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EDITOR’S NOTE. 


^ ■ /’ 


V*' 

T he papers contained in this volume, descriptive 
of the Sculptures, Inscriptions and Monolithic 
temples known as the Seven Pagodas, have been re- 
printed in a collected form, under the orders of the 
Government of Madras, with a view to promote the 
intelligent study and examination of these interest- 
ing relics of a bygone age. They have been selected 
as conveying valuable information on the subject, 
^}^i<^tde^dby various competent observers at different 
^ti^m'es, but so scattered through the published trans- 
actions of learned Societies as to be rarely accessible 
to any one person visiting the spot. ^ 

The origin of the European appsllation Seven 
Pagodas” cannot satisfactorily be traced. The imine 
may have been given, as stated by Dr. Graul’s guide, 
to the five Ratlias, the Ganesa temple and the Shoi e 
temple.t The story of “magnificent pagodas swal- 
lowed up by the sea” is as apocryphal as the legend 
of the submerged city of Bali, 

A matter of greater interest an d importance, the 
age of the Sculptures and Inscriptions at Mdvaliva- 
ram, has not, it is to be regretted, been definitely 
ascertained. No date has— if the record of such 
exist — been found in any one of the Inscriptions, 

* Proceedings of the Madras Government, l!?t May 1868, 

t Beise nacB Ostindien, ‘Vol. III., p* 202. 


ekitok’s note. 


fi 

Mr. Fergiisson, tlae Ratlias, states as iris 
opinion tLat they were “ carved by the Hindus, pro- 
bably about 1300 A. D.”''" The researclies of Sir 
Walter Elliot led him to fix the era of the oldest 
Tamil InsGription on the rocks of Mavalivaram at 
th’e latter part of the 11th century, and that of the 
rock inscription at ^SdZuvan Kuppam at the eoni- 

^nencement of the 12th century. t 

' ' ' 

The Sanscrit Inscriptions are doubtless anterior 
in date to those in the Tamil lano'uag'e. The Iter. 
Mr. Taylor conjectures that the excavations and 
sculptures, together with these older Inscriptions, 
were accomplished in the IGth or l7th century. 
Sir Walter Elliot, on the other hand, is of opinion 
tliat they could not hare been made later than the 
Cth century. » 

The following valuable remarks by Mr. Fergus.son 
explain the style of the monolitldc .Rathas : — 

‘‘ Altlioiigli tliese as tliey are called locallr, are comparative- 

ly modeim, and belong to a different faitli, tliey cerfcainl}’ constitute 
the best representations now known of the forms of the Buddhist 
buildings ^ ^ and make their external forms moi’e intelligible 

than they could otherwise be made from tlie mere internal copies of 
them wliich alone we possess [elsewhere] in the rock-crit examples. 
There are no essential differences which cannot be accounted for by the 
consideration that the sacred caves of the Buddhists were designed 
for a w^eli -understood purpose — the Chaityas as temples, the Viharas 
as residences — which was the invariable rule in Buddhist times. When 
their successors the Hindus, began to follow their example, they 
copied blindly and unmeaningly. ^ * This explains 

many points in the architecture [of the South of India] which with- 
out this would be perfectly unintelligible. The Eaths are, in fact, 
transition specimens, and as such link the two styles together, the one 
serving to explain the peculiarities of tlie other."J 

History of Architecture, Yol. II,, p. o02, 
t See p. 140 f., infra, 

t History of Architecture, Yol. IT., p. 50i. 


elutob’s kotk. 


Some iiotea, corrective and explatratory, liave 

been added by tlie Editor; these are distmguislied 

by brackets [ ]. The orthography of Indian names 
olmrring in these papers has been revised, and a 
uniform "system of transliteration adopted. 

In the Appendix will be found, among othei 
matters, copies of the Sasiscrit Inscriptions made by 
Mr Arthur Burnell of the Madras Civil erv ■ . 

4.ko a description of the Pagodas by ElvahLaltsh- 
inayya, printed in the original language from the 
MaAenrie MSS. in tvliich it has lam for the tot 
sixty odd years. This document gives a wly 
tailed account of the antiquities at Mavalivaiam tWn 

rn-ntained in any of the other papers on the sub 
act its translation, with Braddock’s description, 
-pro^^Wy he found the most ^efu guid^ 
traviler visiting tho spot. An Index to the iiholc 

''^The English letter pi-e.5S and illustrations Imve 
bem executed by the Foster Press. Th® D®vana- 
gaii printing was performed at thcPress oftheSocety 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. ^ 

A sketch map, carefully executed by e 
Survey Department, accompanies the vo um . • 

contaiL ground plans of the monolithic temple, 
and principal excavations. 

Madbas, September 1869. 
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l.~Soo7ie account of the Sculptures and Ruins at 
Mdvalipuram, a place a few miles north of 
Sadras, and Icnoivn to seamen hy the name of the 
Seven Pagodas. By William Chambers, Esq. 

[From the Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. 1788.] 

A S amidst inquiries after the histories and antiqui- 
jLl- ties of Asia at large, those of that diyision of it 
in which this society^''' resides, may seem on many 
accounts to lay claim to a particular share of its 
attention, a few hints put down from recollection, 
concerning some monuments of Hindu antiquity, 
which, though situated in the neighbourhood of 
European settlements on the Coromandel Coast, have 
hitherto been little observed, may it is conceived; be 
acceptable, at least as they may possibly give rise 
hereafter to more accurate observations, and more 
complete discoveries on the same subject. The 
writer of this account went first to view them in 
the year 1772, and curiosity led him thither again 
in 1776 ; but as he neither measured the distances 
nor size of the objects, nor committed to writing at 
the time the observations he made on them, he 
[* The Asiatic Society of Bengal.] 



2 AN ACCOOTT OF THE SOTLPTTTEIS 

hopes to be excused if, after the lapse of so many 
years, his recollection should fail him in some res- 
pects, and his account fall far short of that precision 
and exactness, which might have been expected, had 
there then existed in India so powerful an incentive 
to diligent inquiry, and accurate communication, as 
the establishment of this society must now prove. 

The monuments he means to describe, appear to 
be the remains of some great city, that has been 
ruined many centuries ago ; they are situated close 
to the sea, between Covelong and Sadras, somewhat 
remote from the high road, that leads to the difterent 
European settlements. And when he visited them 
in 1776 , there was still a native village adjoining 
to them, which retained the ancient name, and in 
which a number of Brahmans resided, that seemed 
perfectly well acquainted with the subjects of most 
of the sculptures to be seen there. 

The rock, or rather hill of stone, on which great 
part of these works are executed, is one of the prin- 
cipal marks for mariners as they approach the coast, 
and to them the place is known by the name of the 
Seven Pagodas, possibly because the summits of the 
rock have presented them with that idea as they 
passed : but it must be confessed, that no aspect 
which the hill assumes, as viewed on the shore, 
seems at all to authorize this notion ; and there are 
circumstances, which will be mentioned in the sequel, 
that would lead one to suspect, that this name has 
arisen from some such number of Paarodas that for- 
merly stood here, and in time have been buried in 
the waves. But, be that as it may, the appellation 
by which the natives distinguish it, is of a quite 
different origin : in their language, which is the 
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Tamil, (improperly termed Malabar) the place is 
called Mitvalipuram, which, in Sanscrit, and the 
languages of the more northern Hindus, would he 
Mahibalipura, or the City of the great Bali. For the 
Tamulians, (or Malabars,) having no h in their 
alphabet, are under a necessity of shortening the 
Sanscrit word mahd, great, and write it md.'''' They 
are obliged also, for a similar reason, to substitute 
a w for a h, in words of Sanscrit, or other foreign 
original that begin with that letter; and the syllable 
am, at the end, is merely a termination, which, like 
ura in Latin, is generally annexed to neuter sub- 
stances.t To this etymolog'y of the name of this place 
it may be proper to add, that Bali is the name of a 
hero very famous in Hindu romance ; and that the 
river M4valigang&, which waters the eastern side 
of Ceylon, where the Tamil language also prevails, 
has probably taken its name from him, as, according 
to that orthography, it apparently signifies the 
Ganges of the great BalL 
The rock, or MU of stone, above mentioned, is that 
which first engrosses the attention on approaching 
the place ; for, as it rises abruptly out of a level plain 
of great extent, consists chiefly of one single stone, 
and is situated very near to the sea-beach, it is such 
a Mnd of object as an inquisitive traveller would 
naturally turn aside to examine. Its shape is also 

They do indeed admit a substitute but the abbreviation is 

most used. 

f This explains also, why the Sanscrit word Vedcif by which the 
Hindus denominate the books of the law of their religion, is written 
by the Tamulians V edam, which is according to the true orthography 
of their language, and no mistake of European travellers, as some 
have supposed; while the same word is called by the Bengalis, 
who have in effect no V in their alphabet* — See How, ITol. I. Dissert* 
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singular and romantic, and, from a distant view, bas 
an appearance like some antique and lofty edifice. 
On coming near to tlie foot of the rock from the 
north, works of imagery^'' and sculpture crowd so 
thick upon the eye, as might seem to favour the idea 
of a petrified town, like those that have been fabled 
in di&rent parts of the world by too credulous travel- 
lers-t Proceeding on by the foot of the hill, on the 
side facing the sea, there is a pagoda rising out of 
the ground, of one solid stone, about sixteen or 
eighteen feet high, which seems to have been cut 
upon the spot out of a detached rock, that has been 
found of a proper size for that purpose, j The top 
is arched, and the style of architecture, according to 
which it is formed, different from any now used in 
those parts. A little further on, there appears upon 
an huge surface of stone, that juts out a little from 
the side of the hill, a numerous group of human 
figures in has relief, considerably larger than life, 
representing the most remarkable persons, whose 
actions are celebrated in the Mah4bh4rata, each of 
them in an attitude, or with weapons or other in- 
signia, expressive of his character, or of some one of 
his most famous exploits. § All these figures are, 
doubtless, much less distinct than they were at first ; 
for, upon comparing these and the rest of the sculp- 
tures that are exposed to the sea air, with others at 
the same place, whose situation has afforded them 

Among these, one object, though a mean one, attracts the atten- 
tion, on account of the grotesque and ridiculous nature of the design ; 
it consists of two monkeys cut out of one stone, one of them in a 
stooping posture, while the other is taking the insects out of his head. 

t See Shaw’s Travels, p. 155, et seq. 

[J The Gaw^esa temple appears to be referred to.] 

!*§ Arjuna’s penance.— cp. Braddook, infra.'} 
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protection from that element, the difference is strik- 
ing ; the former being every where much defaced, 
while the others are fresh as recently finished. This 
defacement is no where more observable, than in the 
piece of sculpture which occurs next in the order of 
description. This is an excavation in another part 
of the east side of the great rock, which appears to 
have been made on the same plan, and for the same 
purpose that choultries are usually built in that 
country; that is to say, for the accommodation of 
travellers. The rock is hollowed out to the size of 
a spacious room, and two or three rows of pillars are 
left, as a seeming support to the mountainous mass 
of stone which forms the roof. Of what pattern 
these pillars have originally been, it is not easy now 
to conjecture ; for the air of the sea has greatly cor- 
roded them, as well as all the other parts of the cave. 
And this circumstance renders it difficult to discover, 
at first sight, that there is a scene of sculpture on 
the side fronting the entrance. The natives, how- 
ever, point it out, and the subject of it is manifestly 
that of Krishna attending the herds of Nanda Ghosha* 
the Admetus of the Hindus ; from which circum- 
stance, K^’ishna is also called GopMa, or the cowherd, 
as Apollo was entitled Nomius. 

The objects which seem next to claim regard, are 
those upon . the hill itself, the ascent of which, on the 
north, is, from its natural shape, gradual and easy 
at first, and is in other parts rendered more so, by 
very excellent steps cut out in several places, where 
the communication would be difficult or impracticable 
without them. A winding stair of this sort leads to 
a kind of temple cut out of the solid rock, with some 
[* The cowherd Nanda, the foster and putative father of Krishna.] 
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'figures of idols in high relief upon its walls, very well 
finished, and perfectly fresh, as it faces the west, and 
is therefore sheltered from the sea air/'^ From this 
temple again there are flights of steps, that seem to 
have led to some edifice, formerly standing upon the 
hill ; nor does it seem absurd to suppose, that this 
may have been a palace, to which this temple, as 
a place of worship, may have appertained. For, 
besides the small detached ranges of stairs that are 
here and there cut in the rock, and seem as if they 
had once led to different parts of one great building, 
there appear izi many places small water-channels 
cut also in the rock, as if for drains to an liouse ; and 
the whole top of the hill is strewed with small round 
pieces of brick, which may be supposed, from their 
appearance, to have been worn down to their present 
form, during the lapse of many ages. On ascend- 
ing the hill by its slope on the north, a very singular 
piece of sculpture presents itself to view. On a 
plain surface of the rock, which may once have served 
as the floor of some apartment, there is a platform 
of stone, about eight or nine feet long, by three or 
four wide, in a situation rather elevated, with two 
or three steps leading up to it, perfectly resembling 
a couch or bed, and a lion very well executed at the 
upper end of it by way of pillow, the whole of one 
piece, being part of the hill itself. This the Brahmans, 
inhabitants of the place, called the bed of Dharma- 
rija, or Yudhishihira, the eldest of the five brothers, 
whose fortunes and exploits are the leading subject in 
theMah^bhirata. And at a considerable distance from 
this, at such a distance, indeed, as the apartment of 
the women might be supposed to be from that of 
;[;* Op.,Bra(i(^ock, No. 9.] 
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tlie meiij is a bath excavated also from the solid rock, 
with steps in the inside, which the Brahmans call the 
bath of Dranpadl, the wife of Yudhish^hira and his 
brothers. How much credit is due to this tradition, 
and whether this stone couch may not have been 
anciently used as a kind of throne rather than a bed, 
is matter for future inquiiy. A circumstance, how- 
ever, which may seem to favour this idea is, that a 
throne in the Sanscrit, and other Hindu lanffuao'es. 
is called simhdsana, which is composed of the words 
simlm, a lion, and usana, a seat. 

These are all that appear on that part of the upjDer 
surface of the hill, the ascent to which is on the 
north ; but, on descending from thence, you are led 
round the hill to the opposite side, in which there 
are steps cut from the bottom to a place near the 
summit, where is an excavation that seems to have 
been intended for a place of worship, and contains 
various sculptures of Hindu Deities. The most 
remarkable of these, is a gigantic figure of Vishnu, 
asleep on a kind of bed, with a huge snake wound 
about in many coils by way of pillow for his head 
and these figures, according to the manner of this 
place, are all of one piece, hewn from the body of 
the rock. 

But though these woi'ks may be deemed stupen- 
dous, they are surpassed by others that are to be 
seen at the distance of about a mile, or a mile and 
an half, to the southward of the hill . They consist of 
twot Pagodas, of about thirty feet long by twenty 
feet wide, and about as many in height, cut out of 
the solid rock, and each consisting originally of one 

Cp. Braddock, ‘No. 19, infra.} 

[f There are five, the five Bathos.] 
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single stone. Near these also stand an elephant full 
as big as life, and a lion much larger than the natu- 
ral size, but very well executed, each hewn also out 
of one stone. None of the pieces that have fallen 
off in cutting these extraordinary sculptures are now 
to be found near or any where in the neighbourhood 
of them, so that there is no means of ascertaining 
the degTee of labour and time that has been spent 
upon them, nor the size of the rock or rocks from 
which they have been hewn, a circumstance which 
renders their appearance the more striking and sin- 
gular. And though their situation is very near the 
sea-beach, they have not suffered at all by the corro- 
sive air of that element, which has provided them 
with a defence against itself, by throwing up before 
them a high bank, that completely shelters them. 
There is also great symmetry in their form ; though 
that of the Pagodas is different from the style of 
architecture, according to which idol temples are now 
built in that country. The latter resembles the 
Egyptian ; for the towers are always pyramidical, 
and the gates and roofs flat, and without arches ; but 
these sculptures approach nearer to the Gothic taste, 
being surmounted by arched roofs or domes, that are 
not semi-circular, but composed of two segments of 
circles meeting in a point at top. It is also observable 
that the lion in this group of sculptures, as well as 
that upon the stone couch above mentioned, are per- 
fectly just representations of the true lion ; and the 
natives there give them the name, which is always 
understood to mean a lion in the Hindu language, 
to wit, simJia; but the figure, which they have made 
to represent that animal in their idol temples for cen- 
turies past, though it bears the same appellation, is 
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a distorted monster, totally unlike the original ; in- 
somuch that it has from hence been supposed that 
the lion was not anciently known in this country, and 
that simlia was a name given to a monster that exist- 
ed only in Hindu romance. But it is plain that 
that animal was well known to the authors of these 
works, who, in manners as well as arts, seem to have 
differed much from the modem Hindus. 

There are two circumstances attending these monu- 
ments, which cannot but excite great curiosity, and 
on which future inquiries may possibly throw some 
light. One is, that on one of the Pagodas last men- 
tioned, there is an inscription of a single line, in a 
character at present unknown to the Hindus.* It 
resembles neither the Devandgart, nor any of the 
various characters connected with or derived from it, 
which have come to the Avriter’s knowledge from any 
part of Hindostan. Nor did it, at the time he vieAved 
it, appear to correspond with any character, Asiatic 
or European, that is commonly known. ‘ He had not 
then, however, seen the alphabet of the Pwli, the 
learned language of the Siamese, a sight of which has 
since raised in his mind a suspicion, that there is a 
near affinity between them, if the character be not 
identically the same; But as these conjectures, after 
such a lapse of time, are somewhat vague, and the 
subject of them is perhaps yet within the reach of 
our researches, it is to be hoped that some method 
may be fallen upon of procuring an exact copy of 
this inscription. 

The other circumstance is, that though the out- 
ward form of the Pagodas is complete, the ultimate 
design of them has manifestly not been accomplished, 

[* Since deciphered by Dr. Babington, see w/ra.] 

e 
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'but seems to have been defeated by some extraordi- 
nary convulsion of nature. For the western side of 
the most northerly one is excavated to the depth of 
four or five feet, and a row of pillars left on the out- 
side to support the roof ; but here the work has been 
stopped, and an uniform rent of about four inches 
breadth has been made throughout the solid rock, 
and appears to extend to its foundations, which are 
probably at a prodigious depth below the surface of 
the ground. That this rent has happened since the 
work began, or while it was carrying on, cannot be 
doubted ; for the marks of the mason’s tools are 
perfectly visible in the excavated part on both sides 
of the rent, in such a manner as to show plainly that 
they have been divided by it. Nor is it reasonable 
to suppose that such a work would ever have been 
designed, or begun, upon a rock that had previously 
been rent in two. 

Nothing less than an earthquake, and that a vio- 
lent one, could apparently have produced such a fis- 
sure in the solid rock : and that this has been the case 
in point of fact, maybe gathered from other circum- 
stances, which it is necessary to mention in an account 
of this curious place. 

The great rock above described is at some small 
distance from the sea, perhaps fifty or an hundi’ed 
yards,* and in that space the Hindu village before 
mentioned stood in 1 7 76 . But close to the sea are the 
remains of a Pagoda, built of brick,t and dedicated 
to (Siva, the greatest part of which has evidently been 
swallowed up by that element ; for the door of the 
innermost apartment, in which the idol is placed, and 

Would be more correctly estimated at lialfa mile.] 

[f A mistake ; it is btiilt of stone.] ^ 
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before wMch there are always two or three spacious 
courts surrounded with walls, is now washed by the 
waves ; and the pillar used to discover the meridian 
at the time of founding the Pagoda*t is seen standing 
at some distance in the sea. In the neighbourhood of 
this building there are some detached rocks, washed 
also by the waves, on which there appear sculptures, 
though now much worn and defaced. And the natives 
of the place declared to the writer of this account, 
that the more aged people among them remembered 
to have seen the tops of several Pagodas far out in 
the sea, which being covered with copper (probably 
gilt) were particularly visible at sunrise, as their 
shining surface used then to reflect the sun’s rays, 
but that now that effect was no longer produced, as 
the copper had since become inerusted with mould 
and verdigris.]; 

These circumstances look much like the effects of 
a sudden inundation ; and the rent in the rock above 
described makes it reasonable to conjecture that 
an earthquake may have caused the sea to overflow 
its boundaries, and that th-ese two formidable enemies 
may have joined to destroy this once magnificent city. 
The account which the Brahmans, natives of the place, 
gave of its origin and downfall, partly, it should seem, 
on the authoi'ity of the Mahhbh4rata, and partly on 
that of later records, at the same time that it coun- 
tenances this idea, contains some other curious parti- 
culars, which may seem to render it worthy of atten- 
tion. Nor ought it to be rejected on account of that 

^ See Voyage du M. Grentil, VoL I,, page 158. 

[ f More probably a flag- staff, dJivajastanibha, It lias been taken 
by some for a lingam, which is manifestly an error. — cp. Bp. Heber’s 
Journal and Bimce’s Scenes and Sights in the East.] 

[J Cp. Gubbinsj 
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fabulous garb, iu wMcb all nations, but especially 
those of the East, have always clad the events of 
early ages. 

“ Hira7iy4ksha (said they) was a gigantic prince, 
“that rolled up the earth into a shapeless mass, and 
“ carried it down to the abyss, whither Vishnu fol- 
“ lowed him in the shape of an hog, killed him with 
“his tusks, and replaced the earth in its original 
“situation. The younger brother of Hiranyaksha 
“ was Hiranyakasipu, who succeeded him in his king- 
“dom, and refused to do homage to Vishrm. He 
“had a son named Prahltlda, who at an early age 
“ openly disapproved this part of his father’s conduct, 
“ being under the tuition of /Sukrachdrya. His father 
“ persecuted him on this account, banished him, and 
“even sought to kill him, but was prevented by 
“the interposition of heaven, which appeared on the 
“ side of Prahldda. At length, Hiranyakasipu was 
“ softened, and recalled his son to his court, where, 
“ as he sat in full assembly, he began again to argue 
“ with him against the supremacy of Vishwu, boasted 
“ that he himself was lord of all the visible world, 
^^and asked what Vislmu could pretend to more. 
“ Prahldda replied, that Vishnu had" no fixed abode, 
“ but was present everywhere. Is he, said his father, 
“ in that pillar ? Yes, returned Prahldda. Then let 
“ him come forth, said Hiranyakasipu ; and, rising 
“ from his seat, struck the pillar with his foot ; upon 
“which Vish?iu, in the Narasimha Avatdra, that is 
“to say, with a body like a man, but an head like a 
“lion, came out of the pillar, and tore Hiranyakasipu 
“in pieces. Vishnu then fixed PrahHda on his 
“ father’s throne ; and his reign was a mild and vir- 
“tuous one, and as such was a contrast to that of 
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“Ms father. He left a son named Hamuclii,* who 
“inherited his power and his virtues, and was the 
“father of Bali, the founder of the once magni- 
“ficent city of Mahlibalipura, the situation of which 
“is said to be described in the following verse, taken 
“ from the MahibhMata 

The sense of which is literally this : — 

‘‘ Sontla of the Ganges two hundred yojanas, 

“Five jojanasf westward from tlie eastern sea.” 

Such is the Brahman account of the origin of this 
place. The sequel of its history, according to them, 
is as follows : — 

“ The son of Bali was Bawasura, who is repre- 
“ sented as a giant with a thousand hands. Aniruddha, 
“ the sonj of Krishna, came to his court in disguise, 
“ and seduced his daughter ; which produced a war, 
“ in the course of which Aniruddha was taken prisoner, 
“ and brought toMahabalipura;§ upon whichKrishna 
“ came in person from his capital Dv4raka, and laid 
“siege to the place. /Siva guarded the gates, and 
“fought for Banasura, who worshipped him with 

[ ^ An error : Virochana was tlie son of Fralilada, and father of Bali ; 
Namuchi was the son of Yiprachitfci by Simhika, sister of Hira?^ya- 
kasipu. — See the Yishrapnra'aa,] 

f The yojana is a measure often mentioned in the Sanscrit books, 
and, according to some accounts, is equal to nine, according to others 
twelve English miles. But at that rate the distance here mentioned, 
between this place and the Ganges, is prodigiously exaggerated, and 
will’ carry us far south of Ceylon. This, however, is not suiprising 
in an Hindu poem ; but, from the second line it seems pretty clear 
that this city, at the time this verse was composed, must have stood 
at a great distance from the sea. 

[J Aniruddha was the grandson, not the son, of Krishna,] 

[§ *^onitapura, according to the Yishnupurana— cp, Wilson’s trans., 
Book Y* chap. S3.] 
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‘‘liis thousand hands ; but Krzsbm found means to 
“ overthrow /Siva, and having taken, the city, cut off 
'‘all Banasura’s hands, except two, 'with w'hich he 
“ obliged him to do him homage. He continued in 
“subjection to Knsh^ia till his death ; after which a 
“long period ensued, in which no mention is any 
“ where made of this place, till a prince arose, whose 
“ name w’as Malfecheren,* who restored the kingdom 
“to great splendour, and enlarged and beautified 
“ the capital. But in his time the calamity is said 
“ to have happened by which the city was entirely 
“ destroyed ; and the cause and manner of it have 
“ been wrapped up by the Brahmans in the following 
“fabulous narration. Mal^cheren, (say they,) in an 
“ excursion which he made one day alone, and in dis- 
“ guise, came to a garden in the environs of the city, 
“ where was a fountain so inviting, that two celestial 
“nymphs had come down to bathe there. The ilaj4 
“became enamoured of one of them, who condes- 
“ cended to allow of his attachment to her ; and she 
“ and her sister-nymph used thenceforward to have 
“frequent interviews with him in that garden. On 
“ one of those occasions, they brought with them a 
“ male inhabitant of the heavenly regions, to whom 
“ they introduced the ; and between him and 
“ MaMcheren a strict friendship ensued ; in conse- 
“ quence of which he agreed, at the E4j4’s earnest 
“ request, to carry him in disguise to see the court 
“ of the divine Indra, a favour never before granted 
“to any mortal. The returned from thence 
“ with new ideas of splendour and magnificence, w’hich 
“ he immediately adopted in regulating his court, and 
“ his retinue, and in beautifying his seat of govern- 
[* The same ^ MalWsu(^u ? cp. Taylor, 4«/ra.] 
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ment. By this means Mah^balipiira became soon 
“celebrated beyond all the cities of the earth ; and 
an account of its magnificence having been brought 
to the gods assembled at the court of Indra^ their 
“jealousy was so much excited at it, that they sent 
“ orders to the God of the Sea to let loose his billows, 
“and overflow a place which impiously pretended to 
“ vie in sj)lendour with their celestial mansions. This 
“ command he obeyed, and the city was at once over- 
“ flowed by that furious element, nor has it ever 
“since been able to rear its head.” 

Such is the mode in which the Brahmans choose to 
account for the signal overthrow of a place devoted 
to their wretched superstitions. 

It is not, however, improbable, that the rest of 
this history may contain, like the mythology of 
Greece and Rome, a great deal of real matter of fact 
though enveloped in dark and figurative represen- 
tations. Through the disguise of these we may dis- 
cern some imperfect records of great events, and of 
revolutions that have happened in remote times ; and 
they perhaps merit our attention the more, as it is 
not likely that any records of ancient Hindu history 
exist but in this obscure and fantastic dress. Their 
poets seem to have been their only historians, as 
well as divines ; and whatever they relate, is wrap- 
ped up in this burlesque garb, set off, by way of 
oimament, with circumstances hugely incredible and 
absurd, and all this without any date, and in no other 
order or method, than such as the poet’s fancy sug- 
gested, and found most convenient. Nevertheless, 
by comparing names and grand events, recorded by 
them, with those interspersed in the histories of other 
nations, and by calling in the assistance of ancient 
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moimments, coins, and inscriptions, as occasion shall 
offer, some probable conjectures, at least, if not im- 
portant discoveries, may, it is hoped, be made on 
these interesting subjects. It is much to be regret- 
ted, that a blind zeal, attended with a total want of 
curiosity, in the Muhammadan governors of this 
country, has been so hostile to the preservation of 
Hindu monuments and coins. But a spirit of in- 
quiry among Europeans may yet perhaps be success- 
ful ; and an instance, which relates to the place 
above described, though in itself a subject of regret, 
leaves room to hope that futurity may yet have in 
store some useful discoveries. The /t asi of Madras, 
who had often occasion to go to a place in the 
neighbourhood of Mahabalipura, assured the writer 
of this account, that within his remembrance a ryot 
of those parts had found, in ploughing his ground, 
a pot of gold and silver coins, with characters on 
them which no one in those parts, Hindu or 
Muhammadan, was able to decipher. He added, how- 
ever, that all search for them would now be vain, 
for they had doubtless been long ago devoted to the 
crucible, as, in their original form, no one there 
thought them of any value. 

The inscription on the Pagoda mentioned above, 
is an object which, in this point of view, appears to 
merit great attention. That the conj ecture, however, 
which places it among the languages of Siam, may 
not seem in itself chimerical, the following passages 
from some authors of repute, are here inserted, to 
show'' that the idea of a communication having for- 
merly subsisted between that country and the coast 
of Coromandel, is by no means without foundation ; 
nay, that there is some affinity, even at this day, 
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between tbe Pali and some of the Hindu lan- 
guages : and that tbe same mode of worship seems 
formerly to have prevailed in the Deccan, which is 
now used by the Siamese. 

Monsieur de la Loubfere, in his excellent account 
of Siam, speaks thus of the origin of the Pali lan- 
guage : — 

“ The Siamese, says he, do not mention any coun- 
“ try where the Pali language, which is that of their 
‘‘laws and their religion, is at present in use. They 
suppose, indeed, on the report of some among them, 
^'who have been on the Coast of Coi-omandel, that 
“it bears some resemblance to some of the dialects 
“of that country; but they at the same time allow, 
“ that the character in which it is wiitten is not known 
“ but among themselves. The secular Missionaries 
“settled at Siam believe that this language is not 
“ entirely a dead one ; because they have seen in 
“ their hospital a man from the neighbourhood of 
“Cape Comorin, who mixed several Pali words in 
“ his discourse, declaring that they were in use in his 
“ country, and that he himself had never studied nor 
“knew any other than his mother-tongue. They at 
“ the same time mention, as matter of certainty, that 
“ the religion of the Siamese comes from those parts ; 
“as they have read in a Pali book that Samana 
“Kodam,* the idol of the Siamese, was the son of a 
“king of Ceylon.”t| 

pTlie Siamese form of iS'ramawa Gautama, a name applied to 

Buddlia, signifying ‘ Gautama tlie ascetic.’] 

[t Buddha, according to tradition, was the son of fi^uddhodana, the 

king of Kapilavastu, a city and State on the borders of IsTepaL] 

J Les Siamois ne nomment aucun Pais, ou la langne Bali qui est 

cello de leurs lots et de leur religion, soit aujourdhtiy en usage. 

** Ils soupconnent a la verite, mv le rapport de quelques-uns d’entre 

3 
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Tlae language of the man mentioned in this passage^ 
who came from the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, 
could be no other than the Tamil ; but the words 
here alluded to may very possibly have been deriva- 
tives from the Sanscrit, common to both that and 
the Pali. 

In another part of the same work, where the 
author treats of the history of Samana Kodam at 
large, on the authority of the Pali books, he says ; — ■ 
“ The father of Samana Kodam, according to the 
same Pali book, was a king of Teve Lanka, that 
“ is to say, of the famous Ceylon.”'”' 

Here it is observable, that, while the country of 
Siam seems to be utterly unknown, both to the 
natives of Ceylon and Hindostan, Ceylon should 
nevertheless be so well known to the Siamese, and 
under the same appellation it bears in the Sanscrit. 
An epithet is also here prefixed to it which seems to 
be the same as that used by the Hindus in s^jeaking 
of that island ; for they also call it, in Sanscrit, Deva 
LankH, or the Sacred Lank4. Prom several passages 
in the same work it also appears, that the Sanscrit 
word onahd, which signifies “ great” is constantly used 

** eux, qiii out ete a la cote de Coromandel, qne- la iangue Balic a qnel- 
qne resemblance arec qnelqiibm des dialects de ce pais la ; niais 
ils conviennent en meme temps qne les lettres de la langiie Balic 
‘^ne sont connnes que cbez enx. Les Missionaires secnliers a Siam 
croyent qne cette Iangue n’est pas entitn'ement morte ; parce cpiils 
ont Tu dans lenr hopital un iiomme des enyirons du Cap de Como- 
*^rin, qnimetoit plnsieurs mots Balis dans son langage, assnrant 
** qii’ils etoient en usage eu son pais, et qne Iny n’avoit jamais etudie^ 
** et ne savoit que sa Iangue maternelle, Ils donnent d’ailleurs pour 
certain qne la religion des Siamois rient cle ces quartiers la, parce 
qu’ils ont lu dans un livre Balic que Sommonacodom quo les Sia- 
mois adorent, etoit fils d’un Roy de Fisle de Ceylone.” 

Le pere de SommoUacodom otoit, selon ce mesme livre Bali, us 
Eoy de Teve Lanca, o*est a dire uii Eoy de ia colebre Ceyiaii.''' 
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in tlie Pali language in the same sense. And the 
names of the days of the -week are most of them the 
same in Sanscrit and in PMi, as may be seen in the 
following eomparison of them 


^ Sanscrit. 

Pali.^ 


Aditya-vara, 

Van Athxt, 

Sunday. 

Soma- vara, 

Yanf Tchan, 

Monday. 

Mangala-vara, 

Van Angkaan, 

Tuesday. 

Budha-vara, 

Van Bout, 

Wednesday. 

Br/haspati-vara, 

Van Prahout, 

Thursday. 

Bnkra-vara, 

Van Souc, 

Friday. 

iSaiii-vara, 

Van Saoa, 

Saturday. 


The same author gives, in another place, an 
account of a pretended print of a foot on a rock, which 
is an object of worship to the Siamese, and is called 
Prabit, or the venerable foot. For frd, in Pali he 
says, signifies “ venerable,” which agrees with pard- 
para and parameshiha in Sanscrit ; and Mt in the 
same tongue is a foot, as pdda in Sanscrit After 
which he goes on to say : — 

“We know that in the island' of Ceylon, there 
‘4s a pretended print of a human foot, which has 
“ long been held in great veneration. It represents, 
“ doubtless, the left foot ; for the Siamese say that 
“ Samana Kodam set his right foot on their Pr^bat 
“ and his left foot at Lanka.”|§ 

From Knox’s History of Ceylon it appears, that 
the impression here spoken of is upon the hill called, 

The names given are Siamese.] 

t Here one Hindu word is substituted for another; for GJidnd in Hin- 
dustani, and Chandra in Sanscrit, signify the moon as well as Soma, 
J ** On sait que dans Fisle de Ceylan, il y a un pr^tendu vestige de 
pi^ humain, que depuis long temps y est en grande veneration. II 
reprcsente sans doute le pie gauche ; car les Siamois disent que 
Sommonacodom posa le pie droit a leur prahai, et le pie gauche a 
Lanea#*’ 

■K Spence Hardy’s Manual of BudMsm, p. 212.] 
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by the Singhalese, “Hamalell;” by Europeans, 

“• Adam’s Peakj” and that the natives believe it to be 
the footstep of their great idol Buddou, between the 
worship of whom, as described by Knox, and that of 
Samana Kodam, as related by M. de la Loub^re, 
there is a striking resemblance in many particulars, 
which it may be proper here to enumerate. 

Isi. — Besides the footsteps above mentioned, there 
is a kind of tree (which, from description, appears to 
be the Pipal tree* so well known in India) which the 
Singhalese hold sacred to Buddou, and the Siamese 
to Samana Kodam ; insomuch that the latter deem 
it meritorious to hang themselves upon it. The 
Singhalese call it Bogahah ;f for galmli, in their 
language, signifies a tree; and to seems to be an 
abbreviation of Bod or Buddou and the Siamese 
call it, in Pali, Pra si Maha Pout, which, according 
to La Loubere’s interpretation, signifies the tree of 
the great Pout.| This he supposes to mean Mer- 
cury ; for he observes that Pout, or Poot, is the name 
of that planet in the PMi term for Wednesday ; and 
in another place, he says, Pout is one of the names 
of Samana Kodam. It is certain that Wednesday is 
called the name of Bod, or Biidd, in all the Hindu 
languages, among which the Tamil, having no h, 
begins the word with a p, which brings it very near 
the Pali mode of writing it. It is equally certain 

[*^ Ficus religiosa, called by Buddhists the Bodhi tree, the tree 
of wisdom,” because under it G-autama became Buddha ‘‘the 
Enlightened.”— -Cp. Bigandet’s life of Gaudama, p. 85.1 

[f The ‘bo-tree.’] 

IX Fo, Bod, Buddou, Budd, Baoth, Pood, &c,, are some of the 
numerous modes in which G-autama’s appellative^ Buddha^ has been 
Spelt. — See Manual of Budhism, p. 36 4f.] 

§ In vulgar Siamese they call it Ton-po, 
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til at the days of the week, in all these languages, are 
called after the planets in the same order as with us ; 
and that Bod, Budd, or Pood, holds the place of 
Mercury. From all which it should appear that 
Pout, which, among the Siamese, is another name 
for Mercury, is itself a corruption of Buddou, who 
is the Samana Kodam of the Greeks. And it is 
singular that, according to M. de la Loubere, the 
mother of Samana Kodam is called, in Pali, Maha- 
mania,* or the great Mania, which resembles much 
the name of Maia, the mother of Mercury. At the 
same time that the Tamil termination an, which 
renders the word Poodan, creates a resemblance 
between this and the Woden of the Gothic nations, 
from which the same day of the week is denominated, 
and which, on that and other accounts, is allowed 
to be the Mercury of the Greeks.! 

‘Indly. — The temples of Samana Kodam are called 
Pihan ; and round them are habitations for the 
priests, resembling a college ; so those of Boddou 
are called yihar, and the principal priests live in them 
as in a college. The word Vihar,t or, as the natives 
of Bengal would write it, Bihar, is Sanscrit ; and 
Ferishtah, in his History of Bengal, says, that this 
name was given by the Hindus to the Province of 
Behar, because it was formerly so full of Brahmans, 
as to be, as it were, one great seminary of learning, 
as the word imports. 

Mah^m^^deyi, or M^yMeyi.] 

[f Much erroneous speculation has originated in confounding 
Budha, the son of Soma, and regent of the planet Mercury, * he who 
knows,’ the intelligent, with Buddha, any deified mortal, or ‘ he 
by whom the truth is known/— Wilson’s Tishwu Furam” Spence 
Hardy, Manual of Budhism, p. 354! w-.] 

It VihkaJ 
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Srclhj. — The Siamese have two orders of priests, 
and so have the worshippei's of Buddou. Both the 
one and the other are distinguished by a yellow 
habit, and by another circumstance, which must be 
mentioned in the words of the respective authors. 
Knox says of the Buddou Priests, They have the 
“honour of carrying the Tallipot'"' with the broad 
“ end over their heads foi’emost, which none but the 
“ king does.” And M. de la Loubere says of the 
Siamese priests, “ To defend themselves from the 
“sun they have the Talapat, which is their little 
“ umbrella, in the form of a screen.”+ 

The word here used is common to most of the 
Hindu languages, and signifies the leaf of the 
Palmyra tree. M. de la Loubere mentions it as a 
Siamese word, without seeming to know its origin, or 
primary signification. 

Athhj. — The priests of Buddou, as well as those of 
Samana Kodam,| are bound to celibacy, as long as 
they continue in the profession ; but both the one 
and the other are allowed to lay it down and marry. 

5thly. — They both eat flesh, but will not kill the 
animal. 

6thly. — The priests of either nation are of no par- 
ticular tribe, but are chosen out of the body of the 
people. 

These circumstances plainly show that this is a 
system of religion different from that of the Vedas; 
and some of them are totally inconsistent with the 

TMapatj ‘‘ palm-leaf.”] 

t Pour se garentir da soleii ils out le Talapat, qui est leur petit 

parasol en forme d’ecrau.” 

iX The same persons : Samana Kodam ('S'ramam G-autama) was the 
Buddha, ie. the Enlightened*^’ (Max Miiller.) See note ^ at p* 17.] 
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principles and pi-actice of tlieBralimans. And, indeed, 
it is manifest, from Knox’s whole account, that the 
religion of the Singhalese is quite distinct from that 
which prevails at this day among the Hindus, nor 
does it appear that there is such a race of men as 
that of the Brahmans among them. The only part in 
which there seems to he any agreement is in the 
worship of the .Devatas, which has probably crept 
in among them from their Tamil neighbours; but 
that is carried on in a manner very dilferent from the 
Brahmanical system, and appears to be held by the 
nation at large in very great contempt, if not abhor- 
rence. Knox’s account of it is this : “ Their temples 
“{i. e. those of the Devatas) are, he says, called 
‘'K6vils,” which is the Tamil word for Pagoda. He 
then goes on to say, “A man piously disposed, 
“ builds a small house at his own charge, vrhich is the 
“ temple, and hunself becomes priest thereof. This 
"house is seldom called God’s House, but most 
" usually Yakko,* the Devil’s.” But of the prevailing 
religion he speaks in very different terms, and des- 
cribes it as carried on with much parade and splendour 
and attended wdth mai'ks of great antiquity. " The 
"pagodas, or temples of their gods, says he, are so 
"many that I cannot number them. Many of them 
"are of rare and exquisite work, built of hewn stone, 
" engraven with images and figures ; but by whom, 
“and when, I could not attain to know, the inhabi- 
" tants themselves being ignorant therein. But sure 
" I am, they were built by far more ingenious artifi- 
" cers than the Chingelayst that now are on the land. 
" Por the Portuguese, in their invasions, have defaced 
" some of them, which there is none found that hath 


[*yakslia.3 


[f Binglaalese.] 
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"skill enough to repair to this day.” In another 
place, he says, " Here are some ancient writings, 
"engraven, upon rocks, which puzzle all that see 
" them. There are divers great rocks in divers parts 
"in Cande Uda,* and in the northern parts. These 
" rocks are cut deep with great letters for the space 
“ of some yards, so deep that they may last to the 
" world’s end. ISTohody can read them, or make any- 
“ thing of them. I have asked Malabars and Gen- 
"toos, as well as Chingelays and Moors, but none of 
" them understood them. Thei'e is an ancient temple, 
" Goddiladenni in Yattanour, stands by a place where 
"there are of these letters.” From all which the 
antiquity of the nation and their religion is suffi- 
ciently evident ; and from other passages it is plain, 
that the worship of Buddou, in particular, has been 
from remote times a very eminent part of that reli- 
gion ; for the same author, speaking of the tree at 
Anurodgburro,t in the northern part of the island, 
which is sacred to Buddou, says, " The due perform- 
" ance of this worship they reckon not a little meri- 
"torious; insomuch that as they report, ninety 
"kings have reigned there successively, where, by 
"the ruins that still remain, it appears they spared 
“not for pains and labour, to build temples and high 
"monuments to the honour of this god, as if they 
"had been born to hew rocks and great stones, and 
" lay them up in heaps. These kings are now happy 
"spirits, having merited it by these labours.” And 
again he says, "For this god, above all other, they 
" seem to have an high respect and devotion,” &c. 

And from other authorities it will appear, that this 
worship has formerly been by no means confined to 

[t AmirSdhapura.] 


[*Eandy.3 
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Ceylon, but has prevailed in several parts of India 
prior to that of the Brabmans ; nay, that this has 
been the case even so late as the ninth and twelfth 
centuries of the Christian yEra. 

In the well-kno'wn* Anciennes Relations, trans- 
lated from the Arabic by that eminent orientalist 
Eusebius Renaudot, the Arabian traveller gives this 
account of the custom of dancing- women, which 
continues to this day in the Deccan, but is not known 
among the Hindus of Bengal, or Hindustan Proper. 

There are in India public women, called women 
“ of the idol, and the origin of this custom is this : 
“ when a woman has made a vow for the purpose of 
“ having children, if she brings into the world a pretty 
“ daughter, she carries it to Bod, (so they call the 
“ idol which they adore,) and leaves it with him.”t 
This is a pretty just account of this custom, as it 
prevails at this day in the Deccan ; for children are, 
indeed, devoted to this profession by their parents, 
and when they grow up in it they are called, in 
Tanul,! JDevaddsi, or female slaves of the idol. But 
it is evident they have changed their master since 
this Arabian account was written, for there is no idol 
of the name of Bod now worshipped there. And 
the circumstance of this custom being unknown in 
other parts of India, would lead one to suspect that 
the Brahmans, on introducing their system of religion 

Anciennes Eolations des Indes et do la Ckine, do deux voyagcurs 
Kokametans, qui y allk’ont dans lo neuYieme siecle. Paris, 1718. 8vo. 
f II y a dans les Indes des femmes pnbliques, appellees femmes 
deFidole ; Forigine de cette coustume est telle: Lorsqu’une femme a 
fait un vocu pour avoir des enfaus, si elle met an monde unc belle 
fille, elle Fapporte au e’est ainsi qu’iis appellent Fidole qu’ila 
** adorent, aupres duquel elle la laisse, &c. Anc. Eel. p. 109. 

[J The word is Sanscrit, and common to the vernacular ianguages. j 
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into that country, had thotight fit to retain this part 
of the former worship, as being equally agreeable to 
themselves and their new disciples. 

The same Arabian travellers give us an account of 
a very powerful race of Hindu kings, according to 
them, indeed, the most powerful in India, who then 
reigned on the Malabar Coast with the title of Bal- 
hara.* Their dominion appears to have extended over 
Guzerat, and the greatest part, if not the whole, of 
the ancient kingdom of Vijayapfir. For the Arabian 
geographer quoted by M. Renaudot makes Nahel- 
varah the metropolis of these princes, which is, doubt- 
less, Nahervalah, the ancient capital of Guzerat ; 
though M. Eenaudot seems not to have known that 
place; and the rest of the description sufficiently shows 
the great extent of their dominion southward. M. 
D’Anville speaks of this race of kings on the authority 
of the Arabian geographer Edrisi, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, accoi’ding to whom it appears that 
their religion was, even so late as that period, not the 
Brahmanical, but that of which we are now speaking. 
M. D’Anville’s words are these : “Edrisi acquaints 
“ us with the religion which this piince professed in 
“ saying, that his worship was addressed to Bodda, 
“ who, according to St. J erome and Clemens Alexan- 
“ drinus, was the founder of the sect of the Gym- 
“ nosophists, in like manner as the Brahmans wmre 

used to attribute their institution to Brahma. ”t 

[* Cp. Sir H. M. Elliot’s History of India, as told by its own His- 
torians, pp. 85 — 89.] 

f ** L’Edrisi nous instruit sur la religion que professoit ce Prince, en 
** disant que son culte s’adressoit a Bodda, que selon St. Jerome and 

St. Clement d’Alexandrie, avoit ete Pinstituteur des Gymnoso* 
“ pbistos comme les Bracbmanes rapportoient ^ Brahma leur institut.’^ 
Ant. Geog. da L’lnde, p* 94. 
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The authority of Clemens Alexandrinus is also 
cited on the same subject by Relandus in his 11th 
Dissertation, -where, treating of the language of 
Ceylon, he explains the word Vih^ra, above spoken 
of, in these terms 

Vihara signifies a temple of their principal god 

Buddou, who, as Clemens Alexandrinus has long 
“'ago observed, was worshipped as a god by the 

Hindus.”* 

After the above quotations, the following extract 
from the voyage of that inquisitive and ingenious 
traveller M. Gentil, published in 1779, is given as 
a further and very remarkable illustration of this 
subject : — 

“ This system is also that of the Brahmans of our 
“ time ; it forms the basis of that religion, which 
“they have brought with them into the southern 
“ parts of the Peninsula of Hindustan into Madura, 
“ Tanj ore, and Mysore. 

“ There was then in those parts of India, and 
“ principally on the Coast of Coromandel and 
“ Ceylon, a sort of worship, the precepts of which we 
“ are quite unacquainted with. The god, Baouth, 

“ of whom at present they know no more in India 
“ than the name, was the object of this worship; but 
“ it is now totally abolished, except that there may 
“ possibly yet be found some families of Indians 
“ who have remained fg-ithful to Baouth and do not 
“ acknowledge the religion of the Brahmans, and who 
“ are on that account separated from, and despised 
“ by the other castes. 


^ Yeliar^ templum del primarii Baddoe jSovTra qnem Indos ufe 
Deum venerari j am olim notavit Clemens Alexandrinus . Strom, life. 
1. p. 223. Eel. Diss. pars tertia, p. 85. 
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“ I have not, indeed, heard that there are any such 
families in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry •, 
“ but there is a circumstance well worthy of remark, 
“ which none of the travellers that have treated of 
“ the Coast of Coromandel and Pondicherry seem to 
“ have noticed. It is this, that at a short league’s 
“ distance to the south of this toAvn, in the plain of 
“ Virapatnam, and pretty near the river, we find a 
“statue of granite very hard and beautiful. This 
“ statue, which is from three feet to three and a half 
“in height, is sunk in the sand to the waist, and 
“ weighs doubtless many thousand weight ; it is, as 
“ it were, abandoned in the midst of this extensive 
“plain. I cannot give a better idea of it, than by 
“ saying, that it exactly agrees with, and resembles 
“ the Samana Kodam of the Siamese ; its head is of 
“the same form, it has the same features, its arms 
“are in the same attitude, and its ears are exactly 
“similar. The form of this divinity, which has 
“certainly been made in the country, and which 
“ in no respect resembles the present idols of the 
“ Gentoos, struck me as I passed this plain. I made 
“various inquiries concerning this singular figure, 
“and the Tamilians, one and all, assured me that 
“ this was the god Baouth, who was now no longer 
“ regarded, for that his worship and his festivals had 
“been abolished ever since the Brahmans had made 
“themselves masters of the people’s faith.”* 

^ ** Ce systeme est aussi celui des Brames de nos jours ; il fait la 
base de la religion qu’ils out apportee dans le siid de la presqii’ isle 
de rindostan, le Madure, le Tanjaour, et le Maissour. 

** II y avoit alors dans ces parties de Tliide, & principalement a, la 
Cdte de Coromandel & a Ceylan, nn cnlte dont on ignore absolnment 
“ les dogmes : lo Bien Baouth, dont on ne connoit atijonrdlini, dans 
** rinde, que le nom, otoit Fobjet de ce culte ; mais ii est tout-a-fait 
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M. Gentil tlien goes on to say a good deal more 
upon this subject, in the course of which he supposes 
that this deity is the Fo of the Chinese, whose wor- 
ship by their own accounts, was brought from India. 
And, indeed, the abridgement of the name Pout, 
mentioned in a note of this paper, which the vulgar 
Siamese reduce to the single syllable Po, seems to 
countenance this opinion. But as this is foreign to 
our present purpose, and the above passages, it is 
hoped, are sufficient to establish what was proposed, 
it seems high time to take leave of this subject, with 
an apology for that prolixity which is inseparable 
from this kind of discussion. 

l7thJune,V7^L 

** aboli, si ce n’est qu’il se troiive encore quelqiies families d’Indiens 
** separ^es & meprisecs des antres castes, qiii sont restees fid^es ^ 
Baouth, <& qui ne reconnoissent point la religion des Brames. 

Jq n’ai pas entendu dire qn’il y ait de ces families ans environs de 
“ Pondicbery ; cependant, nne cbose tres digne de remarqne, &a 
laquelle ancun des voyageurs qui parlent de la Cote de Coromandel 
‘*&de Pondicliery, n’ont fait attention, est qne Ton trouve ^ une 
** petite lieiie an sud de cette Tille, dans la plaine de Yirapatnam, 
** assez pres de la riviere, nne statue de Granit tres dur & tres beau : 

cette statue, d’environ trois pieds a trois pieds & demi de bauteur, 
“estenfoncee dans le sable jusqu’a la ceinture, & pese sans doute 
** plusieurs milliers ; elle est comme abandonn<5e au milieu de cette 
** vaste plaine : je ne peux mieux en donner une idee, qu’en disant 
‘‘ qu’elle est exactement conforme & ressemblante a Sommonacodom 
“ des Siamois ; e’est la meme forme de tSte, ce sont les m^mes traits 
“ dans le visage, e’est la m^nie attitude dans les bras, & les oreilles 
“ sont absolument semblables. La forme de cette divinite, qui cer- 
“ tainement a et6 faite dans le pays, & qni ne ressemble en rien aux 
‘‘ diviiiit^s actiielies des Gentils, m^avoit frapp6 lorsque je passai dans 
** cette plaine ; je fis diverses informations sur cette figure singuliero, 
** les Tanioultsm’assur^rent tous que e’etoit Baoutb qu’ on ne regar- 
“ doit plus ; que son culte & ses f^tos etoient cessees depuis que les 
** Brames s’etoient rendus les maitres de la croyance du peuple,” 


II . — Some account of the Sculptures at Malidhali- 
p)uram; usually called the Seven Pagodas. By 
J. Goldingham, Esq. 

[Fi*om tlie Asiatic Researches, Yol. Y. 1798.] 

T hese curious remains of antiquity, situate near 
tlie sea, are about thirty-eight English miles 
southerly from Madras. A distant view presents 
merely a rock, which, on a near approach, is found 
deserving of particular examination. The attention, 
passing over the smaller objects, is first arrested by a 
Hindu pagoda, covered with sculpture, and hewn 
from a single mass of rock ; being about twenty -six 
feet in height, nearly as long, and about half as broad. 
Within is the lingam* and a long inscription on the 
wall, in characters unknown. 

Near this structure, the surface of the rock, about 
ninety feet in extent, and thirty in height, is cover- 
ed with figures in bas-relief. A gigantic figure of 
the god Knsh?ia is the most conspicuous, with 
Arjuna his favourite, in the Hindu attitude of prayer ; 
but so void of flesh, as to present more the appear- 
ance of a skeleton than the representation of a living 
person. Below is a venerable figure, said to be 

[* This temple now contains an image of G-auesa. — Cp. Babingtons 
m/m.] 
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tlie father of Arjuna ;* both figures proviug the 
sculptor possessed no iuconsiderable skill. Here 
are the representations of several animals, and of 
one which the Brahmans name simlia, or lion ; but 
by no means a likeness of that animal, wanting the 
peculiar characteristic, the mane. Something in- 
tended to represent this is, indeed, visible, which 
has more the effect of spots. It appears evident, 
the sculptor was by no means so well acquainted 
with the figure of the lion as with that of the ele- 
phant and monkey, both being well represented in 
this group. This scene, I understand, is taken from 
the Mah^bh4rata, and exhibits the principal persons 
whose actions are celebrated in that work. 

Opposite, and surrounded by a wall of stone, are 
pagodas of brick, said to be of great antiquity. 
Adjoining is an excavation in the rock, the massy 
roof seemingly supported by columns, not unlike 
those in the. celebrated cavern in the Island of Ele- 
phanta, but have been left unfinished. This was 
probably intended as a place of worship. A few 
paces onward is another, and a more spacious, exca- 
vation, now used, and I suppose originally intended, 
as a shelter for travellers. A scene of sculpture 
fronts the entrance, said to represent Krishna attend- 
ing the herds of Ananda.t One of the group repre- 
sents a man diverting an infant, by playing on a flute, 
and holding the instrument as we do. J A gigantic 
figure of the god, with the gopis, and several good 
representations of nature, are observed. The columns 

P A Braliman ontlae spot states that this figure represents Drona- 
charyya^ the preceptor of the Kauravas and P^wdavas.] 

Ct Fanda ?] [J Kr^sh?ta.] 
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supporting the roof are of different orders ; the base 
of one is the figure of a Sphynx. On the pavement 
is an inscription, (see Inscript.) Near is the almost 
deserted village, which still retains the ancient name 
Mah^balipuram. The few remaining Brahmans visit 
the traveller, and conduct him over the rock. 

In the way up the rock a prodigious circular stone 
is passed under, so placed by nature on a smooth 
and sloping surface, that you are in dread of its 
crushing you before you clear it. The diameter of 
this stone is twenty-seven feet. The top of the rock 
is strewed with fragments of bricks, the remains, as 
you are informed, of a jDalace standing on this site. 
A rectangular polished slab, about ten feet in length, 
with the figure of a simha couchant, at the south 
end, is shewn you as the couch of the Dharmar^ja. 
A short way further, the bath used by the females 
of the palace is pointed out. A tale I suspect 
fabricated by the Brahmans to amuse the traveller. 
That some of their own caste had chosen this spot, 
retired among rocks, and difficult of access, to reside 
in, and that the bath, as it is called, which is only a 
rough stone boUowed, was their reservoir for water, 
would have an air of probability. The couch seems 
to have been cut from a stone accidentally placed in 
its present situation, and never to have made a part 
of the internal furniture of a building. The simha, 
if intended as a lion, is equally imperfect with the 
fio’ures of the same animal before mentioned. 

O 

Descending over immense beds of stone, you 
arrive at a spacious excavation ; a temple dedicated 
to 5iva, who is represented, in the middle compart- 
ment, of a large stature and with four arms ; the 
left foot rests on a bull couchant ; a small figure of 
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Bralmia on tlie riglit liand; another of Vishun on 
the left ; where also the figure of his goddess Pk*- 
vati is observed. At one end of the temple is a 
gigantic figure of Vishwn, sleeping on an enormous 
cobra-da-capella with several heads, and so dispos- 
ed as to form a canopy over the head of the god.* 
At the opposite end is the goddess 5'iva with eight 
arms, mounted on a, simha. Opposed to her is a 
gigantic figure with a buffalo’s head and human body. 
Between these is a human figure, suspended with tlie 
head downwards. The goddess is represented with 
several warlike weapons, and some armed dwarf 
attendants ; while the monster is armed with a club. 
In the character of Durga, or protector of the virtu- 
ous, the goddess is rescuing from the Yamarajat (the 
figure with the buffalo’s head) the suspended figure 
fallen improperly into his hands. The figure and 
action of the goddess are executed in a masterly and 
spirited style. Over this temple, at a considerable 
elevation, is a smaller, -wrought from a single mass of 
stone. Here is seen a slab, similar to the Dhanna- 
raja’s couch. Adjoining is a temple, in the rough, 
and a large mass of rock, the upper part roughly 
fashioned for a pagoda. If a conclusion may be drawn 
from these unfinished works, an uncommon and 
astonishing perseverance was exerted in finishing the 
structures here ; and the more so, from the stone 
being a species of granite, and extremely hard.| 

The village contains but few houses, mostly in- 
habited by Brahmans, the number of whom has, how- 

P /S'eslia, tlie king of the serpent race as a large tiionsand-lieaded 
snake, at once the couch and canopy of Yishsra, and the upholder 
of the world, which rests on one of his heads.”-— Wilson.] 

[f Should be Mahishasura.] [J Cp, Gubbins, infra.l 
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ever decreased of late, owing to a want of tlie means 
of subsisting. The remains of several stone edifices 
are seen here ; and a large tank, lined with steps of 
stone. A canopy for the pagoda attracts the atten- 
tion, as by no means wanting in magnificence or ele- 
gance.* It is supported by four columns, with base 
and capital, about twenty-seven feet in height ; the 
shaft tapering regularly upwards is composed of a 
single stone, though not round, but sixteen-sided ; 
measuring at bottom about five and a half feet. 

East of the village, and washed by the sea, which, 
perhaps, would have entirely demolished it before 
now but for a defence of large stones in front, is a 
pagoda of stone, containing the lingam, and dedicat- 
ed to 6^iva. Besides the usual figures within, one 
of a ffiarantie stature is observed stretched out on the 
ground, and represented as secured in that position.! 
This the Brahmans tell you was designed for a Raja, 
who was thus secured by Vishnu ; j^robably alluding 
to a prince of the Vishnu caste having conquered the 
country, and taken its prince. The surf here breaks 
far out over, as the Brahmans inform you, the ruins 
in the city, which was incredibly large and magni- 
ficent. Many of the masses of stone near the shore 
appear to have been wu"ought. A Brahman, about 
fifty years of age, a native of the place, wdiom I 
have had an opportunity of conversing with since 
my arrival at Madras, informed me his grandfather 
had frequently mentionedhaving seen the gilt tops of 

[^Tlic Dolotsava ‘porcli of tlie swinging festival;" 

where the image of the god used amiually to be brought out and 
jswiiBg before the people.] 

[f It is an image of Yish9^u, in a recumbent position. The folds 
of his garment were apparently mistaken for fetters.— Cp, other 
notices, mfra*} . 
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five pagodas in the surf, no longer visible. In the 
account of this place by Mr. William Chambers, in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches, wo find men- 
tion of a brick pagoda, dedicated to -Siva, and washed 
by the sea ;® this is no longer visible ; but as the 
Brahmans have no recollection of such a structure, 
and as Mr. Chambers wrote from memory, I am in- 
clined to think the pagoda of stone mentioned above 
to be the one he means. However, it appears fi'om 
good authorities that the sea on this part of the coast 
is encroaching by very slow, but no less certain 
steps, and will perhaps in a lapse of ages entirely 
hide these magnificent ruins. 

About a mile to the southward are other struc- 
tures of stone, of the same order as those north, but 
having been left unfinished, at first sight appear 
different ; the southernmost of these is about forty 
feet in height, twenty -nine in breadth, and nearly the 
same in length, hewn from a single mass : the out- 
side is covered with sculpture, (for an account of 
which see Inscriptions :) the next is also cut from 
one mass of stone, being in length about forty-nine 
feet, in breadth and height twenty-five, and is rent 
through the middle from the toj) to the bottom ; a 
large fragment from one corner is observed on the 
ground. No account is preserved of the powerful 
cause which produced this destructive effect. Beside 
these, are three smaller structures of stone. Here 
is also the simha, or lion, very large, but, except in 
size, I can observe no difference from the figures of 
the same animal northerly. Near the simha is an 
elephant of stone about nine feet in height, and 


f* Soc page 10, SMjwa.] 
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lai'ge in proportion. Here, indeed, we observe the 
true figure and character of the animal. 

The Brahman before mentioned informed me that 
their Puranas contained no account of any of the 
structures here described, except the stone pagodas 
near the sea and the pagodas of brick at the village, 
built by Hharmaraja and his brothers. He, how- 
evei’, gave me the following traditional account : That 
a northern prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) 
about one thousand years ago was desirous of 
having a great work executed, but the Hindu sculp- 
tors and masons refused to execute it on the terms 
he offered. Attempting force I suppose, they, in 
number about four thousand, fled with their effects 
from his country hither, where they resided four 
or five years, and in this interval executed these 
magnificent works. The prince at length discover- 
ing them, prevailed on them to return, -which they 
did, leaving the works unfinished as they appear at 
present.* 

To those who know the nature of these people, 
this account will not appear improbable. At present 
w'e sometimes hear of all the individuals of a parti- 
cular branch of trade deserting their houses, because 
the hand of power has treated them somewhat 
roughly ; and we obseiwe like circumstances conti- 
nually in miniature. Why the Brahmans resident on 
the spot keep this account secret, I cannot determine ; 
but am led to suppose they have an idea, the more 
they can envelope the place in mystery the more 
people will be tempted to visit and investigate, by 
which means they profit considerably. 

GubWns, 
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The difference of style in the architecture of these 
structures;, and those on the coast hereabouts, (with 
exceptions to the pagodas of brick at the village, 
and that of stone near the sea, both mentioned in 
the Pui'aiias, and which are not different,) tends to 
prove that the artists were not of this country; and 
the resemblance of some of the figures and pillars to 
those in the Elephanta cave, seems to indicate they 
were from the northward.* The fragments of bricks, 
at the top of the rock, may be the remains of habi- 
tations raised in this place of security by the fugi- 
tives in question. Some of the inscriptions, how- 
ever, (all of which were taken by myself with much 
care,) may throw further light on this subject. 

Inscriptions at Mahabaliptjram.+ 

On the lower Division of the Southern Structure 
and the Eastern Face. 

This inscription is above a figure apparently 
female, but with only one breast, (as at the cave 
in Elephanta Island.)| Four arms are observed ; in 
one of the hands a battle-axe, a snake coiled up on 
the right side. 

There is nothing here of whicli the prototype cannot be traced 
in the caves of the north. In plan and design they resemble the 
Hindu series at Ellora, though many of their details are only to be 
found at Ajunta and Salsette/ — Fergusson, Jour. E* A. S. Voh YIII, 
p. 88.] 

[f Cp. Babington, infra.'] 

[J Arddhanari^a, a form of Sm, half male, half female.] 
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r*i 


Above a male figure with four arms. 


Northern Face. 




Above a male 'figure with four arms ; a battle- 
axe in one of the hands. 

Southern Front. 




Above a male figure, with four arms. 


L2SW: 


Above a male figure. 
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On the Middle Division^ Eastern Facc\ 


51^1 


Above a male, bearing a weapon of war on the 
left shoulder. 


Northern Face, 


&& 


Above a male with four arms, leaning on a bull ; 
the hair plaited, and rolled about the head ; a string 
across the left shoulder, as the Brahmans’ string of 
the present day. 
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J\.bove two figures, male and female. Tlie former 
lias four arms, and the string as above ; is lean- 
ing on the latter, who seems to stoop from the 
weiglit. The head of tlie male is covered wdth a 
high cap, while the hair of the female is in the 
same form as that of the female figures at Ele- 
phanta. 


Above two figures, male and female. The former 
has four arms, and the string. 
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Above a male figure, with four arms; 


Above a male fi8:ure, •with four arms, leaning on 
a female, seeming to stoop under the weight. 


Above a male, with four arms. A scej)tre appears 
in one hand. This inscription being very difficult 
to come at, is perhaps not quite correct. 


Above a male figure, with four arms, 
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West Front. 

cj Ip d.il] 

Over a male. The string over the left shoulder, 
and a warlike weapon on the right. 

Another figure on this face, but no inscription 
above it. 


On the Upper Division. 

Each front of this division is ornamented with 
figures, different in some respects from those beloAv : 
all, however, of the same family. 

On the Eastern front is a male figure, (two arms 
only.) He has two strings or belts; one crossing 
the other over the shoulder. 


Over him is the following inscription, the only one 
on this division. 



This inscription* is on the pavement ot the choul- 
try near the village, very roughly cut, and appa- 
rently by different artists from those who cut the 
former. 


A scrawl in tlie modern Telngu character. — Cp. Babington, 
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The characters of this inscription bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the inscription in the stone 
pagoda, near the village mentioned in the first part 
of the account of the place. 






III . — An account of tlie Sculptures and Inscriptiom 
at Mahdmalaip^r ; illustratedhy Plates. By Ben- 
jamin Guy Babington, m.b., f.k.s., Sec. II.A.S. 

[From Transactions of tlie Koyal Asiatic Society, Yol. II. 1S30.] 

Head July 12t.b, 1323. ' 

T he remains of ancient sciirpturG; called by Euro- 
peans tlie Seven Pagodas, on the Coromandel 
Coast, tliirty-five miles south of Madras, have long 
attracted the attention of those who feel an interest 
in Hindu Archeology ; and, so long ago as the year 
1788, formed the subject of a paper in the first 
volume of the Asiatic Besearches. The author, 
Mr. William Chambers, wrote from memory, after 
an interval of twelve years from thepieriod at which 
he had visited the scene which he described. His 
account, unaccompanied as it was by drawings or fac- 
similes of the inscriptions, could therefore scarcely 
be expected to be sufficiently minute to answer any 
further purpose than that avowed by himself, of 
exciting public attention, and “ giving rise to more 
accurate observations, and more complete discoimries 
on the same subject.” In the fifth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, published in 1 79 S, there is a more 
descriptive account of these temples and excavations, 
written by Mr. Goldingham, a gentleman of well- 
known talent, on whose observations, as they were 
recorded on the spot, we may with confidence rely. 
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Mrs. Graham is indeed a later ■writer on the subject : 
but her remarks are desultory, and her information 
imperfect, as might be expected from the opportu- 
nities presenting themselves to a casual and hasty 
visitor. In Bishop Heber’s narrative, three pages 
are devoted to a notice of Mah4balip4r. (Pages 
216 — 218, vol. iii.) But the author merely follows 
the legends of the place, and evidently aims at 
nothing more than a record in his journal of his im- 
pressions on a cursory visit. The testimony, how- 
ever, which this lamented prelate bears to the degree 
of skm displayed in these sculptures must, from his 
acknowledged taste, be .looked upon as peculiarly 
valuable ; and it is gratifying to one who has taken 
much interest in them to find, that he considered 
“ some of the porticos, temples and bas-reliefs as 
very beautifully executed,” and pronounced “the 
general merit of the work as superior to that of 
Elephanta.”* 

With these notices already before the public, it 
would be superfluous to occupy the attention of the 
Society with another detailed description of these 
monuments, and I shall therefore content myself 
with a reference to Mr. Goldingham’s paper, as far 
as may be necessary to accomplish the objects which 
I have at present in view. These are, first, to convey 
a just notion of the merits of the principal sculptures, 
by means of drawings made on the spot hy Mr. 
Andrew Hudleston and myself, several years since ; 
and, secondly, to throw some light upon the inscrip- 
tions found among these temples. 

To the legendary accounts of the Brahmans at 

[* Op. Fergusson’s “ Eook-cut Temples of lEdia,” Loadon, 1864. 

Introduction p, xiii.] 
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MaliAmalaipAr, wliich are given at such length by 
Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Graham, I attach little value, 
because I find that they have not even ]3reserved the 
memoiy of the language and character of the inscrip- 
tions -which here abound ; and because this place, in 
being accounted the work of the five sons of PfincZu, 
only shares a tradition common to all the antiquities 
of unexplained origin in the south of India. So far 
from believing in the tales of these Brahmans, who 
are obviously interested in connecting wonderful 
stories with the remains which they gain a livelihood 
by shewing to strangers, I even doubt whether Mah4- 
malaipur was ever, as asserted by them, the site of a 
great city, now partly covered by the sea ; and still 
more, whether the gilded summit of one of the five 
pagodas, said to be so covered, was visible two 
generations ago. Several circumstances lead me to be 
sceptical on these points : first, the absence of all 
remains of buildings,'^'* walls, mounds of rubbish, or 
broken pottery, such as I have invariably found sur- 
rounding the site of other ancient cities ; secondly, 
the fruitless attempts made by the late Mr. Ellis and 
Colonel Mackenzie to ascertain the existence of 
sunken buildings by careful soundings made off the 
shore ; thirdly, the silence of tradition on other parts 
of the Coromandel Coast regarding so vast an en- 
croachment of the sea, t and consequent loss of land, as 
must necessarily have taken place to effect the sub- 
mersion of lofty pagodas still remaining erect, and 
that too since the formation of the present system of 

The small ruined brick edifice on the top of the rock can hardly 
he considered an exception. 

[f Op. iJTewbold’s Summary of the Geology of Southern India. 
Journ. E. A, S, Yol. viii, p. 250.] 
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Hindu mytliology, to whicli tlxe existing sculptures 
obviously relate ; fourtbly, the circumstance that the 
authenticity of the legend must mainly depend on 
the name of the place as connected with the history 
of Mah^bali ; whereas it will be shewn, when con- 
sidering the inscriptions, that Mah^baliphr is not its 
ancient designation ; lastly, the omission of all 
mention of Mahdbali in the inscriptions, and of any 
reference to him in the sculptures.* 

Although I thus reject the account of the Brah- 
mans on the spot, I have nothing certain to offer in 
its room. If a conjecture however may be hazard- 
ed regarding the origin of this place, I should be 
inclined to believe that its sequestered situation and 
the picturesque position of the rocks and caves in- 
duced certain Brahmans to obtain* royal grants for 
founding an Agrah4rat here, and that, in order to 
increase the sanctity of their temples, they from time 
to time employed stone-masons (several families of 
whom reside at MalAmalaiphr, and appear to have 
worked the quarries of granite time immemorial) to 
ornament the rocks with the excavations and sculp- 
tures which we now find. 

Plate I. represents the sculptured rock, which has 
been described by Mr. Goldingham in his second 
paragraph, as occupying a surface about ninety feet 
in extent and thirty in height, and covered with 
figures in bas-relief. This subject has been repre- 
sented in Mrs. Graham’s Journal by an etching copied 
from an outline belonging to Colonel Mackenzie, the 
inaccuracy of which will be sufficiently apparent on 

The Asura Bali is probably represented by one of the figures in 
plate VIJ 

[f A village granted to Brahmans.] 
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Hindu visitors as being universally adopted' by the 
inodern GopMas.* The execution of this work is 
coarse, and the design rude ; and though particular 
parts have much merit, yet the limbs of the principal 
figures are clumsy and ill-proportioned, the attitudes 
foi'ced, and the countenances without expression. 

Greatly superior is the skill displayed by the 
artists emjDloyed in the excavation described by Mr. 
Goldingham in his fifth paragraph ',f but even here, 
under the same roof, there is much inequality in the 
execution of the diiferent subjects. The central com- 
partment (see plate III., No. 1), and that on the left 
on entrance (see plate III., No. 2) are tame perform- 
ances, compared with the very spirited representation 
of Durga seated on her lion, and attacking Mahish4- 
sura, which occupies the right compartment.| (See 
plate IV.) I have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
to be the most animated piece of Hindu sculpture 
which I have ever seen ; and I would venture to 
recommend that a cast of it should, if possible, be 
taken for this Society. In the meantime, a tolerably 
just notion may be formed of its merits from the 
excellent and accurate delineation of Mr. Hudleston. 

The smaller temple, which Mr. Goldingham men- 
tions as placed at a considerable elevation above that 
just alluded to, and wrought out of a single mass of 
1 ock, is so rich in sculpture and ornament, and occu- 
pies so picturesque and sequestered a spot, that it 
is suiqwising he should have passed it over with so 
slight a notice. This excavation is in form a paral- 
lelogram, open on one of the longer sides, where it is 
supported on two columns. It contains four large 

C* Cowherds.] [f P. 32-33, [ J Cp. Braddook, 



recess opposite the entrance; besides two niches 
occupied by Dwdrapdlas.* The Yar4ha Avatara 
represented in plate V., is placed at the left end of 
the chamber. Plate VL, the subject of which seems 
to be some incarnation of yish5m,t fills the compart- 
ment at the opposite end. On the right of the 
recess a female deityj appears, surmounted by an 
umbrella (see plate VII., No. 1) ; whilst on the left 
is a female figure§ seated on a lotus throne, and attend- 
ed by damsels w^ho bear water-pots, to be discharged 
in turn over her head by the elephants seen in the 
background (see plate VIII.) The position of the 
DwArapalas will be seen in plate VIII., No. 2. Of 
the columns which support the front of the excava- 
tion, as well as of the side pilasters, I have thought 
it worth while, on account of their beauty and singular 
order, to furnish drawings (plate VII., Nos. 2 and 3) ; 
while the general appearance of the cave-temple will 
be best under-stood by reference to plate IX.1I 

Thorg are several other pieces of sculpture con- 
tained in small temples among the rocks, not noticed 
either by Mr. Chambers or Mr. Goldingham ; and of 
these, plate X., Nos. 1, 2, 3, are examples. 

The Dolotsava Ma?^d^apam,|| seen in the centre of 
the village, is remarkable for the lightness and ele- 
gance of its construction. It is of granite, and is 

Door-keepers.] 

[f The dwarf incarnation, VSmana Avat^ira.] 

[J BhadrakSli, a form of P^rvati.] 

[§ Pdrvati, as Devi. — Cp. plates 30 and 33 in Moor’s ITindn Pan- 
theon. — But the Vaishmivas call the figure Gaja Lakshmi.] 

[«|[ The .wiiterha^, omitted to^ mention that the ceiling is painted.] 
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supported on four columns, which rise from a plat- 
form elevated by three steps. (See plate XI., No. 1.) 
The shafts of the columns with the base are hewn 
from a single stone, and, including the capital, are 
twenty-seven feet in height. 

The stone pagoda on the sea-shore, which serves 
as a land-mark for shipping, and is erroneously stated 
by Mr. Chambers to be built of brick, is delineated 
in plate XI., No. 2; and the gigantic figure lying 
stretched on the floor in one of its recesses, in plate 
XII. At the time when this drawing was made, the 
figure was enclosed in a small chamber ; but on a 
subsequent visit I found that the walls had given 
way, thus leaving it exposed to the open air. As a 
record therefore of the state of this pagoda and figure, 
I regard these drawings as not without value in the 
collection now presented to the Society ; for such is 
the dilapidated condition of this structure, that the 
period cannot be far distant when it will no longer 
exist. The effects of the salt-water spray add much 
to those of time in hastening its decay.t 

Whether this pagoda was dedicated to Vishnu or to 
Niva, I regard as doubtful : tradition favours the 
former suppositiom At all events, the pillar which 
stands before it amid the spray of the sea is certainly 
not a Ungam, as some suppose, but merely the stambha 
or post, which is found, I believe, fronting all Hindu 
temples of consideration. J That this pillar is now 
near the high-water mark is by no means a convincing 


p P. 10, supra,'] 

[f Tile writer greatly under-estimated tlxe strengtli oftMs building. 
There is no probability of its disappearance,] 

[{ See note f p. 1 1, supra,— The Brahmans say it is a lamp-posi^ 
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date might possibly thus be ascertained, I would 
suggest that the Madras Literary Society be recom- 
mended to take measures for etfocting this object. 
In order to facilitate the task of deciphering this 
and similar records, I have drawn out an alphabet 
(see plate XIII.) from a' careful collation of several 
ancient Tamil inscriptions.* 

As it seems probable, from a passage in another 
ancient inscription hereafter noticed, that Mah4- 
malaipfir was a /S'iva-sthala, I am inclined to con- 
sider the Varahasvaml pagoda as quite distinct, 
and probably of a different era from the antiquities, 

* The changes which time has produced are in some letters very 
great ; and where characters are so simple as those of the Tamil 
language, even slight alterations in form give rise to perplexity. I 
may adduce, as an example, the letter Im, the most ancient form of 
which was a Latin cross . In the course of time a top was added 

to the left side, and the cross bar was curved thus ^ . The next 
alteration was in the addition of a perpendicular line falling from the 
left extremity of the top . The top was then extended to the right 

and by prolonging the extremities of the curved line, the mo- 
dern letter has at length been formed, or in a still more com- 
plicated manner as in the Grantha thus . In its modern form 
^ it might easily be confounded with the ^ which, though it now 

has a tail, was anciently written without one, thus Qf). Other 
examples might be given, but they suggest themselves on an inspec- 
tion of the alphabet itselL 

I cannot touch on the subject of ancient Tamil characters without 
remarking, that their extreme simplicity seems one among many 
circumstances, which indicate that the language is of very high 
antiquity. The Sanscrit of the south of India is w'ritten in cha- 
racters (the Orantha) derived from the Tamil, but they are much 
more complica^4» therefore probably posterior in point of anti- 

of the Tamil language, wholly dis- . 
aspirated csms<«aate^ it» 
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properly so called, which belong to this place. The 
difference of language in the inscription, and the 
circumstance that the pagoda is a built structure pro- 
jecting from the face of the rock, and not an excava- 
tion, increase the probability of this conclusion. It 
is not unlikely, however, that there may exist in the 
sanctuary a subordinate sculpture representing the 
Varaha AvatAra like that of K^’ish^ja and the Go- 
pMas in the Krishna Manciapam, and of equally 
ancient date, and that a roof and walls may have 
been thrown out from this rock, and a temple thus 
formed.’'^ The Brahmans on the spot did not permit 
me to enter the sanctuary to ascertain this point. 

Throughout this Tamil inscription the place is 
called Mahamalaipllr, which signifies the city of 
the great mountain, evidently with reference to the 
rocky eminence in the vicinity. This indeed cannot 
be called a great mountain on account of its size : 
but the word mahd may refer to greatness of sanc- 
tity, or renown, with equal propriety. 

To designate the village Mahabalipuram,, the 
native name at the present day, is therefore an error, 
which has led to the assumption that this was the 
capital of that renowned giant Mah4 Bali, whose 
kingdom, if it ever actually existed, was on the 

possession of letters and sounds not found in Sanscrit, its division 
into dialects, one of wliicli contains but few words of Sanscrit deri- 
vation ; and lastly, its locality at the southern extremity of India, 
would seem likewise to indicate an independent origin, and one of at 
least equal antiquity with the Sanscrit itself; but this is a subject 
foreign to that now under consideration, and deserving a more 
lengthened discussion than the limits of a note will allow. 

This supposition is correct ; a temple has been built round an 
ancient sculpture on the face of the rock, representing the Yardha 
Avat^ra.] 
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western coast of India, where he is still honoured 
by an annual festival. 

A second kind of character found at Mahdmalai- 
phr is in a small monolithic pagoda,* now dedicated 
to Ga«esa,t and situated on the north side of the 
hill. It is contained in an inscription (see plate 
XIV.) of considerable length, but is so faintly cut, 
and on such rough granite, that the fac-simile which 
T have furnished, however imperfect, cost me several 
days’ labour to trace.f One of the Jain Brahmans, 
in the employ of Colonel Mackenzie, had such a 
knowledge of ancient characters somewhat similar to 


^ Mrs. Graham gives an engraving of this small pagoda, which she 
says is called the Tir of Arjuna, and she explains the word Tir (pro- 
perly Ter), to mean a place of religious retirement. The explanation 
is erroneous, as the word T^r signifies, in Tamil, a car or sacred 
vehicle, corresponding with the Sanscrit Hatha. 

t When Mr. Goldingham wrote his account^ this pagoda contained a 
Ungam (see his first paragraph [p. 30 supra']), so that it has passed from 
the iS'aivas into the possession of the Yaishwavas since that period.§ 
Brahman families of both sects reside on the spot. 

J In this character there are two forms of affix for long d, used in- 
differently as convenience may suggest. Thus, in the first stanza, 

we find the syllable m M in the word Mranam made 

while in the eighth stanza the same syllable in the word 

is made thus 41^]. The letters p w> and $ {^) seem 
similar in form; but perhaps some slight difference may have 
escaped my observationv In modern Grantha, an inflection in the 
middle of the character makes the difference between s and p, thus 

2 t* So also iu the ancient character, the inflection may 

have been greater in the s than in the p, thus and but I 
. have not upon this supposition felt authorized to depart from the 
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ia deciphering a great part of this inscription, the 
language of which is Sanscrit. The following is a 
ti’anslation of the ten slokas which were intelligible, 
while about two verses at the end were left unde- 
ciphered : — 

1. May the cause of creation, existence, and 

destruction, which is itself without cause, 
the destroyer of Manmatha (desire), be pro- 
pitious to the desires of the world, 

2. May he who is united with Uma, of many 

kinds of illusion, without quality, the des- 
troyer of evil dispositions, of incorruptible 
wealth, the Lord of ILubera, be counted 
excellent. 

■ I ; 

•3. May that deity (;S'iva) protect us all, who is 
the seat of prosperity, and by whose means 
KaiMsa disappeared and descended to Pa- 
t^la, yielding by its weight, which he caused 
on account of its being with (supported 
by) the ten-faced (B4vana). 

4 May he who bears /Siva in his mind engrossed 

- . - by devotion, and the earth on his shoulders, 
with as much ease as if it were an orna- 
ment, long prevail. 

•5. By that king of satisfied wishes, with crowds 
of conquered enemies, who is known by 
the name of J ayara^a Stambha, this build- 
ing was made. 


SolDart (P) and sent to England, Lady H. giving 20 pngodas to tire 
villagers as a consideration! Lord Hobart was Governor of Madras 
from. Sept. 1794 to U'ebruary 1798. Mr* Ooldingbam’s account wa-s 
puMished in tlie latter year.] 
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6. May that fear-inspiring, good-giving, desire- 

destroying (Siva, to whom the earth, space, 
the moon, fire, the sun, &c., are a body, be 
victorious. 

7. The good-faced among nations (the beauty of 

the world) sprung from a mother bringing 
forth heroes, remains without doubt in a 
place of lotuses, full of sacred waters, and 
is adorned with all sorts of precious stones. 

8 and 9. Siva, the beautiful, sits in the broad 
lake Siras which teems with (lit. is a mine 
of) lotuses resembling variegated gems, 
and is full of water for spiinlding the for- 
tunate and much-loved Kjimar^ja, who puts 
down the pride of his enemies, who is the 
source (receptacle) of glory, and is eaimest, 
in worshipping >Siva. 

10. He (Kamar4ja) who dwells on the heads of 
kings, caused this temple of ^iva, which 
resembles the temple on Kailasa, to be 
erected for the happiness of the earth.* 

I have lately received from Madras two ancient 
inscriptions purporting to be from the neighbour- 
hood of Mah&malaiptir, and two also have been 
kindly furnished me by Colonel De Havilland. Of 
these four, two appear to be identical, which reduces 
the number to three. Their precise localities I have 
not the means of knowing, with the exception of 
one, entitled by Colonel De Havilland, “ Sanscrit 
inscription engraven on the north side of the 
verandah of a pagoda excavated out of the solid 
granite, two miles north of Mah4balipuram.” All 

P See Appendk.] 
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these inscriptions differ in character from each other, 
but agree precisely in matter ; and. it is remarkable 
that the slokas of which they are composed are, with 
the exception of the last, contained, though in 
different order, in the inscription copied by me from 
the wall of the Ganesa pagoda and of which a 

translation has just been furnished. ^ To state this 

more in detail, my inscription, which, it is to be 
observed, is in a character differing again from any 
of the rest, consists of ten slokas deciphered, 
besides as much as would probably make two slokas 
more remaining undeciphered. The other insciip- 
tions consist of five slokas only, with some unde- 
ciphered portions, with which I have not thought 
it worth while to encumber the plate ; the first four 
being in the metre called anushtubh, the last m a 
variety of the metre called vaitaliya. 

The first three slokas in my inscription are not 
found in the others ; my fourth sloka is the same 
as theirs. The fifth, sixth, and seventh slokas of 
my inscription are wanting in the others. My 
eighth and ninth slokas are their first and second, 
and my tenth is their third. Their fifth sloka I 
have , ascertained, after a very careful comparison, 
to be quite different from the remaining undecipher- 
ed portion of my inscription. Its translation is as 
follows : “ Atiranachanda (he who in battle is very 
furious), Lord of Kings, built this place called 
Atiranachandesvara. May ^iva, the beloved, ac- 
companied by the daughter (Parvati) of the snowy 
mountain, by Kartikeya, and their suite of deities, 

be present in it for ever.” 

These inscriptions are peculiarly valuable, as 
giving us at once four different kinds of Sanscrit 
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writing, wliereqf two (plate XIV. and plate XV., 
No. 1.) are, in my opinion, ancient forms of the 
Grantha, or that character in which Sanscrit is 
invariably written in the south of India, and in 
which alone I was able to procure books for study 
at Madras. The other two will probably be con- 
sidered as species of ancient Devanagart. (See 
plate XV., Nos. 2 and 3.) 

This variety of character, with identity of matter, 
leads me to think it probable that the inscription 
itself was a kind of general proclamation sculptured 
in different places, and modified, as in my inscrip- 
tion, to render it applicable to local circumstances. 
Whether it will throw light upon the history of 
Mahdmalaipfir, containing as it does the name of the 
sovereign who founded the temples to which it has 
been affixed, is a question which I must leave to be 
examined by those who have studied the ancient 
dynasties of the south of India. 

A third kind of character at MahAmalaipfir, or a 
sixth kind, if we reckon those received from Madras 
and from Colonel De Havilland, is to be found in 
the inscriptions o^er the basso-relievo figures which 
ornament the monolithic pagodas already mention- 
ed as situated to the southward of the village, and 
of which several are represented in plate XVI. 
Neither the Jain Brahman employed by Colonel 
Mackenzie, nor any other native of India who had 
seen these inscriptions, was able to decipher them, 
or to offer any conjecture as to the language in which 
they were written ; and even the learned Mr. Ellis, 
after repeated visits to this place, was equally unsuc- 
cessful in his endeavours. Mrs. Graham, indeed, 
states that Colonel Mackenzie had found a Brah- 
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man who read the character so as to pronounce 
the sounds, hut did not understand the language 
they express. Whether any person did actually 
thus impose on that gentleman, or whether Mrs. 
Graham has confounded these insci’iptions with the 
last, I cannot determine, but it is quite certain that, 
if any person had been able to decipher the charac- 
ter, he would, without any difficulty, have discover- 
ed the language to he Sanscrit. It was by assuming 
this to be the case, that I succeeded in deciphering 
these inscriptions.'"' 

I beg now to lay them befoi'e the Society, together 
with a transcript in Devanagari, and a translation. 
(See plate XVII.) 

It is to be regretted that these inscriptions, 
instead of containing general information respecting 
the origin or date of the sculptures, are merely 
epithets applicable to the figures over which they 
are placed. At the same time we should remember 
that their brevity and position, having led to the 
assumption that they were names of deities, thus 
rendered the task of deciphering them somewhat 
less difficult. Unimportant as they are in them- 
selves, a knowledge of tliem may lead to the acquire- 
ment of useful or curious information to be drawn 
from other sources, and I trust that the Society will 
indulgently consider the utility of this research, not 

^ There is one instance, as will be seen on a reference to plate 
XYII., in wliich the characters are of the same kind as those in the 
inscription of the Gmtessi pagoda, a proof that both were in use at 
the same period. It is probable therefore that one was the round, 
and the other the square form, analogous to the two varieties of Pali 
and Ariyam^t 

[f Arjam is the round, modern Malay alam character.] 
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IV . — A Guide to the Scidptnres, Excavation?, and 
other remarhdble ohjects at Mdmallaiph’, generally 
hioivn to Europeans as “ the Seven Pagodas” by the 
late Lieutenant John BRAnnocK, of the Madras 
Establishment. To ivluch are added so'ine. Archaso- 
logical Notes, by the Eeverend Taylor, 

and a Supplementary account of the remains at 
Sdluvan Kuppam, by Walter Elliot, Esq.,* of the 
Madras Civil Service. — Communicated by the 
Eeverend George William Mahon, a.m.. Garrison 
Chaplain, Fort St. George. 

[From tlie Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Yol. XIII. 1844.] 

I N’ the month of June 1840, I accompanied a 
small party of friends on a visit to the remark- 
able remains at Mamallaipllr. As our excursion, 
from its necessary brevity, was likely to prove one 
of amusement rather than of antiquarian research, 
and the large quartos of the Asiatic Society are 
somewhat cumbrous, we borrowed from our friend 
Mr. Braddock a little pamphlet published by him 
some years before, which at once served as a guide 
to what was worth seeing, and explained to such 
of us as wei'e but slightly acquainted with Hindu 
Mythology, the subjects and allusions of the various 
sculptures. 


[# Ifow Sir Walter Elliot, x*c.s.i.] 


Gl' iu;a«»Oi;k''s oi:ii« TO jiajiallaii'ui;. 

On our rctui’ii 1 expressed to Mr. Braddock a 
desire tliat lie sliould undertake a fuller account of 
tlic place, and suggested that it should combine the 
useful and entertaining properties of a Guide Book 
with the more important lucubrations of the scholar. 
As topics for the latter I named a more satisfactory 
account of the Insci’iptions, and some information, 
if obtainable, as to the history of Mamallaipiir and 
the origin of the excavations and sculptures. With 
Ids Jiabitnal modesty he seemed to doubt his compe- 
tency to deal with the. latter subjects, but promised 
to revise and dilate his former paper. I then sug- 
trested that he should solicit the assistance of his 
old and valued friend, the Rev. W. Taylor, in ascei- 
taining something of the history of the place. This 
gentleman, so .well knoivn as an accomplished orien- 
tal linguist, having been recently engaged in the 
examination of the Mackenzie MSS., might, I 
thought, have discovered amongst them some infor- 
mation tending to throw light on so interesting a 
subject. Mr. Taylor, it will be seen, has responded 
with equal good feeling and ability to the request 
so made to Iiim; and his notes, appended to Mr. 
Braddock’s papier, must he considered as a most 
valuable addition to it. 

As Mr. Braddock proceeded with his work he 
forwarded the rough sheets for my pierusal, with a 
request that I should suggest any alterations which 
my more recent visit to the place might enable me 
to do. The papier was scarcely completed, no time 
had been granted for revision, I had not even seen 
its concluding sheets, when the amiable and talent- 
ed writer was hmuied away by one of those raprid 
attacks which disease sometimes makes on Europrean 
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constitutions in tins climate : and I was called on, all 
but unexpectedly, to perform the last sad offices for 
one whom I had so recently seen usefully and actively 
employed. A marble tablet erected in the Church at 
Vepery by public subscription, serves to peq)etuate 
the memory of this worthy man; and at the same 
time to evince the general sense of his Christian 
virtues, of his scientific acquirements, and of his 
constant readiness to employ them for the public 
good. 

Some months after Mr. Braddoek’s death, I was 
requested by his family to revise and prepare for 
publication his j>apers on Mamallaipfir ; a task which 
I have undertaken not without great diffidence. 
Had my lamented friend survived, he would, I 
doubt not, have made many emendations in them, 
which cannot on many accounts be done by another 
hand. 

It will be seen that neither Mr. Braddock nor Mr. 
Taylor has treated of the Inscriptions at Mamallai- 
pfir, otherwise than incidentally. Those who wish 
for some account of them, may be referred to the 
valuable article by Dr. Babington in the 2nd Volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Ho says that he noticed three lands of inscriptions at 
“ Mahamalaipur,” two of which have remained undc- 
ciphered, and that it is highly probable that there ai*e 
other kinds to be met witli in the neighbourhood. 
The first he alludes to is an ancient Tamil inscription 
on a face of rock, by the side of the inner entrance 
to the Varahasvami pagoda (Ho. 29 in the Map.)'" 
He gives no copy of it, but states that “ it records 
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a grant to tlie Varahasvami pagoda of a quantity of 
land.”* The language of this inscription renders it 
doubtful whether it is of earlier or later date than 
some of the others, which are in Sanscrit. Dr. Babing- 
ton says that throughout this Tamil inscription the 
place is called “ Mahamalaipur,” which he translates 
“ city of the great mountain,” adding that the word 
Mahfi may imply “greatness of sanctity or renown.” 
Thi.s if correct might be adduced as proof of the more 
recent ago of the insci'iiition ; for the hill is by no 
means remarkable, otherwise than for the “ sanctity 
or renown” which the sculptures maj’' have procured 
for it. It will be seen, however, that the Bev. W. 
Taylor speaks of two inscriptions, in which the place 
is called Mainallaipur, with two I’s, and if this ortho- 
graphy is correct, which he seems to think it is, the 
translation of Dr. Babington is of course overthrown, 
since malkii does not mean “ hill.” The present 
name of the place in common use appears to be 
Mavalavaram, and not Mahabalipuram, as some 
have stated. The latter mistake can scarcely be 
regretted, however, by those who have perused the 
pleasing fiction which the poetical talent of Southey 
has embodied in his “ Curse of Kehama.” 

The second kind of inscription mentioned by Dr. 
Babington appears in the temple dedicated to Garaesa, 
situated near the north end of the hill, and describ- 
ed in its order by Mr. Braddock. By the assistance 
of his Jain Brahman in deciphering the characters, 
Dr. Babington was enabled to translate this inscrip- 
tion ; and as it appears that much of the substance 
of it is repeated in some other inscriptions which he 

[* Vido Sir Wultior Elliot’s translation of this inscription, infra.'] 
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subsequently examined, it may prove interesting to 
copy bis translation in this place. It consists of ten 
6'lokas docipliered, and there remains undeciplicred 
about as much as would make two 6lokas more. 


TnindariO}h hij Bahlngfmi and his Jain Bmlimmi of tlie ten 
fii'sL dohts in the Sif>uscnt Inscrljptlon fottnddii the Gituesa Pagoda 
at MCtinalliu]}nY. 

“ 1. May the cause of creation, existence, and destruction, which is 
“ itself without cause, the destroyer of Manmatlia (desire) bo proj^i- 
tious to the desires of -the world. 

2. I^fay he who is united wuth Tlmfi, of many kinds of illusion, 
without quality, the destroyer of evil dispositions, of incorruptible 
“ wealth, the Lord of Kubora, be counted excellent. 

“ 3. May that deity (S'iva) protect us all, who is the seat of pros- 
** perity, and bj'" wdioso means Kailasa disappeared and descended to 
P^UIa, yielding by its weight, which lie caused on account of its 
being vrith (siifiwvied hij) the ten-faced (Eavawa). 

“ 4. May he who bears /Siva in his mind engrossed by devotion, 
and the earth on his shoulders, with as much case as if it were an 
** ornament, long prevail. 

“ 5. By that king of satisfied wishes, with crowds of conquered 
“enemies, who is known by the name of Jayara^ia Stambha, this 
“ building was made. 

“ G. May that fear-inspirii.ig, good-giving, desire-destroying i5iva, 
“ to whom the earth, space, moon, fire, the sun, &c., arc a body, be 
“ victorious. 

“ 7. The good-faced among nations (the leant if of the iDorld ) sprung 
“ from a mother lunngiug forth heroes, i*emains without doubt in a 
“ place of loiAises, full of sacred waters, and is adorned with aii sorts 
“ of ju-ecious stones. 

“ S and 51. iS'iva the beautiful, sits in tlfO broad lake Siras, wdiicii 
“ teems with (U arnine of) lotuses, resembling variegated gems, and 
“ is full of water for sprinkling the fortunate and much-loved 
“ Kamaraja, who puts down the pride of his enemies, who is the 
“ source (receptachj of glory, and is earnest in worshipping /Sfiva, 

** 10. He (Kamaraja,) who dwells on the heads of Kings, caused 
this temple of /Sfiva, which resembles the temple on Kailasa, to be 
“ erected for the happiness of the earth.” 


Three additional inscriptions were sent to Dr. 
Babington by some Madras friends ; one by Colonel 
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Do Havilland from the ''north side of a verandah of 
“a pagoda (jSTo, 30 in the Map)* excavated out of the 
"solid granite, two miles north of the place.” Of 
those Dr. Babington says, "all these inscriptions 
“ differ in character from each other, but agree pre- 
" cisely in matter ; and it is remarkable that the 
".siokas of which they are composed, are, with the 
“ exception of the last, contained, though in different 
“ order, in the inscription copied by me from the wall 
"of the Ganesa pagoda. My inscription is in a 
“character differing again from any of the rest. 
"The other inscriptions consist of five slokas only, 
" Avith some undeciphered portions. The first 
"three slokas in my inscription are not found in the 
" others ; my fourth sloka is the same as theirs. The 
"fifth, sixth, and seventh slokas of my inscription are 
" wanting in the others. My eighth and ninth slokas 
“ are their first and second, and my tenth is their 
"third. Their fifth sloka I have ascertained after a 
"very careful comparison, to be quite different from 
"the undeciphered portion of my inscription. Its 
" translation is as follows ; — 

Ai;ira??aclMin</a; (he lelio m haitle is very furioiis) Lord of Kings 
built- this place, called Atiraw.-aclu'uufcsvara. May the beloved, 
accompanied by the daughter (Parvati) of tlie snowy mountain, by 
Kartiheja, and their suite of deities, be present in it for ever.” 

Tlie thii’d kind of inscription is found over the 
figures on the monolithic temples to the south of the 
village. So completely have these characters become 
obsolete, that none of the learned natives consulted 
Avere able to decipher them. After considerable trou- 
ble, Dr. Babington himself succeeded in doing so. 

It might reasonably have been expected that these 
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inscriptions would liave tlu’own some light on the 
origin or probable age of the sculptures, excavations, 
and tliomselves. They afford no very precise infor- 
mation at all. The appellations given to the piince 
or jn'inees who “caused the erections,” are mere 
epitiiots, by which no individual can with certainty 
be identified, (vide Mr. Taylor’s note d) ; and wei-c 
it possible to do this, the chronology must still be in 
a very great degree theoretical. I pei'fectly agree in 
opinion Avith Mr. Taylor that there is little in the 
sculptures tliemsolves, if we except the Rathas, the 
Varuhasvami Pagoda, the Ga«esa temple and the 
temple at /S'aZuvan Kuppam, to justify the supposition 
of their very great antiquity. Most of them are in 
the most perfect presei’vation, and present a freshness 
of appearance which creates an involuntary idea of 
their almost recent execution. The subjects of the 
sculptures too are an evidence that they are not of 
very remote antiquity. They are representations of 
various personages and incidents in Hindu mytho- 
logy, and are chiefly borrowed from the famous poem, 
the Mahabharata. This and the language of the 
inscriptions which is Sanscrit, or Tamil Avith San- 
scrit derivatives, mark the presence of the Brah- 
manical faith. Now it appears from Mr. Taylor’s 
researches, that previous to the seventh century of 
the Christian era, tlio Avhole of the district in Avhich 
Mamallaipfir stands was occupied by the Ivurumbas, 
a half-civilized people of the Jaina religion ; and it 
was about that period or probably later that, under 
the auspices of Adondai, a prince whose capitals were 
Conjeveram and Tripati,* the Brahmans were intro- 


Prop. Kaiichipnram, Tirupati.] 
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duced into this part of the country. The extent of 
the works, and the labor and expense bestowed on 
them seem to indicate a long established Brahma- 
nical influence ; and it will be seen from Mr. Taylor’s 
note (c) that an historical paper amongst the Macken- 
zie MSS. affords grounds for supposing that at least 
some of these excavations, &c., were executed so 
lately as the seventeenth century by a prince deno- 
minated Siuiliamauayudu. The supplementary paper 
by Walter Elliot, Esq., relating to the remains at 
Silluvan Kuppam, serves to suggest a much earlier 
date than the latter for certain of these remarkable 
pi'oductions which he therein specifies. 

Works of this nature have been executed in all 
parts of the world during the earlier stages of civili- 
zation. Kocky caves formed by nature offer a con- 
genial shelter for the gloomy rites of a dark super- 
stition, a ready defence from the attacks of enemies 
or the inclemency of the weather, and supplied 
appropriate receptacles for the remains of the dead. 
In the most ancient times the Holy Scriptures sjpeak 
of caves as places of residence and refuge, as well as 
of sepulture. Many of these natural recesses were 
greatly enlarged and rendered more commodious 
or better adapted for the purposes of shelter and 
defence by human labor and art. This may still be 
traced in several countries of the East. Maundrell 
has described a cave near Sidon, whose sides contain 
two hundred smaller caverns. Sir R. K. Porter has 
given an interesting account of a cavern or labyrinth 
in the mountain of Kerefto, in Eastern Kurdistan. 
Similar excavations are found according to the same 
authority at Maraga in Media ; in the mountains 
near the lake Sivan, and near the site of Artaxata, 
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the ancient capital of Armenia. The sepulchral caves 
of Egypt have been admirably illustrated by Belzoni. 
Sir Alexander Bumes has given an interesting 
account of the sculptures and caves at Bameean. 
Those at Elephanta and Ellora are well known in 
India : and such as are interested in those remai'kable 
records of past times should not overlook the descrip- 
tion and beautiful sketches of Petra by Laborde. 
Amongst the savages of North-Western Australia, 
Captain Gray lias discovei’ed sculptured rocks and 
painted caverns. In this way nature appears to have 
suggested to mankind the earlier efforts of art. 

The Rathas, or monolithic temples to the south of 
the village, are probably the most ancient of the 
remains at Mdraallaipur. Their inscriptions are in a 
character so completely obsolete, that the most learn- 
ed natives, accoi'ding to Dr. Babington, are unable 
to decipher them. This species of sculpture is re- 
markable, and much more rare than mere excavations. 
It was, however, practised by the ancient Egyptians, 
and Herodotus (Lib. ii. cap. 15,5) has given a short 
description of a monolithic temple of Latona, which 
stood at Buto, near the Sebcnnytic mouth of the 
Nile. He says it measured 40 cubits or 60 feet in 
height, breadth, and width : and its roof consisted 
of a separate stone, four cubits high. This temple, 
which must have been conveyed to its site, must have 
weighed on the lowest computation upwards of 5,000 
tons. At the 175th chapter of the same book, he 
describes another monolithic temple at Sais, which 
had been brought thither by King Amasis from 
Elephantine, the island opposite Syene, immediately 
below the first cataract ; a distance of twenty days’ 
sail, or of 700 miles by land. The outside measure- 
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raent of this monolith he states to be — length, 21 
cubits; breadth, 14 ; and height, 8 : the inside measure- 
ment was — length, 18 cubits and 1 pygon ; breadth, 
12 cubits; andthe height, 5 cubits. Taking the cubit 
in round numbers at 1 foot 6 inches and the pygon at 
1 foot 3 inches, the temple must have been externally 
31 feet 6 inches long, 21 feet broad and 12 feet high : 
and internally 28 feet 3 inches long, 18 feet broad, 
and 7-| feet high. This monolith then was infe- 
rior in point of mere size to the largest of those at 
Maraallaipur ; the dimensions of which externally, 
according toMr.Goldingham, are as follows: — length 
49 feet, breadth 25 feet, and height 25 feet. But we 
must remember that while these are in loco natures, 
being cut in fact from large boulders or distinct 
masses of granite, the monolith of Amasis had to be 
conveyed to its site by manual labor ; and Herodo- 
tus affirms that two thousand boatmen were occu- 
pied in its removal for a period of upwards of three 
years. After all indeed it was not placed precisely 
where the king had proposed ; for which two reasons 
are assigned. First, that the architect, weary of the 
labor and time expended on the work, heaved a deep 
sigh as the workmen were dragging it forward, which 
Amasis interpreted as an unfavorable omen : and 
secondly, that one of the workmen, having unfortu- 
nately fallen under the moving mass, was crushed to 
death, and on this account it was allowed to remain 
where it then was. Mr. Burton, in his excerpta (plate 
41) gives a representation of a similar monolith said to 
be of the same king, and found at Tel-et-mai. This 
measures externally 21 feet 9 inches high, 13 feet 
broad, and 11 feet 7 inches deep ; and internally 19 
feet 3 inches high, 8 feet broad, and 8 feet 3 inches deep. 
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I 'riio H(.niiptiifud rocks at Mama]lai]>nr, (on which 

l‘ is represented the poiiauce of Arjuiia,) ai’c by no 

incaiis wifclioufc their parallel. This primitive appli- 
i cation of the art of sculpture seems an obvious mode 

I of perpetuating' the memory of events, historical or 

‘ mythological, and has been adopted from the earliest 

ages. On the rocks of the river Lycus, near IJeirout 
, in Syria, arc still to be seen the hgure in relief, and 

I the name inscribed, of Kemeses the great king of 

I J%yid, v\'ho is supposed to have flourishe<l about 

Ji. (j. l.hijO, and was therefore contemporary with 
hjhud and Shanigar mentioned in the book of Judges : 
but eai-ly Egyptian chronology is so exceedingly 
uncertain, that tlic era of Eemcse.s must always bo 
i conjectural. Not far from this is another sculjrturo 

I of a Persian king, and an inscription in the arrow* 

I headed character, which not having been yet deci- 

phered affords likewise no conclusive evidence as to its 
age. Copies of these have been made by Bonoini. 

• No Christian can have forgotten the exclamation of 

J ob, “ Ob that my \vords were now written ! Oh 
“ that they were printed in a book ! That tliey wero 
“ graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for 
' “ ever \” (Chap, xix., 2:3, 24.) And from some I'cmains 

in tlic wady jMokattub, and in other valleys near the 
motiiitains of Sinai, it w'oukl seem that the art of 
}• engi-aviog” on rocks is in those regions of great 

I anthpiity. Figures of men and animals acoonijjany 

j those inscriptions ; tlie characters of the latter are 

Ii for the most part unknown in the present day. These 

I inscribed rocks extend in one place for about three 

' hours march, and are mentioned by Burkhardt, 

Laborde, and other ti’avellers. 

; At Be-Sitoon, near Kermansheh in Persia, is a 

10 

i 

ill / ; • ' , I , i ' ' , ' , 

Ii ^ ' . - ' , 

ill ’ , ■ 

Iff ’ ' ' 
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stream above whose fountain-head is a projecting- 
rock containing the remains of an immense piece of 
sculpture. The great antiquity of this interesting 
relic is evidenced by the successive mutilations it has 
suffered, to afford room for subsequent inscriptions, 
as well as by the ordinary operations of time upon 
both it and them. By Mr. Macdonald Kinnier this 
bas-relief has been supposed identical with one spoken 
of by Diodorus Siculus, on tlie authority of Ctesias ; 
who certainly had peculiar advantages for obtaining 
accurate infonnation connected with Persian tradition 
and history. lie says, “ Wo are informed by Diodorus 
Siculus that Semiramis, in her march to Ecbatana, 
encamped near a mountain called Bagistan, in Media, 
She cut out a piece of the lower part of the rock, and 
caused her image to bo carved upon it, and a hundred 
of her guards that were lanceteers, standing round 
her ; she wrote likewise in Assyrian letters on the 
rock, that Semiramis ascended from the plain to the 
top of the mountain, by laying the packs and fardles 
of the beasts that followed her one upon another.” 
There are many points of resemblance between the 
mountain of Be-Sitoon and that of Bagistan described 
by Diodorus Siculus ; and supposing Mr. Kinnier to 
be right in his conjectures, we have here the rem- 
nants, for they are unfortunately no more, of a bas- 
relief executed at the lowest computation 800 years 
before the Christian era. Throughout ancient Media 
and Persia sculptured rocks, of various ages, rejieat- 
edly occur : a great many of these bas-reliefs, how- 
ever, appear to belong to the Sassaniau era : (from 
A. D. 226 to A. D. 632.) 

These introductory notes have, I fear, already 
become too long and tedious; it only remains, there- 
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fore, tliat I acknowledge my obligations to Walter 
Elliot, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, to whose 
friendly kinducs.s I am indebted for the veiy valuable 
supplementary paper on the remains at SaZuvan Kup- 
pam, a,s well as for a map of Mamallaipur drawn 
in 1808 by Colonel Mackenzie. The latter I have 
reduced, and by numbering the several objects both 
in it and in Mr. Braddoek’s d.eseription, 1 have 
endeavoured to render the whole a more useful guide 
to tliose who may dedicate a few spare hours to a 
visit to this intcrestiug .spot The sculptures are for 
the most ])art such as do mark no very advanced 
state of art. They possess none of that fini.shed ele- 
gance and refined taste, and but little of that purer 
poetic sj)irit which characterize the productions of 
Europe. Still they are highly desei'ving attention 
as the best specimems of native skill to bo met with, 
I believe, in Southern India ; and will not be under- 
valued by those Avho are capable of comprehending 
the extent to which art, even in its eai'liest infancy, 
has contributed to the civilization of mankind. 


G. W. M; 


Fort St. Oeouoe. 


LienUymnt BrmklocUs Guide to tlie Sculpiim’s, 
Excatniions, &c., at Mduw.llaipur. 

I shall commence my account of these curious 
sculptures and niins with a small dilapidated temple 
built within fifty yards of the northern termina- 
tion of the hill (No. 1.)* It is a rectangular building 


[* Tli(* .Nite’. in iliis iniper refer to platcB XX., anti XXi.J 
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of plain hewn stone devoid of ornament : 24 feet 
long, 15 foot broad, and about 12 feet high. It lias 
tivo apartments, the innermost of which contains a 
Idack 'stone lingam, neatly executed and in good 
preservation, notwithstanding that from the absence 
of rooting it is exposed to the weather. This temple 
is completely ovei’shadowed with trees, which have 
taken root in the walls, and whoso branches foreing 
their way through, the joints of the stones have con- 
tributed much to its dilapidation and present ruinous 


a|)pcarancc. 

At a short distance to the eastw'ard of this pagoda 
lies tlic Group of 3£oukeijs (No. 2) spoken of in the 
Asiatii! Researches, in an account of this place writ- 
ten in .1784. " The group, now much buried in the 
sand, consists of a male, a female, and a young one. 
The male monkey wnth a laudable love of cleanliness 
is studying tlie head of its partner with the most 
friendly attention, and the young one is satisfying 
its hunger. At a little distance lies a mutilated 
figure! of Ganesa or Pi^Zaiyar, the Hindu God of high- 
ways, &c., of whom I shall speak presently. 

[jooking towards the south, a loose mass of rock 
(No. 8) W'ill be seen I'esting on a slope of the hill, 
apparently on so mere a point, that it seems as though 
a small force would dislodge it and roll it headlong 
on the plain. Its circumference is 68 feet, and its 
height about 25.f From the eastward it has a circu- 
lar appearance ; from other points of view its figure 
is irregular. 


'"p Cp, Chambor,^, p. 4, 

[f Not fouad tliero now ( 1868 ),] 

X Mr. Goldingham gives ils diameter as 27 feci* 
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Oil tlio western face of the northern termination 
of the hill, not far south of tlie pagoda just describ- 
ed, may be found, after a little search, a circular 
cistern cut out of a solid stone.* It is 8 feet G inches 
in diameter, and 4 feet deep, but cracked. 

Near this cistern the face of the rock is carved and 
ornamented to the extent of 28 feet in length by 14 
foot in height. Tliei'C are three large excavated niches 
(No. 4) with a digdit of four .step.s leading into each. 
Figures are sculptured on each side the entrances. 
The centre or principal niche contains a figure of 
Mahadeva and four other figures cut on the back 
wall, ilihe other two niches contain a figure of 
Vishau and four othei’s. This rock faces the north- 
west, and to the right or south of it is an imperfect 
representation of Jjiu’gu, eight-handed, and trampling 
under foot tlie head of Mahisl4sura, w'hose story 
will be told presently. On the eastern face of this 
rock ai*e carvings of a well-proportioned elephant five 
feet high, and the heads of three smaller elephants ; 
with those of a monkey and of a peacock.t The 
communication between the eastern and western faces 
of this rock is through a cleft at the north end of it. 

At a short distance in a south-westerly direction 
from this place is an excavation in the solid rock 
(No. 5) measuring 22 feet long, 9 feet 6 inches deep, and 

CMllod the * Gopiis’ chum’ bj fche Brahmans, wlio liaYO also 
named the boulder on the slope of the rock ‘ Krtslum’s butter-ball/— 
Op, Bruce’s Scenes and Sights in the East, pp, 130 — 132,] 

[f “ The head of tlio elephant is admirably finished. Perched 
above the eIo[)liant is a monkey, the figure and attitude of which arc 
exquisitely hutliful to life. The flow of its tail is full of expression, 
and is a study in itself. The whole face is marked by the anxious 
and mischievonH spirit so iiaiiirivl to this creature/’ — Bruce, p. 133.1 
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8 feet Tlietop is supported by tAVO plain, strong, 
square pillars. It contains a square niclie, on each 
side of which is a figure, probably that of Parvati, a 
goddess who will be introduced to the reader pre- 
.sently. This excavation is on the western face of the 
lull, which is a continuous range of gi-anite masses. 

Still keeping on the same side, at 100 or 150 yards 
southward from the last excavation we come to 
another (No. 6) containing five niches, with steps 
leading into throe of them; and two rows of pillars, 
four in each,. This excavation is 36 feet long, 16 feet 
deep, and nearly 10 feet high. The niches contain 
each a kind of recess, (intended probably for a group 
of figures,) and a circular trench, (intended probably 
for lingams.) A figure is carved on each side of all 
the niches at the entrance. Pour steps lead into 
this temple which faces north-west, half-west. 

Adjoining is a rough excavation 36 feet long, 
10 deep, and 10 high. In the middle is a large niche, 
also rough. About 12 feet of the rock appear to 
have been cut away before sufficient height was 
obtained for the front. This occurs in other places 
also ; and a platform or level space is thus formed in 
the rock in front. 

About half a mile westward, at the western extre- 
mity of the Palmyra tope which is on the west of the 
hill, there are three small unfinished temples sculp- 
tured out of solid detached masses of stone, (No. 7) : 
but as more elaborately finished and larger temples 
of the same description will be described, hereafter, 
1 shall not dwell on these smaller ones. I would 
now load the reader back to the large stone before 
described as resting on the slope of the rock on the 
eastern side of the hill, (No. 3.) r 
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Proceeding Hontlierly from this stone, you pre- 
sently arrive at a temple fashioned out of the rock, 
(Ko. S,)""' and ornamented according to a style of 
architecture wholly different from that of this part 
of India in the present day. The top is elliptical, 
and hoars considerable resemblance to the gothic 
stylo. The pillars which support a verandah on the 
western side are, I think, similar to columns which 
I have seen in the sketches of Egyptian E,uins by 
M, ]i)cnon. This temple is 28 feet high, 20 feet long, 
and 1 1 feet 6 inches broad. On the western face, at 
what may be called the foundation, there is a rent in 
the rock, which causes the temple to incline a little 
out of the perpendicular towards the south-east. 
This handsome structure (if so it may be termed), 
has a verandah and a niche, the latter containing an 
image of Ganesa, which, blackened by smoke and ghee, 
is still an object of adoration to the people of the 
village. Their Brahmans, I Avas told, propitiate the 
stone deity every Friday with lustrations of ghee and 
coeoanut oil, and certain rites and prayei’s. The 
inner wall of the verandah., south of the niche, boars 
an inscription in the same kind of character as that 
hereafter noticed. According to Dr. Babington, 
(Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, Vol.2, pp. 2G5-6,t 
and plate XIV.) this inscription consists of verses in 
praise of Xiva-J I have stated that this temple con- 
tains an image of Gawesa, and as this is the second 
time that Gawesa has been mentioned, it may be 
right to state who and what he is. 

[* Called by the Brahmans ‘ Arjuiia’sRatha,’~See notc*p. 56 , supea^ 

[t Pp. 56, 57, «wpm.] 

t See Dr. Babington’s translation of this inscription in tlic intro- 
auotory notes, [p, 67, supra,] M. , ■ 
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Colonel Moor, in liis Hindu PantJioon, says—tiiat 
CiiDosu* is tlie God of prudence and policy, and tlic 
I’oputed eldest son of /Siva or Maliadeva and Parvatt. 
Ho is represented with an elephant’s head ; generally 
with four hands, but sometimes with only two, and 
sometimes with six or eight. Pie is said to be pro- 
pitiated by Hindus of all sects in the outset of 
any business: if a house is to be built, a book writ- 
ten, or a journey commenced, Gamsa is invoked. 

It is very common for Hindu authors to give dif- 
icrent versions of the same tale, and there are dif- 
ferent accounts of the manner and cause of Ga/ie.m’s 
possession of an elephant’s head. One relates that 
VisliHU and Ganesa fought, and that Ganesa would 
have been triumphant, but that Siva (his father !) 
cut off his head ; whereat his mother Pdrvati, being 
veiy much distressed and offended, proceeded to 
revenge the act by performing such austerities as, had 
they continued, would have deranged the destinies 
of the universe. This alarmed the whole congre- 
gation of the gods, who intreated Siva, to restore 
Gaiiem to life. He consented to do so, but the 
severed head could not be found : it was cleteimined 
therefore to place on the headless trunk the cranium 
of the first animal they met with, which proved to 
be an elephant. There is another stoiy to this effect, 
that Maliadeva and Pfirvati quarrelled ; their quarrel 
was followed by a reconciliation ; and their reconcilia- 
tion by the birth of Ganesa. On this joyful occasion 
all the gods came to congratulate Parvati ; but one of 
them,t whose name I have forgotten, kept his eyes cast 

Lord (tsa) of a troop (gmn) ; so called, because bo is chief of 
the sttjbordmate gods atteudaiit upon ' 

[f Hans (Saium.)! , ■ , , ' > 
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down and ft>reborc to look up. The goddess observ- 
ing tliis asked him tlio reason of it ; when he told 
her that he was doomed to injure whomsoever he 
looked upon, and therefore would not venture to 
look on the child. Parvati would not believe that 
any- injury could be done, and urged him to admire 
her beautiful Ga?icsa. But no sooner did he lift up 
his eyes, than the child’s head vanished. This unex- 
pected result astounded Parvati, who had no sooner 
recovered from her first surprise, than she gave such 
passionate vent to her feelings, that Vislwni, apprehen- 
sive of the consequences, fiew to the banks of the 
Ganges, and brought thence the head of an elephant, 
which ho placed on Ganesa’s shoulders. 

Passing the north-western front of the temple just 
described, and following the foot-path which leads 
through a narroAv acclivity formed by rocks and 
bushes on cither side, we come to cm eaccaveUion with 
a very pretty frontage, on the left hand. {No. 9.) 
It is heAvn in the side of the hill, is 22 feet long, 1 1 
feet deep, and 10 feet 6 inches high. Of this exca- 
vation and of the imagery within it, plates are given 
in the second Volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Transactions.* 

On the Avail, at the right hand or south -Avest end, 
there is a group of figures representing the Vamana 
Avatara, or fifth incarnation of Vislmu, undertaken 
by him to punish pride and presumption. The story 
is tliis : 

Mahabali, a prince Avho lived in the Treta yuga, or 
the second age, Avas so elated by his prosperity, that he 
omitted to perform the more essential sacrifices to the 


[* Sco plates V.— IX.) supra-2 
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gods. Tins being bigbly offensive to tliem, Vislmir, 
determined to check so bad an example, became 
incarnate and assumed the form of a wretched Brah- 
man dwarf. Mahabali was at that time in possession 
of the whole universe, having previously acquired 
this dominion in consequence of bis signal piety, or 
punctual performance of certain austerities and rigor- 
ous acts of devotion. Vishnu, in the shape just 
mentioned, appeared before him, and asked as a boon 
so much of his wide possessions as ho could pace in 
three steps. This the monarch readily undertook 
to grant, at the same time desiring him to ask some- 
thing more worthy for a prince to besto'W. The 
pretended Brahman, howevei’, professed his content 
with what he had already I’equested, and the king 
proceeded to ratify his promise by pouring water 
into the p>etitioner’s hand, which was, it would seem, 
the most solemn mode of co^nfirming a grant. As 
he was doing this, the size of the dwarf grew larger 
and continued to expand until it filled the whole 
earth. Vishnu then discovering himself, deprived 
Mahabali in two steps of earth and heaven ; but in 
consideration of his previous virtue and general good 
conduct, he deprived him of no more, but left to his 
government the kingdom of P4tala, a lower or in- 
ferior world, said to be the abode of serpents. Some 
say that the water used in this transactioir for the 
pui’pose of ratification fell from Vishnu’s hand on 
the head of /Siva, and fl&wing thence, formed the 
origin of the Ganges. 

Vish7^u in this character is sometimes called 

Trivikrama,” “ the three-step taker.” In this 
sculpture he is represented eight-handed, and in the 
act of stepping prodigicmsly ; the right foot is on the 
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gi'omid, and the left is raised sideways as high as his 
head. It looks, therefore, as it is, very unnatural, 
for the articulation of the head of the thigh bone in 
its socket would not admit of such a position. The 
subordinate figures do not appear to illustrate the 
story, or at least the version above given of it. 
Perhaps another circumstanoe should be related, and 
the imagination may be allowed under some restric- 
tion to be the interpreter : but even then only a part 
of tlie figures seem to be connected with the tale. 

It is said that ^Sdkra, regent of the planet Venus 
and guru of the Asuras, acting as mantri, or minister,* 
of Mahhbali, faithfully informed the king of the 
deceit that was being practised upon him. There is 
a figure Avith a dog-like head speaking to another, 
who seems to rest his chin on his right hand in deep 
reflection. These two figures occupy the upper part 
of the sculpture on the left of Vishnu. Below them 
are two figures in human shape represented as falling.- 
Perhaps the former may represent ^Sultra and Maha- 
bali at the moment when the prince was first made 
acquainted by his counsellor Avith the true character 
of the dAA'arf, but Aras too proud to withdraw his royal 
pledge : and the latter the same after he had fallen 
from his high estate : or the two falling figures may 
imply that the tAvo steps of Vishnu had deprived him 
of the dominion of heaven and earth. What the rest 
of the figures may illustrate, I do not conjecture.t 

On the Avail of the opposite or north-eastern end 
is a sculptured delineation in bas-relief of the Varaha 

[* J?riest and pi’eceptor, not miiiisterj 

[f Cp, the pay«ages deseriptive of the dwarf incarnation given in 

Muir’s ‘.Sanscrit textSj, Part pp. 114 — 131.] 
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Avatilra. Among the legendary stories of the Hindus, 
several diiFereiit accounts are given of Vishnu’s 
reasons for taking on himself this incarnation, and 
particularly why he assumed the shape of a boar. 
Among others it is said that a Daitya, or evil spirit, 
named Hiranyaksha, gained from Brahmh by his 
scrujiulous piety and the pei’formance of penances of 
very great efficacy, a promise that he should have 
given to him anything he asked. Accordingly he 
desired universal dominion, and exemption from 
being hurt by the bite or power of any living crea- 
ture. He enumerated all animals and venomous 
reptiles that bite or sting, except the boar, which 
was forgotten. His ambitious desires were no 
sooner obtained than he became exceedingly pre- 
sumptuous, proud, and wicked ; and forgetting the 
great power of the gods, he ran away with the whole 
earth, and plunged it and himself into the depths of 
the sea ! This singular exploit made the interposi- 
tion of the preserving power necessary ; and Vishau 
changing himself into the form of a boar, plunged 
into the ocean ; fought a dreadful battle which lasted 
a thousand years; at length slew the impious Daitya; 
brought back the earth on his tusks, and restored it 
to its usual good order, peace, and tranquillity 
The sculptures illustrative of the story ajipear to 
refer to a period subsequent to the battle, for the 
figures supply the imagination with the idea that 
the boar-headed deity is now solacing liimself after 
the toils and dangers of his thousand years’ conflict. 

[* There appears to be confusion, hero between the story of IIira9^- 
yakadpu and the legend of the death of his brother Hira?^yiiksha. — Op. 
YmhnnpuT&nBf Book L, chap. 4, Wilson’s note (p. 62, Voi. I., 8vo. edn. 
by Hall) and chap. 17. : , Also Muir’s Sauscrit Texts^ Fart p. 29 ffj 
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TIio principal figure, Vishnu (four-handed), is execut- 
ed with considerable spirit. He stands firmly on 
the left log. The right leg is raised, and the foot 
rests on the head of another figure. On the right 
knee sits a female ; Vishnu’s left hand grasps tlie 
small part of her right leg, and his right hand 
passes boliind her, a little lower than the waist, while 
he regards lier with interesting pig-headed gravity. 
TIis two remaining hands hold a conch shell and the 
chakra.* Below Vishnu’s right leg is the upper 
portion of a figure with the hands raised as in prayer, 
its loAver part being immersed in what may be sup- 
posed a representation of the waves of the sea, (the 
rock being here very rough and unfinished.) Another 
figure, rising out of this inraginary water, is also in 
a posture of supplication ; and there are other acces- 
sories, but they do not appear to explain the story. 

From the back wall of this excavated fane is a 
projection measui-ing 7 feet 9 inches broad and 
3 feet 6 inches deep. It contains an empty niche, in 
which, however, may be traced the outlines of a deity, 
which the chisel of the workman has not brought 
into being. A flight of three small steps leads into 
the niche, and on either side its entrance, as well as 
at each end formed by the projection, is a figure in 
bas-relief, with the name, attributes, or office of which 
I am unacquainted. 

Sculptured on the back wall between this niche 
and the north-east end of the excavation is a female 
figure, probably Dev! or Pilrvati, the consort of ^iva, 
bathing. She is attended by her females and two 


* The cliakra is a circular piece of metal, not nnliko our discus or 
quoit. M. 
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elepliants, one of which is pouring a vessel of water 
over her, and the other is receiving another vessel 
from the hands of one of her attendants.'"' 

On a similar space to the south of the niche is 
another female figure, which I take to be a represen- 
tation of the same great personage ; in this, however, 
I am not positive. t On each side of the principal 
figures are two bulky little fellows, and a fourth 
figure of a more natural size. Thex'e are also two 
iieads of animals, one somewhat similar to an ante- 
lope’s, tlie other intended perhaps for that of a tiger. 

The front of this excavation is suixp " rted by two 
columns and two pilasters of a handsome style of 
ai’chitecture. The ceiling is ornamented with flowery 
sculpture, but has several cracks in it running length- 
ways ; i. e. in a north-east and south-westerly 
direction. 

About eighty yards west of this place, on the top 
of the hill, may be found, after a little research, the 
stone bed, with a lion for its pillow, which, in the 
account published in the Asiatic Researches already 
alluded to, is called the Dharmar^ja’s lion-throne, 
(No. 10); and at a trifling distance S. W. of this, is 
the bath of Draupadi. The lion and bed measure 
in length 9 feet 6 inches, and in breadth 3 feet 
6 inches ; the lion is 18 inches high, and stretching 
across the south end appears as if intended for a seat 
or pillow. The bed lies due north and south, and is 
hewn out and fashioned on the surface of the solid 
rock. There is not the least appearance of the 
place having once been an apartment of a palace, as 
intimated in that account : the top of the hill here- 

i* Sfi© note I p. 50, iwpra.] • [f See note I p. 50, tu^ra.} : 
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about is indeed quite uneven and irregular, and 
abounds with imniensc blocks and masses of granite. 

There is nothing inoro which merits notice on the 
surface of the hill, if we except numerous mortice 
holes, which may be seen running parallel to its 
-westom edge, and many small flights of steps cut in 
several parts of the rocks. 

Leaving the top of the hill, and descending by the 
path in front of the temple last mentioned, at a few 
feet south-east of the pagoda which contains the 
image of Ganesa, will be found sculptured in bas- 
relief, on the eastern faces of two large rocks, the 
atonj of th(i Tapas (No. 11) or intense penance of 
Aijuna. These two rocks adjoin each other, being 
divided only by a fissure. They measure 84 feet in 
length, and aboixt 30 feet in height. 

In tliis gi’oujp of sculptures, the principal figure, 

I that of Arjuna, is not the largest. He is seen on 

? the left of the fissure in the posture of penance ; his 

1 arms are raised above bis bead, his right leg is lifted 

? up. He is supposed to stand on the great toe of his 

[ left foot. His arms and right leg appear withered, 

, but his left leg is of the natural size. His chest and 

■ ribs are prominent, but the stomach and abdomen 

I sunken •, the whole figui'e representing emaciation from 

long fasting. Besides this figure there is a multitude 
of others botli of men and animals ; and among the 
latter two well-proportioned elephants as large as 
life. The }arge.st of them measures 17 feet from the 
proboscis to the tail, and 14 feet in height. The 
i smaller is in height 10 feet, and in length 11. Under 

; the belly of the larger elephant there is a small one, 

with the heads and trunks of two others, while the 
head of a fourth is seen between his proboscis and 
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fore feet. These figures of elephants are cut on the 
right hand rock on a level with the ground. On the 
rock to the left, near the fissure, and below the figure 
of Arjuna, is a neat little temple,* with a niche and 
a fiouret in it. J ust within the fissure itself is a figure 
like that of tlie Mermaid, but in the native languages 
it has a name purporting half- woman and half-snake.| 
Scattered over the face of both rocks there are 
many representations of men, ascetics, monkeys, lions 
(or what are meant for lions), tigers, antelopes, birds, 
satyrs and monstrous animals which it would puzzle 
a naturalist of the present age to nomenclate.§ The 
whole arc executed with considerable spirit, and 
occupy a space of about 2,400 square feet. A plate 
giving a representation of these sculptures is publish- 
ed in the 2nd Vol. of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. IT 

^ At tho south-east comer of this little fane, in a sitting and 
stooping posture, and entirely detached from the rock, is an admir- 
able figure of an ascetic, miserably emaciated, which, though some- 
what worn by exposure to the weather, bears evidence to the talent, 
skill, and anatomical knowledge of the artist. || 

[f Said to be Knsh^^a,] 

[J Naga, the name of demi-gods inhabiting the lower regions, the 
upper part of whose bodies is human, and the lower part that of a 
serpent. There is the figure of a male Naga as well as that of a 
female, but the upper pax't of the body has fallen off and is lying 
in front of the rock.] 

[§ On the north side of the crevice, at the foot of the rock, is the 
ligxire of a cat standing on its hind legs, with its fore-paws raised 
above its head in seeming imitation of Arjuna, performing penance — 
after eating part of Knshna’s butter-ball — in order that the sea may 
dry up and she bo thus able to devour all the fish ! Near the cat are rats, 
enjoying apparently their temporary immunity from persecution.] 

CT See plate I. and plate II., No. 1, 

[jj Said to be Dro^^a, (see note * p. 31, swjjm,) the figures, now head- 
less, of whose pupils are in front, and somewhat below that of their 
proeeptor.] 
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Tlie story of the penance of Arjuna may be told 
as follows : — 

The five sons of Panr^urUja lost their dominions 
in play with their cousin Duryodhana ; who, liowever, 
played unfairly and won through “ guile and wicked 
stratagem.”* The consequence was that they and 
tlieiv followers were banished for twelve years and 
upwards, and were doomed to wander in jungles, 
wilds, and solitudes. During this period the elder 
brother took counsel with the others, how they might 
repossess themselves of their patrimony after the 
term of banishment had expired : and in order to 
attain this it appeared desirable to gain the mantra 
Pfivupathstra.t This mantra, or incantation, was of 
such wonderful efficacy, that if it was uttered while in 
the act of shooting an arrow, the arrow became inevit- 
ably destructive, and moreover possessed of the power 
of producing or generating other weapons, which 
not only scattered death on all sides, but were able 
to cause the destruction of the whole world, ij; This 
mantra could be obtained only from the god Isvara, 
(a name of /Siva) ; and Arjuna, as he was distinguisli- 
ed among his brethren for his prudence, fortitude, 
and valour, was employed to procure it.§ 

The hero of this story had to travel far to the 
north of the Himalaya mountains, there to perform 
austere and rigid penance in order to propitiate the 

I* See Wllceler^s Hist, of India, Vol. I., cliap, 7.] 

[t Tlie PiliJiipata wecqumf not mantra.] 

[J Cp. Miiir^s Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., p. 196.] 

[§ He went first to Iridra by the ad?ice of Ms grandfather Yydsa, 
and afterwards, at tlie suggestion of Indra, to the Himitkya, to 
obtain a sight of Mahadeva, — Cp. Monier Williams’ Indian Epic 

Poetry, pp. 103—104, and Muir s Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., p. 194 tf.J 

12 
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"od and obtain bis favor : and as a preparatory mea- 
sure be was instructed in all requisite mantras and 
mystic ceremonies. On reaching the appointed place 
ho found a delightful retreat ; a grove or forest 
abounding with streams and fruits and flowers, with 
Avhatover could regale the senses or charm the eye. 
Not oidy was the earth most bountiful, but the air 
was filled with the strains of celestial melody. In 
this place Arjuna commenced and carried on his aus- 
terities by meditation, by prayer, and by ceremonial 
purification. 

Durinof the first month he ate but once in four 
days : during the second month, but once in seven 
days : during the third month, only once in fourteen 
days : and during the fourth month he did not eat at 
all, but completed Iris penance by standing on the tip 
of his great toe, the other leg being lifted from the 
ground, and his hands raised above bis head.''^ This 
is the period of the penance which the sculptor has 
selected for illustration, in the curious work now 
under notice. The %ure of Aijuna is exhibited in a 
posture agreeing exactly with the story, the relation 
of which, however, it seems necessary to continue a 
little farther, in order to explain the accessories, the 
figures of men and animals, with which the whole 
face of the rock is covered. 

The nearest Jiishis, (hermits or ascetics, who by 
austerities and meditation may attain, as their object 
is, riches, power, supernatural arms, or beatitude), 
seeing the intense devotion of Arjuna, went and 
reported it to the god Isvara, who was higlily grati- 
fied ; but in order to try the constancy and courage 

[* See tke pastoge froni the-MahfibMrata givea in tlie Appendix.] 
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of tine licro, tlio deity assumed the form of a wild 
. hunter.* ’ One of his accompanying attendants was 

transformed into a wild boar,t and Arjuna prepai'ing 
to shoot it Avas interrupted by the unknowm deity, 
Avho foii>ade him to strike his game. Aijuna not- 
withstanding lot fly a shaft, and so did the disguised 
hunter, and tire boar fell lifeless. This occasioned 
au altercation, which brought on a personal combat; 
s and when Arjuna had expended all his arrows on 

\ his antagonist without effect, he tore up rocks and 

mountains to liuii at .him, but they too fell harmless 
at his feet. This so enraged our lioro, that lie 
attacked ids foe hand to hand. Suchivas the daring 
audacity of this act, and tho bold and determined 
! courage of Arjuna, that all heaven was filled with 

: surprise, and the beasts of the forest, and the inha- 

bitants of the etherial regions, alike flocked to 
witness the contest, wiiich was terminated by the 
i god’s revealing himself, and bestowdng on his votary 

I the boon he wished for, viz., the Pdsupatastra.J 

i This congregating of the inhabitants of the skies 

and of the forest, this mixture of men and brutes, 
makes probable the supposition that it is the second 
[ point or period of the story that has been selected 

by tho artist for exemplification, as instanced by the 
[ particular postures and variety of the figures seen in 

s tins curious carving. 

I ^ 

I [;^ Kirlifca.] 

t [f A Daiia.va (demon) In ilie form of a l.)oan was about to attack 

Arjaim,] 

[J The story is related in the Vanaparva of tho Maluibharata.— Op. 
Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., pp. 'Pim combat between. 

Arjuna and 5’iva, disguised as a Kii Ata, is the subject of t.lie 3 ">oe?n 
Kiiit^rjuutya, by Bliaravi.] 
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Adjoining the sculptured imagery of Arjuna, to 
the south, are the wide beginnings of an excavation 
(No. 12) having a front of 50 feet, and a depth at the 
north end of 40 feet, and at the south end of 35 feet. 
A large portion of the solid rock projects from the 
back of the excavation 25 feet, with a frontage of 23 
feet, leaving deep recesses on either side, in which 
stono has been left rough cut for three pillars. The 
front of this excavation is supported by five octago- 
nal columns,* whose bases are formed of figures of a 
grotesque horned animal : a sixth column originally 
existed, its base and capital still remain, but its shaft 
is removed. At a few feet within is a second row of 
six columns corresponding with those in front. The 
ground at the entrance is partly overgrown with 
bushe,s, and the cave now affords shelter to the vil- 
lage cattle. 

A few yards south of this excavation, opposite to 
a street of the village is an open building, which 
from the sculptures it contains may very properly be 
denominated K^’^shjia’s Choultry (No. 13). These 
sculptures are executed on the back wall of the 
building, or rather that part of the solid hill which 
forms the back wall. They represent the exploit of 
Krzshwa supporting the mountain Govarddhana in 
order to shelter his followers from the wrath of In- 
dra,t — the god that darts the “ swift blue bolt,” the 

"^Tho capitals of these columns are not unlike those of some of the 
pillars of the Indra Sabha at Eliora, and of the cave temples of 
Elephanta. M. 

[f Bee the Visimupurawa, Book Y., chap. 11. — “ It seems not iin- 
likely that this legend has some reference to the caves or cavern tem- 
ples in various parts of India. A remarkable representation , of it 
occurs uimTi.Ihe sculptured rocks of Mah^balipilr.** Wilson’s 
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“ S[)ririklor of gonial dows, and fruitful rains 
Ovor liills and thirsty plains.”* 

Til is action is fabled to liave been performed by | 

Iv'/v'sh/nt witli one of bis little fingei's at tlie age of : 

seven. | 

one finpjer raised tlic vast Goverdhen ; 

Beneath whose rocky burden, 

On pastures dry, the maids and lierdmon trod: ^ 

The Lord of thunder felt a mightier God.” 

Sir W. Jones. ,| 

In the present sculiJture, the attitude of tbe God : 

corresponds sufficiently with the story. He appears, 
however, to sustain the mountain with the palm of 
his left hand, instead of the little finger as in the 
poetical versi6n.t The only representation of the 
supported mountain consists of a rough line running 
above the whole of the figures. This line has been 
formed by cutting away as much of tbe rock as would 
answer the purpose of giving the requisite degree of 
relief for tyj)ifyiiig, in the above manner, tbe rugged 
bottom of the mountain, torn up from its foundations, 
and sustained aloft in the air. Tlie whole group 
looks clumsy ; the proportions are bad ; the counte- 
nances are destitute of expression ; and little praise 
is due to it either as a work of art or imagination. 

So singular a deliverance from sudden destruction 
ought to have supplied the artist with a subject 
capable of being embodied with gi’eat spirit: but 
here, instead, is an inanimate, meaningless group, 
which, but for the principal figure, would not at all 

The siory is silso given in the Bliagavatapnriuia, — Sec Easiwickks 
translation oftlic Prem Sagar, chap. XXVL] 

[5*= Bit* William Jones, — Jlymn to Indra.] 

[f ** With. oiHj hand,” aecording to the Yish/y-upurana ; ** on the little 
finger his left hand,” according to the Frem Bee plate 

in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon.] 
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liavc interpreted the story. There are about twenty 
figures of men, women, and children, and as many 
heads of cows or bullocks. There is one tolerable 
figure of a brahmany bull, and another of a cow 
licking’ its calf while in the act of being milked. It 
may be that the general quietude and repose of 
the figures are intended to imply their security from 
the terrible danger so recently, and still but for 
the god’s interposition, impending over them. In 
another part of the sculpture is a figure playing on a 
fiufce or pipe; tliis may also represent Kr/slwia, in 
his character of Muralidhara, the tuneful.*' In this 
form he is called B^lakrfshna, and is said to have amus- 
ed himself by piping to the swains and damsels of 
Govai’ddhana.t This figure of Krishna is small, and 
might be overlooked ; it is situated over the hinder 
part of the cow and calf just mentioned. At the 
north end of this sculpture, raised 5 or 6 feet from 
the floor, is a well executed figure of a brahmany 
bull in full relief ; and at the south end are several 
figures of beasts apparently intended for lions : one 
of them, however, resembles the Sphynx,J having a 
human face with a body of a quadruped. 

Krishna’s Choultry extends in front 47 feet ; is 2G 
feet deep and 12 feet high. The roof is made of 
hewn stone, which is partially covered with earth ; 
and is supported by three rows of columns, 4 in each. 
The bases of those in the front row consist of gro- 
tesque figures of a nondescript animal, sitting on its 


LIL the flute-holder*” — Cp. plate GO, fig. 8, in Moor's Hindu 

PanfehoonJ 

, ^[t^See Basfcwkk’s Frem Sugar, chap. XXII.] ^ ^ ' 

J A figure is met with at Ellora. M* . \ 
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liJiunclieH, Iiaving curved horns, and a long tail which 
is curled ii])(}n its back like the figure 8. 

: On the hill above this choultry is the foundation 

) ' of a rectamjuJurhiiilding (No. 14)'"‘ measuring 66 feet 

: in length, and 42 in breadth. In the middle of this 

is a gateway 13 feet wide, running east and west ; 
and in tiic gateway are two recesses, each 12 feet 
square, one on each side. Near the comers of these 
I recesses in the gateway there are four largo square 

5 stone pillars, 16 feet high, 3 broad and 2 thick, with 

^ flowery ornaments. This foundation con*esponds with 

admilar one (No. 13) about a hundred yardst distant 
towards the east, in the plain below ; and the two 
form nearly a straight line with a very ancient temple 
I * situated on the sea shore. 

! From the front of Ivrz'shjza’s Choultry, on looking 

towards the south-west, may be seen on the top of 
the hill, a small dilapidated building (No, 16) quite 
I in ruins. 

I ■ . ■■■■ " , . ■: ■ ^ 

I Beneath this is an excavationX the side of the 

■ hill (No. 17) of a rectangular shape, measuring 25 

I feet long, 18 feet deep, and 10 feet 6 inches high. 

' The front is adorned by two neatly finished pillars 

J and two pilasters. At each end are imperfect traces 

i and outlines of a group of figures ; and on each side 

i of the excavation in front is a neatly finislied niche, 

3 feet high, 3 foot deep, and 2 feet 6 inches wide. 

I u front of the whole is the skeleton of a vei'andah 
4S feet long, 12 feet high, and 12 feet wide. Steps 
arc cut in the side of the hill, at one end of the 

I . ' ■ ^ ' 

i P It is said to be tliG conrraenceraent of a Gopuram.] 


[f Tlie distance is more nearly 300 yards.] 

It Called Eixmainijajiyyar Mandupam. There is a short inscription 
on the ioor J 




bed, witb an elevation at the north ena oi it tor a 
seat or pillow. The bed is 7 feet 3 inches long, and 
3 feet 9 inches broad, and the pillow is 10 inches 
high. 

\')n the eastern face of the easternmost of the 
detached rucks near tliis place, may be seen another 
group of sculptures, representing the same story of 
Arjuna ; but the figures are not so distinct as the 
former, nor equally numerous, and they appear to 
have suffered much more from the weather. 

On the summit of the most southern eminence of 
the mountain is a small ruined temi^le of sculptured 
stone (No. 18) 22 feet in length, 16 feet in breadth, 
and 16 in height.* Its foundation, which is of brick, 
measures 30 feet by 26. There is no regular access 
to it : the roof has fallen in, and the temple is 
partially covered by an old banyan tree. There is a 
fine open view of the surrounding country from the 
top of its walls. 

Directly beneath, and cut into the same rock on 
Avhich this little fane is built, is, an excavated temple 
(No. 19) 33 feet long, 13 feet higlg and 17 feet deep. 
In front ai’e four columns, (one of which is broken), 
and pilasters at each end. The excavation contains 
three niches, of which the centre one is the prin- 
cipal ; it has a sort of portal befoi'e it, and contains 
a group of figures representing Mahadeva, Pdrvati, 

[* Callod by tho Brahmans ArSkkewwei {^tptrsOsessrQeeisrii') 
temple, as one ollook (about 1|- gill) of oil used formerly to be expend- 
ed daily for lighting' it.. This, temple once^ it - is said, contained 

V-V , .,y., , ,, , ' 
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tlicir infant son Snljni]mia??,ya, five other figures and 
a bull, (Nandi).^’ The bull is in front of the prin- 
cipal figures, and on its back rests one of the feet of 
Maluideva, and one of those of Parvati. In the 
floor of this principal niche is a circular trench, 4 
fuct G inches in diameter, and about 3 inches deep, 
in the centre of 'which is a circular hole 16 inches in 
diameter, intended jirobably for the reception of a 
liugam. Tlio other niches contain no sculptures. 
The portal before tlie centre niche projects from the 
back wall 8 feet G inclies, and lias a frontage of 11 
feet. The front of this is sustained by two sculp- 
tured columns, and it has pilasters where it joins the 
wall. 

This excavation, however, is chiefly remarkable for 
the sculptures executed on its side walls. Those 
represent, the one, one of Vishim’s states of exist- 
ence, and the other a celebrated conflict between 
Durga and Mahishilsura. 

I shall first speak of that on the south-western 
side representing Vishnu. Previously, liowmver, it 
will bo necessary to observe that considerable un- 
certainty attaches to NAnlyana,t or the state or mode 
of being in which Vishnu here appears. Hindu 
Mythology soinotimus speaks of it as a mode of oxist- 
enco of Brabma, sometimes of /Siva, and sometimes 

[_'* Oil Mount Kail&sa, tlic “ residence of Kuvera, and favorite liaunt 
of /S'iva.”— 'Wilson.] 

[t A name of VisiiMu, but especially considered as tbe deity who 
was before ail worlds. The word has several etymologies. That given 
by Manu is “ lie whoso resting-place (ayana) was on the primeval 
waters (ufirA) so called because they are the offspring of Nara, the 
embodied deity. Sea Wilson’s Sans. Diet, under Nirfiyaiza, Gold- 
atucker’s Diet, under ayana, Muir’s Sanscrit Tests Part IV., p. 2G 
fS'., and Wilson’s Vish«upurit«a, 8vo. cdn. by Hall, Vol. I. pp. 55—60.] 
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of Vislinu in the act of willing the creation.'*'' Under 
this character 'Vishnu is represented lying on the 
lotus, as well as on the thousand-headed serpent 
/S’esha. 

The sculpture now spoken of is in bas-relief, and 
measures 13 feet in length and 8 in height. The 
figure of Vishnu is 9 feet 6 inches long, recumbent 
on the snake *S'esha, which is ingeniously coiled for 
his support in several convolutions, forming together 
a couch 3 feet high from the base ; while five of its 
heads, (as many as could -svell be intrtvduced,) form a 
kind of canopy over the head of the supposed deity.f 
Above the god are two small figures, male and 
female ; below him in front in a kneeling posture, 
three ; and at his feet erect, two. All these but the 
last are diminutive ; but the two at his feet are seven 
feet high, and one of them grasps a club. The village 
brahmans say that two of the figures in front repre- 


See i:)asso.ge fi’om tlie jN’aradiyapurana, translosted bj Yans 



ICemiedy,—Eesearclies, p* 200.] 

f This representation of Yishwiimnst be very similar to the follow- 
ing. ‘*Hiiri is one of the titles of Yishnu, the deity in his preserving 
quality. ISTearly opposite Sultan Ganj, a considerable town in the 
province of Bahar, there stands a rock of granite, forming a vsmall 
island in the Ganges, known to Europeans by the name of the E*ock 
Jehangiri, which is highly worthy of the traveller’s notice for a vast 
number of images, carved in relief npon every part of its surface. 
Among the rest there is Hari, of a gigantic size, recumbent on a 
coiled serpent, whose heads, which are numerous, th.o artist has con- 
ti'ived to spread into a canopy ovei;* the sleeping god : and from each 
of its mouths issues a forked tongue, seeming to 'threaten instant 
death to any whom rashness might prompt to disturb Mm. The 
whole lies almost clear of the block on which it is hewn. It is finely 
imagined and executed with great skill. The Hindoos are taught 
to believe, that at the end of every Oalpa (creation), all things are 
absorbed into the deity, and*that in the interval of another creation, 
he reposeth himself upon. the serpent Sesha (duration}*’ 

' ’ _ 
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sent c()W-koejiers, wlio ]iad been ill-nsod by Mabisba- 
sura. Tlicso cnw-keepers (busbancl and wife) bad 
come to con)|)]aiii to Visluni. Before they did so, 
bowevcr, tliey bad inquired of the third figure, said 
to be a “ AS'astrakaran,” or sorcerer, as to tbe pre- 
<.-i,sc time Avbon tbey inigbt have a propitious op- 
] lortii nity. That while tbey were making the inquiry, 
one of tbe attendants of Mabisbasiira, tbe figui’e bear- 
ing the club, came to carry them to bis master, to 
punish them for daring to appeal to Vishnu. The 
otiior figure at tbe feet of Visbj'ni hereupon inteiqrosed, 
and being one of Vishnu’s attendants, drove from his 
master’s presence the presumptuous servant of the 
wicked Mahishusura. The expression and postures 
of the figures do certainly seem to cori’espond with the 
story ; but the tale itself suits ill the position and 
circumstances of Vishnu Narayana, which no doubt 
is represented in this sculpture. 

Tlie scxdptures on the opposite or north-eastern end 
of the temple represent the conflict between Durga, 
(a personification* of active, not passive, virtue), and 
Mahishasura,, (a personification of wickedness.) These 
figures merit particular description. 

The recess in Avliich they are scxdptured is 12 feet 

T}io arc reprosented aw good beings, the Asnras as evil 

ones, in so far only as there is .any comitonance .to the fiction of 
persoiiiiied vh'tne and vice. That fiction is European. All that I 
liavc over rcfid makes the Asnras blaineabie because* of acquired 
pemfiv; and power is snbdned by superior skill or force. In some 
instances the Asnras are described as cheated, injured, oppressed^, 
retielling in conscfjuenco, and then siibdued and destroyed. The 
story of Dnrga and Mahishasura is the subject of the Ciiaiunpadia of 
the Skandapurai/af; and is the groat occasion of celebration at Cal- 
cutta in the DurgupiijrL feast, which is anything but virtuous. W. T. 

■ [t The Ohandipa/ha is a portion of the MMca?^deyapnr^r/ 2 a. See 
note * p. 101, infra. Also Appendix.] 
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0 inches long and 8 feet liigh. To the left is seen 
Durgti, mounted on what is intended for a fierce lion. 
To the right is Mahish^sura grasping a short thick 
club. The figure of Durga is 5 feet high and eight- 
handed : two of her arms have gi-eater relief than 
the others, a circumstance which imparts to the 
figure a much greater appearance of truth and 
nature than would otherwise he the case. The left 
principal arm is stretched at full length, and the hand 
gi'asps a bo w : the right arm is drawn back, as if in 
the act of dischai'ging an arrow : but we see neither 
tiio arrow nor the string of the bow. Her six re- 
maining hands hold respectively, on the left, a bell, 
a A'aiikha, and something not easily distinguishable ; 
and on the right, the fatal cord (pasa,) a chakra 
(discus), and a sword. Mahishhsura is represented 
with a buffalo’s head and horns and a human 
body. He stands in a retiring attitude, resting on 
his left foot, the right being advanced. His 
figure measures 7 feet 9 inches, not perpendicu- 
larly, but according to the posture in which he stands. 
Above, below, and behind Durgii, may be seen her 
attendant warriors, armed with swords and bucklers : 
and also two domestics, one with a switch of hair* 
such as hoi’sekeepers use, the other with a kittisal 
(or umbrella). Mahishasura has a similar attendant 
also. Durga s attendants arc all dwarfish, corpulent 
figures ; those of Mahishdsura seem of more natural 
proportions. Durgfi appears the assailant, Mahisha- 
sura on the defensive. Of three figures between the 
two principal personages, two are in active conflict, 

Chamara (chanri), the tail of the Yak (Bos grunniens or Foe- 
phagas), lased to whiak off dies, also as an emblem or insignia of 

princely mak-- Willem] , 
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find the iliii'd i« falling headlong. One between the 
k'gs of Mahishasura seems to have fallen; and 
another of the same party supports himself on his 
left liand, two fingers of the right being held up to 
indicate discomfiture and alarm. The whole gi'oup 
is executed Avith much skill and ability, and evinces 
the talent of the artist. The figure of Durga in 
particular is represented Avith much spirit, and is 
graceful and easy. The following from a paper by 
Mr. Wilkins in the 1st Vol. of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, serves to illustrate the story. “The CAul 
“ sj)irit Mahishasura, in the disguise of a hvffido as 
“ the name imports, hful fought Avith Tndra and his 
“celestial bands for a hundred years, defeated him 
“ and usurped his throne : the story is to bo found at 
“ lemjth in a little book called ChaHiZi.* The van- 
“quished spiidts being banished the heavens, and 
“ doomed to Avandcr the earth, after a Avhile assem- 
“blo, and resohm to lay their gricA^'ances before 
“Vish?m and yS'roa. Conducted by Brahma they 
“ repaired into the presence of those deities, Avho 
“ heard their complaint Avith compassion, and their 
“ anger Avas so violent against Mahishasura, that a 
“ kind of flame issued from their mouths, and from 
“ the mouths of the rest of the principal gods, of 
“ Avhich Avas foiiucd a goddess of inexpressible beauty 
“ Avith ten anus, and each hand holding a different 
“ AV'-capon. This Avas a transfiguration of Bhavdni, 

[*Tiio Clia«i?ipiVha, or DevimShatmya, of tlio Markaatfeyapuraiia, 
** in wliioh the victori(3S of the goddess [Ohaizdi, Devi, Kali or Durga] 
over difterent evil beings or Asiiras are detailed with considerable 
power and spirit. It is daily read in the temple of DurgA and furnishes 
the pomp and circumstance of the great festival of Bengal, the 
Durgfipuja.”»~-Wiison, Ih’eface to the Vishnuptiriina* Sec also Muir's 
Sanscrit Tests, Fart IV., p. 370 if.] 
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“ tlio consort of ^'iva, under wliicli slie is generally 
“ called Durga.* She is sent against the usurper. 
“ She mounts her Lion, the gift of tlxe mountain 
“ Hiinalayat (snowy), and attacks the monster, who 
“ shifts his form repeatedly : till at length the god- 
“ dess planteth her foot upon his head, and cuts it off 
“ with a single stroke of her sword. Immediately 
“ the up])er part of a human body issues through 
“ the neck of the headless bufMo, and aims a stroke, 
“ which being w-arded off by the Lion -with his right 
“ paw, Durgfi puts an end to the combat, by piercing 
“ him through the heart with a spear.” The reader 
will observe that the latter part of this story does 
not correspond entirely with the sculpture just 
described, but this must not surpi’ise us, for the 
Hindu Poets, Sculptors, and Painters, seem to claim 
the license of representing the same action in a 
thousand different ways, and under a thousand 
different vei’sions.f 

I am tempted here to transcribe the following 
lines, wi'itten by Sir William Jones, in reference to 
this subject : — 

“ § 0 Dnrga, tlion Last deign’d to shield 
Man’s leeble virtue with celestial might, 

[^Bhavdni, wife of Bhava (iS'iva) is the name given to Parvati in 
her pacific and amiable form, she being called Dnrg4 in her terrific 
form. — Wilson.] 

[t The abode (alaya) of snow (hima), personified as Himavat the 
mytliical father of Umtl or Durga — hence her patronymic Ilaimavati, 
daughter of Himavat,” or Parvati, ‘‘ daughter of the mountain.”] 
[J Cp. plate o3 in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon.]^ 

§ It is now almost universally admitted that Sir W. Jones sullied 
his great talents by writing hymns to Hindu gods. They all borrow 
scriptural or classical ideas, and paint the personifications of India 
with colors not their own. The leading idea in these lines is not 
Hindu, but European. ■ 'W. T; 
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(JlHliiig from yon jasper field, 

And, on a li6n borne, liast brav’d the fi.G:hfc ; 

For, when Uic demon Vice thy realms defied. 

And arm’d ^Yiih death each arched horn, 

Thy golden lance, O goddess mouiifcain-born, 

''j’ouch but tlm pesfe—Hc roar’d and died,” 

IMarlcs of the M'-orkman’s cliisel may be seen on a 
l;u\;i'o l>lock of granite, opposite tlie front of this ex- 
cavation ; and also at a few yards to the north-east 
of it, on a I'ongh hewn stone, intended for a bed, 
with an elevation at one end for a pillow. The bed 
nioasiircs 10 feet (> inches by 4 feet 9 inch os : the 
pillow is 2 feet broad and 12 inches high. Thci’e 
arc two small steps at the foot of the bed. 

On some of the rocks between this place and 
Ki’i’sluia’s Ghoul tiy may be seen the rude commence- 
ment of several designs, which have been abandoned. 
Amongst them, however, is a finished excavation 21 
feet long, 1 7 deep, and 9 high. The roof is sustained 
by four strong pillars. There are three niches in this 
excavation, with the outlines of a figure on each side 
of the centre niche. There is also a long inscription 
on the south-west end, now almost illegible. 

About a mile to tbe south of the village in a small 
palmyra tope is a cluster of monolithic temples. It 
consists of five,'"- each differing from the rest in shape 
and dimensions, and each fashioned out of a detached 
solid mass of rock. 

The first 3 shall notico stands a little to the west 
of tlio others, (No. 30), and is in shape similar to a 
hoj'so-shoe.t It is a neat piece of sculpture 18 feet 

At a Hccoiid visit to the place I understood that the sculptor’s 
idea was the construction of live dwellings for the five Puadavas. 

W. T, 

[t Called by the Rralimans the Katha of liTakula and Sahadova, the 
youngest two of the five FmdarasJ 
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an leiagtli, 1 1 foot in width, and about 16 feet in height. 
At the south end, that which is right-angled, is a 
roughly heavn niche, and a joGrtal with two pillars. 

The four other temples lie nearly in a straight line ; 
but before describing them I would notice an image 
of a lion* and another of an elephant, both as large 
as life, which stand between this small temple and 
the other four. That of the lion is cracked. It 
measures in length 7 feet, and round the neck 8 feet : 
it is sunk in the earth about knee deep ; neverthe- 
less it lias a noble appearance and its body is well 
proportioned. The elephant measures 14 feet in 
length and 12 feet in height. Its circumference in 
the largest part of its body is about 20 feet : round 
its head and throat, 14 feet ; and round the largest 
part of the joroboscis, 7 feet. It appears somewhat 
unfinished, and is sunk a little in the earth. 

On the eastern side of the temples, near the most 
northern one, is a colossal Brahinany Bull, (Nandi, 
the vehicle of /S'iva.) Its head and neck only appear 
above ground : the length of the former being 4 feet, 
and the distance between the roots of the horns 
3 feet 3 inches. 

Of the temples, the most northern (No. 21)t is a 
neat little structure about 16 or 18 feet high and 11 
feet square. The top diminishes on all sides by a 
parabolic curve, till it ends in a ridge 3 or 4 feet long. 
It has a niche on the western side, in which is a group 
of figures said to represent Draupadi, the wife of 
Dharmartqa. J My own idea is that it represents one 

*Lion, the symbol of kingly power: elophaab—that of groat pros- 
perity; and in particular the vehicle of Indra, [called AhAvata.] 
W.T. 

[fCalled Draujmdl'B Batha.] [J And of his four brothers.] 
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of tlie consorts of Vislnm or /Siva, A female figure 
is also sculptured on each side of the entrance to the 
niche. 

The temple next to this (No. 22)* towards the 
south is of a pyramidal shape, and covered with 
ornamental sculpture. It is about 11 feet in front, 
k; in depth, and 20 in height. It is much cracked, 
has a niche on the same face as the last, but there 
arc no figures within. 

The largest temple in the group (No. 23)t stands 
next in order ;1 it was abandoned before the desio-n 
was completed and remains in an. unfinished state. 
Across the middle there is a large rent, in some parts 
3 or 4 inches wide ; this has divided the body of the 
temple, and caused the separation of a large piece of 
the solid stone on the western side about the centre 
of the verandah. Another large piece has fallen from 
the south-western corner. Unfinished excavated 
verandahs exist round the lower part : and above 
them, on the outside, the body of the tempile dimi- 
nishes in jvidth and length, so as to leave sufficient 
space to walk round it. The verandah on the south- 
eastern or sca-fiicc of the temple is almost choked up 
with sand ; but that on the opposite face retains its 
original height, and in it a large block of the solid 
stone projects from the back wall. The roof or top 


1'hc Brahmans have named this Arjuna’s Batha.] 

[f Galled Ehima’s Ratha.] 

J Mr. Braddoek has by an oversight omitted to give the measure - 
naeiits of this temple, I therefore supply them from Mr. Goldiugham’s 
account ; although 1 must hero observe that in other measurements 
as given by them respectively I find some trifling discrepancy. Mr. 
Goldingham’s says that the temple measures 42 feet by 25 feet, and 
SB feet in height* M* 


34 
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of this temple is elliptical, and the general design is 
beautiful and elegant. 

The last and most southern temple of the group 
(No. 24)’''' is of a pyramidal shape : its base measures 
38 feet by 27, and it is 34 feet in height. It is neatly 
finished and much ornamented. In the two upper 
stories on the north-western face are niches ; and on 
the ground story of tho same face is a portal with four 
pillars, projecting from the body of the temple 4 feet. 
Besides the ornaments whicli it possesses in common 
with the rest, this temple has a profusion of figures- 
of various sizes, representing Vishwu and Niva, in 
some of the many different characters which they 
sustain in the mythology of the natives. These figures 
are carved in recesses corresponding with their size j 
and over the majority of them are inscriptions, of 
which and of the figures, lithographed sketches may 
be seen in the transactions of the Boyai Asiatic 
Society before alluded to. 

About 3 miles to the north of the village, on the 
sea shore, are several granite rocks, one of which 
inclining to the eastward projects about 40 feet above 
the surface like a huge pillar. On another are sculp- 
tured various figures representing heads of fierce 
horned animals, of the precise appearance of which 
it would he difficult to give a written description. 
Beturning towards the village, about half a mile 
north of the village choultry, we meet with a small 
temple built of hewn stone, and resembling in its 
ornaments those already deseribod.t The entrance is 
nearly filled with sand, and the walls are much 


t* This is called Dliamarfija’s Eatha.] 

Ct Said to be a dain teiaple, aad called MakiiiidanSynSr Kfivil.], 
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dilapidiitcd by trees which grow out of them. There 
is nothing, I believe, inside. 

The last of those ancient remains to be described, 
are two temples (No. 20) built eastward from the 
village close to the sea shore. They are indeed so 
near the sea that the surf dashes against the foun- 
dations of them,. They occupy a s|)ace of about 
1,000 separe feet and are becoming ruinous. They 
adjoin each other, being in some sense but one piece 
of building ; but the existence of their two spires 
impresses one with an idea of their being two 
separate temples.* The more lofty structure I 
imagine to be about 00 feet high. This is the most 
eastern of the two, and has, overlooking the sea, 
a doorway 7 feet 6 inches high and 6 feet wdde. 
Within this temple wall be found a large broken 
black granite Lingarn,t and a group of sculptures 
representing Maluideva, Pdrvati, and their son KAr- 
tikeya or Subrahma?iya.j: [The smaller temple con- 
tains a similar group of figures. The body of the 
large temple is inclosed with a massive stone wall, 
which as well as the temple itself bears the appear- 
ance of having been decorated with much ornamented 
sculpture. Small pieces of chunam still adhering to 
the ornaments give rise to the conjecture that the 
temples were cither originally coated with it, or have 
been so covered in subsequent repairs. There can, 

Gp. Giibbinsj ivfm,'] ■ 

[t Ifc is sixtceii-sided, witlia pcidm^tei’ of 0 feet C indies.] 

[J ‘'fhe latter name is that generally used in South India, The sou 
.of Sl\ni is culled Kartikcya because he was nursed by the Krittikaa, 
the personified Pleiades, and SubrahmaTiya because he is the special 
.guardian of the Brahniaiucal order* For the origin of another of hk 
mmm Bkaiida^ see Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Part lY., p* 296 J 
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I tJurik, be no doubt tliat they wore once elegant 
specimens of arcMtectui'e ; tliougb they are now too 
much decayed to retain many traces of their original 
beauty. The mineralogist might possibly form some 
idea of their age from an inspection of the several 
species of granite of wliicli the walls arc composed. 
Some kinds of this rock, it is known, are much more 
liable to decomposition than others, (gneiss espe- 
cially); and the fact is here evident; some of the 
stones are very much decayed, while others appear as 
sound as on the day they were hewn. In a kind of 
passage of the larger temple is a large mutilated 
statue of Vishnu, now lying supine. t 

These temples were formerly surrounded by an 
outer stone wall, part of which only is now standing. 
Two pillars also remain shewing the position of the 
western gateway. 

Huge heaps of granite stones, on several of which 
are sculptured figures, lie in front and on each side 
of the eastern temple, and have tended greatly to 
protect it from the hostility of the sea, which has 
evidently encroached considerably. Many of these 
stones are of large dimensions, measuring from 6 to 10 
feet long, 3 feet wide, and 1 foot thick ; and on some 
of tliem are appearances of sculptured architectural 
oruaments, though the injuries of the weather, the 
action of the water, and the lapse of time have com- 
bined to deface them. About 65 feet in front of the 
eastern temple, and now standing in the sea, is a 

p Mr, FergussotJ, in bis * Ancient Arclutecture of Hindosten’ 
declares it [the larger temple] to be with the Biiigle exception of the 
Pagoda at Tatijur, the finest and most important Yimitxia in the south 
.■olIttdift.**---Marray*'s.Hand-Book of Indiaj Part Ii p. 3L] 

[f Qm p* 14# mpf&il'yr- ' / - ■' , .'/r . 
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•square stone pillar, (a common appendage, I believe, 
to all tlio country pagodas), which nieasui-es 11 feet 
i in licigljt and is 23 inches square.* 

; At a few yards north of the temples, on a detached 

I rock (No. 27) close by the sea, may be observed a 

f gigantic figure of Mahish&sura represented with the 

f head of a buffalo. On a similar detached rock to the 

I soutli are figures of a horse and an elephant’s head 
(No. 28). TJ)Ose sculptures are considerably worn 
I by tlic continual washing and action of the surf.t 

i There is no doubt in my mind that the sea has 

i made considerable enci'oaehments since the erection 

of these temples, I cannot conceive, were it not so, 
why they should liave been built on the shore, so 
close to the sea that the surf in the calmest weather 
dashes against the doorway ; while some of the well 
, known appendages of such pagodas are actually at 

! some distance in the waters. The large quantities 

I of stones lying about the temple, and others which 

I partially appear buried in the sea, seem even to in- 

l dicate that other buildings also have existed to the 

i eastward of these, which are now destroyed and 

I overwhelmed by the ocean. 

I I have now given an account of all the curious 

i sculptures and buildings which came under my 

observation at three several visits to the Seven 
i Pagodas, and I believe I have omitted nothing 

I which merits notice. I am fully aware that the 

i account is imperfect : indeed, I hold it impossible to 

\ convey a correct idea of the remains of former ages 

I by a written description, even if the account be per- 

I [^ Sec note f p. 11, and note J p. -51, supra. Also Gnbbins, w/m,] 
[f There are a number of sculptured bulls (Hand!) lying among 
tlie rocks close to tlie temple on the south side*] 
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fcctly accurate. Who could by such means form a 
just conception of the actual appearance of the ruins 
of ancient Persepolis, of Tadinor in the desei’t, of 
Pompeii, of the various temples in Italy, and the 
remains of classic elegance in Greece and the Isles 
of the JSgeau Sea ? Wo may indeed read of pillars, 
colonados, porticoes, rooms, baths, apartments, and 
a long list of architectural definitions ; but after all, 
tlio mind possesses but an imperfect image of the 
originals. Pictures and drawings help the descrip- 



tion, Imt personal inspection is best of all. I there- 
fore advise you, gentle reader,” if you have it in 
your power, to visit these singular vestiges of anti- 
quity at Mamallaipur. I can promise you ample 
recompense for your trouble. If you have anti- 
quarian curiosity, you may here satisfy it. If you' 
have any disposition to moralize, — as a Christian 
should do, — on the end of human greatness, you will 
see that though here it has been attempted to “ grave 
it in the rock for ever,” it still passes away ; and 
you will turn your thoughts from these, amongst 
the most durable perhaps of mortal productions, to 
that heavenly city which is indeed eternal. 


Bemarhs hy the Bep, W. Taylor. 

The author of the foregoing paper having done mo 
the honor of transmitting it to me for perusal and 
remark; and the few cursoi’y observations made 
having called forth a fuller explanation of his wishes, 
— although I do not think myself fully able to meet 
them, — I offer the few following observations on the 
locality which is the subject of his interesting illus- 
trations. ' 
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1. The Name.'"' TMs tlie people of the noiglAoiir^ 
hood colloquially term Mdvalivarain. It is also 
known to natives as MdbaUptiram, whence I pre- 
sume, it became expanded (by Mr. Goldingham if 
I remember ai'ight) into Mahdbalqmram. More 
recently I observe Dr. Babington has made :t3£ahd- 
omlaipur, “the town of the groat” (or as Dr. Babing- 
ton understands it, sacred) “ hill.” If the said read- 
ing be actually borne out by the old Tamil inscrip- 
tion near one of the caves, I must submit ; but with- 
out copy, or fac-simile, the accuracy of the reading 
may bo open to doubt. There is considerable reason'' 
to believe that the true reading is Mdmalletjm'ram ; 
and the true reading is of consequence. 

Malla is a northern patronymic, or rather titular 
name of a race, like Cmsar, or the Mcdicis, or the 
Bourbons. In local papers of the Mackenzie collec- 
tions, obscure but numerous indications are given of 
a race of chieftains bearing that surname ; of whom 
Deva-malla-raya is most frequently mentioned. This 
chieftain was a (Peninsulai-) highlander in origin ; 
not, properly speaking, Hindu, but of an aboriginal 
race. Now Deva-malla-r4ya indicates dignity and 
lineage : of which title Ma-malla-raja, would be 
abuost an equivalent ; iu dicating indeed a 1 ower rank, 
but quite suited as a distinctive epithet of a minor 
offset from the parent stem. Again in the Mackenzie 

P See Appci'idk.] 

a According to legendary tradition, one named MallSsndJii ruled 
in early tini{3s* .Ho soems not to have been a Hindu, as lie mocked a 
IJrahman, and was metamorphosed into an alligator. An appearance 
of Vish'?ni is said to have occurred. Before that appearance the place 
was called Mallajmri and MaUaimrl-hBlietmm» from the above Mal- 
UmiU* Mackenzie MSB., Book Ho. 33, 0. M. 7S7, Sect. 9. This 
paper is in the Telogu kaiguagc. 
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local papers, tliere is abundant evidence of a gradual 
progress of colonization by Tolugu people, from 
proximity to the Godavery southwards, at least as 
far as Nellore; and various instances** occur in 
which those who first cleared forest land and began 
to build a town, gave their own names to the town 
so formed. I would not assert it as a fact, but 
I regard it as a pi-obable inference, that the 
locality, in immediate question, dei'ived its name 
fi’om its founder, an offset, or junior branch, of the 



Malla chieftains in the north. I would not leave the 
name without noticing that in a modern Tamil poem 
written in the south, mention is made of the king of 
Mdvalwamm : but whether this place be designated 
or not, is doubtful; and I do not think such an 
authority could be trusted. — Quitting the name of 
the place we may further advert to 

II. The antiquity, or probable antiquity, of the 
sculptures. That the antiquity is not very great may 
be concluded by inferential deductions ; as 1 . The 
mythology of the figures is Hindu ; the general story. 


Subsequent tOiS^L /S^ak. 424, OX' A. D. 502, a person named MaH- 
main, or Mavalamu, left his native place owing to o|3pressioii ; emi« 
grated southerly, and built a village of four or five mud huts. It was 
called after the founder Mavamaldr. It increased ; and by a separa- 
tioii of brothers at a later date Naudi-varam was founded, ultimately 
a towji of note. Ibid, Book 49, C. M. 730. 

This is merely an illustration. Brom a yet aupublishod abstract of 
another paper, I find that two persons named Malla-i'aya and Anuama- 
deva-raya, emigrated fimm Yijayanagaram to the district of Arcot, 
or neighbourhood of Conjeveram, and obtained some immunities from 
the wife, or queen, of Deva*rayar. These people were of the tribe 
of athletm, proceeding from the original stock of mountaineers. I 
cannot identify these persons with Mamalla-piiri. At a period later 
than Krishwa-riyar, there were four avenues leading from Conjeveram 
to distinguished town^, one of which wasMahibalipuram, then reput-^ 
ed to be of Yaarihugpi ^ 
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part of that contained in tixe Mahdbluirata ; the lan- 
gnaije of tlio inscriptions, at least in some places, San- 
scrit ; tlierctbro Brahmans were some way concerned. 
But there is much concurring' evidence to shew 
that the first immigration of Brahmans to the Penin- 
.sula was not of remoto antiquity. Besides which 
consideration, 2. It is beyond doubt that before 
the time of Kulbttung’a Qrolan, and his illegitimate 
son Adondai, the whole district bounded on the 
north by the Pennar, on the south by the Palar, on 
the cast by tlio sea, and on the west by the ghats, 
was dwelt in by half-civilized people termed Kiirum- 
bar, who had embraced the Jaiiia religion, brought 
to them from the north. Adojjdai ehiefiy distin- 
guished Kdilchi-puram (Conjeveram) and Tripati, as 
his places of residence, or capitals. The era of 
Adojxdai is not higher np than the seventh century 
of our reckoning. He is said to have brought the 
Brahmans from Sri /Sailam in Telingana, and cer- 
tainly attracted a lai*ge colony of Sudi'a VeZhb’as, or 
agriculturists, from Tuluva or northern Canara. 
Soon after him the kingdom, which he acquired by 
the sword, was broken up into petty principalities, 
and lapsed into a state of partial anarchy. As we 
can distinctly trace tlio founding of Velloro to a 
period later than AdoucM, and to colonization led 
on by a northern chief, so about tbo same period, I 
am inclined to think, the neighbourhood of Mavali- 
varam was colonized from the north, by one of tbo 
Malla family with his clan. Besides, 3. The In- 
scriptions are in too perfect a state of preservation 
to be of remote date. As far as my knowledge 
extends, inscriptions, with a defined year, have not 
been met with, in a legible state, higher up than the 
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tenth century. I am aware of one or two aj>})amt 
instances of much higher date, but with the absence 
of any precise year : hence inconclusive. Fragments 
of inscriptions in the PaneZya kingdom, (the oldest 
one in the south,) have I believe generally been so 
worn as to be incapable of connected transcription. 
But the appearance of the chiselling at Miivaliva- 
ram, (from the distant recollection of about fifteen 
years), is such that it would tax my credulity greatly 
to assign them a more distant date than from three 
to five hundred years. 

If then we inquire into 

III. The origin, or probable origin, of the place 
with its sculptiu'es, my own judgment would lead 
mo to fix the possible origin of the settlement at 
Mttvalivaram to a colonist family of the Malla tribe ; 
subsequent to the rule of AdoneZai, and previous to 
the ascendancy of the Vijayanagaram ascendancy in 
the present Carnatic ; that is, (loosely stated), 
between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries of our 
reckoning. In this opinion I am guided by analogy. 
The Bhonju family, in that manner, spread itself in 
a district ; afterwards subject to the Gajapati princes 
of Orissa. The Malla family, from wild moun- 
taineers, became powerful chieftains in Tolingana. 
Many families, in that way, made subordinate set- 
tlements in different village districts of the same 
counti-y ; and, about the period above indicated, 
some heads of families emigrated from the Karaataka- 
desa proper, and became local chieftains ; while 
many others at a later period, and from different 
causes, followed a like course. But if I am right in 
this inference by analogy, it does not follow that a 
settlenaeat, made .in a before pastoral, or waste. 
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country, would at once become a place of power or 
conse([ucneo. The same mode of argument would sug- 
gest the need of some centuries, in oi'dcr to produce 
sucli a result ; and wc know that many mutations 
occur ill such kind of states, when near powerful 
neighbours. Accordingly though the name of the 
foiindor may have continued, yet, the conquest of 
tlio South, Ijcgan by Kr/slma-i'aya of Vijayanaga- 
ram, and completed by Aehyuta-ruya, probably" 
overwhohned any such principality. Such was tho 
('usG with tlic before local powers at Ginjeo, and at 
Tanjoro. In those places military commanders 
became viceroys, and their descendants, kings. And 
I think it probable that a chief of this latter origin 
from Karnataka proper, (borrowing the idea from 
Ellora), had tho o.vcavations and sculptui’es made 
and the inscriptions recorded ; especially those in 
the IlaZa Kannada character and Sanscrit language : 

^ In my abstraefc -of tl.jo Tamil manuscript entitled Karna/aka- 
r^jukaZ, I do not find definite mention of such a supersession: but I 
think it probable from the general conquest of the neighbourliood ; 
^wul snppoHO tho distridi hecnnio subject to the local metropolis of 
Ginjee. In the paper referred to (note a) it is stated that Simliama- 
nfiyadu of the Yelhiga/ivarn race ruled at Mavaliraram^ and cni|iloyed 
many artificcTS, wlio resorted thither in a time of famine, in making 
excavations jrnd scMilptiiros on the hilh Following out this iudicatioH, 
I observo that Yachama-nayadii and Simliama-’nayadii of that race 
fought a great battle and gained a victory over opposing chiefs in 
Fak. 1523 (A, D. 1601), By that time the pow'or of the Vijaya- 
nagararn sovereigns wais broken ; audit said the Mahommedans were 
-concerned in the aflair, in connexion w'itk Ginjeo and Yell ore. The 
sc'cne of combat was Ootramaloor. This period w.ould mark another 
-change of power superseding the supposed,or rather inferred authority 
of the viceroys from Yijayanagaram. And if Sirahama-nfiyadu. 
^iibsequcriUy employed stone-cutters in the sculptures, then we have 
the period fixed to the seventeenth century. It is not however abso« 
lately necessary to suppose that all the works w^cre begun by the same 
, chief, or finished (in so far as finished) by the same hands. 
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of parts of one'* of Avliicli Dr. Babington lias 
given a copy and translation. If tins inference 
approximate to truth, tlio works alluded to must 
have been accomplished in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. 

These cursory remarks may bo concluded with 

IV. Miscellaneous observations; chiefly suggest- 
ed by Dr. Babington’s paper in the 2nd volume of 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society; the latest 
essay on the subject, of which I have any knowledge. 
The value of that paper seems principally to be in 
the plates, from drawings and inscriptions, and espe- 
cially in the deciphering and translation of the latter. 
They prove, (as such inscriptions usually prove) very 
unsatisfying : for this reason perhaps, that the objects 
in the mind of the recorder, and in that of the archmo- 
logist, are entirely different. Of the six inscriptions 
at this place, to be found in a volume of the Mac- 
kenzie MSS., five are of unimportant donations, 
(including, if I mistake not, the Tamil one men- 
tioned by Dr. Babington ;) and one which is of larger 
import, has only the name of Deva-raya* a clue 

In ihati incomiilctc inscription on the small monolithic pagoda,” 
neither date nor proper name of the king or chief appears. Kiima- 
rCfja is a mere epithet, and the other name appears tome strange and 
quite nnnsital if applied to the ruler, I throw out the conjecture that 
Jayara??.a is a Sanscrit word modified into Tamil* Stamhha is pure 
SaiiHcrit for a post, column, or pillar. Jayastamhha is of frequent 
usage for a triumphal column, or pillar of victory. I would render 
Jayarawa Stambha by ** the pillar of the victorious one,” without 
however insisting on being right, because the construction is a little 
forced ; and ra.eroly add that possibly Simhama-nayadu may have had 
tho pillar and the inscription ent to commemorate the victory at 
Ootramaloor i, still however preferring the opinion before given. 

note 5, I think the same Peva-^rlya 
may bo rnwnti'W''. mx irot".. certain. There was only one (I belief @) 
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to the date. Now this might bo Achyuta-deva-raya, 
who was very liberal to Conjeveram : or some one 
later, even a local chieftain ; but not, I conceive, any 
one of the Vijayanagaram dynasty higher up than 
Acliyuta-ruya. 

The paper bj'" Dr. Babington appears to me to' 
contain some minor inaccuracies,’^' on which it 
might be trifling, or invidious, to dwell; but the 
supposition that the place was mei-ely an Agrahara, 
and that Brahmans procured the sculptures to bo 
made at their own cost, — with the more astounding 
denial, that the sea has encroached on the Coast of 
Coromandel, are not of trifling import. As to the 
first, it contradicts all known experience, in so far 
only as relates to Brahmans laying out funds at their 
own entire control, on such sort of works. The 
second is a point of greater magnitude. I regard the 

of tho older VijayaBagaram dynasty tliat bore tliat name without any 
I prefix. IIg ruled about STd, iS'ak. 1334, or A. I). 1412. In tlicso dates 

I I follow one MS. authority, -without deciding that it is the best. A list 

I with different dates may lie scon in Mr. Campbelfs Tolugu gram* 

I mar; in which also instead of simply Dcva-'r^lya we read Gamh* 

I Deva-rfiya. But after Kjvlshii,a-deva«ra.ya all of the second dynasty 

I boro it, with a distinctive prefix. Probability inclines to tbo latter 

I period, botweoii B. 1451 and 150S, or A. D. 1529 and loSG. Never* 

I theloHs it must not bo forgotten that about A. J), 1400 the power of 

S' iheEdyas has been traced at Trichinopoly and Madura, in tho person 

I '' of a general named Com])aiira‘ridiyrir, who annihilated tho remains 

of tho first IMuliomodan incursion to tho southward. Tho state of 
i the modern Carnatic was however too itnscttlcd to permit the supposi- 

j tion of tlie first Deva-raya making grants or donations within its 

I boundaries. 

I " 

I / It is not my wi.sh. to be very particular : however the statement 

I by Dr. Babingtou that “ the copper and stone inseriptions found 

I in many parts of tho country, are all in tho Sanscrit language ” does 

j ^ mot agree with the mention made by Mmself of a Tamil inscription 
in or near the Yaralia*ma? 2 -dapam ; nor with tha recent discovery of 
[ aomci as is statodi Pali inscriptions in tho north. But keoping within 
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few data on wliicli tlie denial of any enci'oachment 
of the sea is founded, as quite inconclusive ; though 
tins does not seem to be the place for their discus- 
sion, nor yet for the statement of contrary facts and 
arguments. It is a point on Avdiich I appreliend 
Dr. Babington to be at issue with truth : but beyond 
tliis mere expression of an opinion, it does not 
seem important further to pui’sue the subject, in 
these very cursory annotations. 


Having had an opportunity of reading over these 
remarks after an interval of more than a year and a 
half, and having seen, in the interim, copies of two 
inscriptions from the neighboui’hood of Mhvaliva- 
ram, in the Tamil language and old Tamil character, 
I find that the spelling therein is MdinallaipAr, 
with two Vs. The language is not the pure old 
Tamil ; but the orthography is so generally correct, 
that the two I’s cannot be an orthographical error ; and 
if not, then the ivord docs not mean MU, The lan- 
guage is compai’atively modern Tamil ; being much 
mixed witli Sanscrit derivatives, wdiich is not tho 
.case with very old Tamil. The name of Deva-rilya 
appears ; and aji opinion seems to have been, formed 

iliG limits of tlie peniBsula, tho interests of truth require me to state 
■with ontiro respect, while touching on the subject, tha.t the Mackenzie 
papers contain many hundred mfies of inscriptions in Canarese, 
Teliign, Malayalam, and Tamil ; many of which .1 have examined, and 
can attest that, though copies, they are not translations. It is not an. 
unfroquont ease to find inscriptions with florid Sanscrit ,<.‘]okaB at tho 
beginning or end, with the real matter of fact in plainer prose of the 
vernacular language. The undeeipherod part of the inscription gken 
by Bf. Babington requires further attention, for its present obscurity 
inay m?olv© some snejh humbler termination;^ 

^ See 4^ppendix.] . 




Ihafc It meant a Cliola king. I cannot jiositivoly 
deny such an inferenco ; nor yet another inference 
thiit similarity of cliaractor in neighbouring inscrip- 
tions; nnist argue identity of origin' The subject is 
con fessedly open to variation of ojunion ; and inquiry 
vould sceiu to be requisite before a decision can be 
positively made. 


Hapitlcment Itjj Walter Elliot, Esq. 

Besides tlio objects of interest usually visited at 
the Seven Pagodas, there is a spot about two miles 
north of Mahainallaipur, the sculptures and inscrip- 
tions at ■which will bo found not unworthy of at- 
tention. Proceeding along tlie sea-shore towards 
Madras, at the distance above mentioned, a quadran- 
gular space inclosed by mounds of considerable 
extent, No. 31 in the map, called by the fishermen 
Devan^'ri, will be observed. Prom tlie appearance 
of these mounds, added to the fact that numerous 
copper coins, glass- beads, and bits of iron, copper, 
&c., are picked up after heavy rain or high winds on 
their surface, it might bo supposed tbat they indicat- 
ed the site of some ancient edifice or fortification : 
but an excavation made in 1840, completely through 
one side, failed to elicit any discoveiy in su]>port of 
such an opinion. The section was carried, through 
pure sand, to a depth of 20 feet, and the only 
extraneous substances mot with were some pieces 
of charcoal, at different depths. 

About quarter of a mile farther, near a collection of 
fishermens’ huts, called ^Ihivan-Kuppam, are some 
remarkable rocks, standing a considerable height 
above the beach, and known by the name of Idaiyan 
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Pudal. One of these exhibits a niclic or panel, 
surmounted by an ai’ched border composed of the 
heads of the Siihha, or fabulous lion of Hindu mytho- 
logy, carved in relief; Avhile another has been rough- 
hewn into the outline of the same animal. Beyond 
this is a stone Manriapam, or temple, almost entirely 
buried in the sand. Within is a Lingam. This is 
the site of the inscriptions referred to by Dr. 
Babington, in the 2nd Vol. of the Transactions of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society, as having been sent to him 



by Colonel De Havilland. Of these Nos. 1 and 2 of 
plate 15, pronounced by Dr. Babington to be iden- 
tical, are engraved on the end walls of the ManeZapam 
on either hand of the entrance. On the frieze above 
the entrance likewise, occui's the word, in each of 
the two characters deciphered by Dr. Babington, 

« ATIEAJVACHAVDAPALLAVA.” 

At a little distance to the north-west of this 
temple, on a flat stone, (No. 32 in the map), level with 
the surface, occurs the following in old Tamil charac- 
ters^;— 

irnru 

^(^LCs!fS'SO(lf.LD 

Quiresi^iii 

"Salutation! two Mils^ of land in Miipatti* for a sufficient daily 
“ moat offering, and a Ka^-anju® of gold for maintaining a lamp, arc 
" granted to Ijjagatala* TamanAr.” 

About 100 yards north of the Ma?idapam is a mass 
of natural rock, (No. 33 in the map), one end of 


^ A M is a 20tli part, [hero of a Veli == 6*6157 acres,] 
s Mdpaiti is probably the name of a field. 

® Karanja, an ancient weight [= about 72 grains,] 

^ Jjjagatala TaMn^r ^Hbe Lord of this woidd/’ Tamilaar should proba- 
bly fee I wfeiii to Atira?tacl»wdoaT»a. , . 
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wliicli ia euvcrod with a long inscription in Jinciont 
Tamil. Ti)o character, as well as that on the flat 
stone just mentioned, is quite different from those 
above alluded to ; but corresponds with the one first 
described in Dr. Babington’s paper, as “ seen on a 
face of rock bj the side of the inner entrance to 
the Vhirahasvami pagoda”^ on the south side of the 
hill at M.'iluiniallaipur, and of wliich an alphabet is 
given in plate 13. Tlie greater portion is buried 
ill the sand; but in 1840 this was cleared away, 
and a transcript of tbc whole carefully made, of which 
the following is a translation. The original in 
modern characters is given at the end of this article ; 
{marked A.) 

Salutation ! 

‘‘In the ju’esence of TilwJVAYK'.EAVi:.'"' 

** In tlio 37th year (Xmhi) of the roign of TiiiBBDVA.HAvirwiDEVAj 
“Sovereign of the three worlds, ^ who having taken (or holding) 

A , 

“ Madura, Iram (or Ceylon), and .Ivarnvur, and the crowned head of 
“ Paadiyan, made the Yirabliishekam and Yijaydbhishckam, (i. e., the 

‘‘lustrations of heroism and victory; and, by the grace of 

“ Adls‘ANDE.s^ara, in tlie temple of SuBrvAHMAiVYA Devae, in theDe- 
“ vad^nam—Brahmadeyam— village^ of Tiruvii-ichiliir, in the Amur 
“ of the victorious Cholaraaudalam : 

“ We Andfir Tiilai Nftyakar, the oversoer*^ of (tho temple of) Sm 
“ ,Mahe.waua; Chcnibiya ]\FilvC*uda VO/dr, tho steward^ of this tom- 

■ A. 

“pie; Fan Mali, es vara Ba//an, otherwise eahed Alkomh Yilli iSelvap- 


^ Page 263, [p, 53, 

This is read iu two senses. Some explain Tiruvakem as Sarasvati, tho 
goddoBB of learning; while others read the invocation thus. May the 
Jgamas and Vedas be pre-emmenfc. 
f Tribhimmaciiakravartigal, a repetition of the King’s titular name. 

^ Granted for tho support of tho gods anci of Brahmans. 

» literally a watchman or superintendent. ^ 

Brfklryam or chief servant. 
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‘*pMn, a Si 7 Si> Brahman, having proprietary right in this tcmpk 
and olficiating in it’’®; N^rpatte?inayii*a Baf/an, also named Aludniyki 
‘Mhrinani Pettan, a ^iva Brahman, having proprietary right in this 
temple and officiating in it ; and Tiruviricbiln£?aij^n, the accountant 
of this temple ; aU of ns have sold the lands, (herein nndermention* 
ed), and executed a deed engraved on stone, in favour of Andur Ka- 
ruppilrudaiyun Hambi ARputa Kilttar,’’^perfo.imiing iiis adorations 
“ in this temple* The lands; which we sold to this person because the 
*« revenue^ in the treasury’® of the god has proved deficient, on 
account of the decrease in the collections (or assessment’ ®) of Tinivi- 
**richilur, the property of the sacred name’ ^ of Pi?iaiyar, are m 
follows: 

‘‘ In Peri y eri Kanini, Ivuri 

I AdaikaeZu Tenkdau *........180 

Attipai^fem .250 

“ In Uiial eri Karani, 

‘^rAdi Mallai ISTatan 
“iBe^fai CheEiivu 

^‘In Teiigam Karavu or ARputa Kuttan, 

‘‘ /T^dcheruvu [?] 

Uv^kknwfZii 
“IP^vas^ni 
‘‘fin ’NMdR Kanival 
Kanival 

“ amounting to Kuris 2,280 


Ivuni. 

3 a Bevarkamni-kshetra. 

3 3 Kuttau is still a title of the nobler class of Toclavers on the Neih 
gherry Hills. 

34 ^mp. In the Badaragar^di, the meaning of this word' is given as 
Knehvaram, the ryot’s share. 

15 UOTTL-jTirfh, a sacred treasury. Hence, in the Travancore state, the 
terms employed for that Sircar ; to intimate that the Govexminent is under 
the especial protection of the deity. 

3s #«50)/D@jyuq. 

3 7 a respectful mode of describing the property of 

thegedr ^ ' , ; ' ' 
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III Talai Sari 

** IJ(/aiya Famlii 
“ Kottaniihiu 
■“ KiuZitaiigl 
**" Sivadusa 
Vattiwritti 

'^amcHiutiiig to KiiriiS 


'*'*^Beii3g Milams 2, Mil’ .1 ■ 

** This extonii 2 Milams, I-J, Mil, and also tlm building site and 
garden eoniaiaing 400 Knris situated to the east of Aiipnfca Kilttau 
and TJvakkujt-dil, tve have sold to this person (aforesaid), to be his 
property, and luwc recei^'ed its Talue, 300 new cash, into tlie 
PHfaijar’g treasury, and engraved the deed {of sale) on a stone. 

Having consented (to his) irrigating these lands either naturally 
or artificially, and also conveying sufBcieiicj of water to the trees, 
we engraved this on stone in favor of Karuppilrudaiyan Mambi 
■ AEpiifca Kiittar. 

*” We, tlic Fropriefcors of this Temple, have given. 

Thus (Signed) Tillai Mayaka. 

Thus ( ,, ) Pan Mahesvara Ba^^an, or A/kom?a Villi 

jSelvappiran, a Sivu Brahman, having liere- 
ditary right in this temple and ofliciating in it. 
**T!mB( „ ) A/udaiyiln JnitnamlHtan Mili^iattciiiiilyiraBa^ 

/an, a *Viva Brahman, having hereditary right 
in this temple and ofhciatiug in it. 

Thus ( ) *91va[?i5rilKi*ryani Chembiya Miivenda 

Tims ( ,, ) Tinnd/’idiiindaiyjin, accountant of this temple. 

I, Nrirpatteanayira Pi/7al, of TiruppOrijnir, know this, 

** I, MaRiche//u MAruyaua Blnn-fan, of Chiaiidriviir, know tliis. 

I, of Cliirudavur, Amur 'NUiUf know this, 

I, Periitiuhni, for Mmmi Hali Mefti and Mekkumaravn, [? Kali 
HeEi, MaRaneri, and Marava] of Mllmbakam, know this. 


[* 144 sq. ft. — I Kurl, 100 Kuds 
Milam. **^See note 1, p. 120, supra,'} 
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I, Kurovi Donaya Bnitm, of Faiyaniir, know this. 

** I, Akyiudi Kimi [Narilyai?.a] Ba/tan, [of Faiyaiiiir] know this, 

I, Visliamilr Kiravan, know tliis. 

I, Amur ISTftoi Y6Zan, of Mamallapuram, know this. 

** I, Kiiva^aikkamzi Maya Kiriin Yichan, [PMambakirdn Yieliusiran.] 
Warden of the Pil/aiyar temple, know this. 

The inscription appears to be an ancient deed of 
sale, and its importance in this place depends on the 
means it affords of obtaining some clue to the date 
at which it Avas made, and which Dr. Babington 
hopes may yet be obtained from the similar Vardha- 
svaml (S^asanam. That however given in the com- 
mencement is only the hndu, or year of the reign 
of one of the Chola Princes, the exact chronology of 
which dynasty is yet to be ascertained. There is, 
howeve]’, another insciiption, of an ascertained date, 
at the neighbouring hamlet of Pavarakkaran’s 
Choultry, engraven on a stone under a large Pipal 
tree, near the steps on the south side of the tank, 
the characters of which are precisely the same as 
those of the /Sdluvan Kuppam rock and the temple 
of Vai’ahasv4mi ; who appears moreover to have 
been the common divinity of all three villages. It 
is as follows ; (vide the original, in modern cha- 
racters, marked B.) 

“ Prosperity ! at the holy time of the Makara Sahkrama, on Wed- 
nesday, the 5tli in the constellation of Ilttira/adi, in the Brahma 
** yoga, in the Bftlavdkarawa, in the light fortnight of the month of 
** Makara, in the cycle year Manrnatha, and iS'aka year 1157, when 
Srtmaii Mahartytldhiraja Paramesvara Svt Yira Pratapa Yikrama 
** Beva Maharayar ruled over the earth, (on that occasion,) Tiruveh^ 
** gala ISTayakar gave the piece of land surrounding the Mandapam, 
dedicated by Timmappa, for the halting place at the festivals of 
** BMiYUiu of Paramll J^divarlha JEana Pirin, the deity of [the three 
of Tiraplrkadah and Mahtoallai|Hi,riwinj extend* 
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I ing over 1,000 of land* in the Taflakanfida*t of ilie Ko//am of 

Amur, in. tlsu Yictoricms Cholamandalatn. — This piece of Ijind, nnd 
I “ tlio salt pan in Kuttapilkam^ .called Yiraja Pamban, have been 

I given BO long as the moon endures for the PudiYt*//ni Tlvnmd of 

I ** tliiH deity. Additions may bo made to this donation, 'May this 

i “ cliarifcy be continued so long as the moon endures ! Let the 

I ** litddeii treasures, waters, minerals, and evety thing wln’cli the 

I ** laud or tlie salt pan contain within their limits* become the pro- 

I *‘ p«.ni,y of this deity. Any person that injures this charit^^ will incur 
the guilt of liaving killed a cow on the banks of tlie Ganges, The 
.Kuniyulars, (or Propiaetors of the land), /’^ongalailganiar, Kay ina M.u- 
daiiyiir, and V'ayirava Kayinar, have aflixed their signatures to this 
gift. Thus also raiyamlrodaiyrui Uttamaprilyan Aimappan, tho 
village accountant has signed. May pros[)erifcy continue 1” 

!. Who Vikvaiua .Dova was, docs not appear ; but 

I he may have been a local officer, perhaps a feudatory 

j or governor under the Gliolas ; which dynasty shortly 

afterwards gave way to that of the ilAyas of Vijaya- 
nagaram (Bijanagar.) The iS'alivahana year 1157, 
cori’esponding with A. D. 1235, however, gives a 
, tolerable approximation to the Era of the Tamil 

inscriptions ; which, as connected with the worship 
of Vishnu under the form of the Boar incarnation, 
and the repi’eseutation of the same subject in one of 
the caves, (plate 5 of Dr. Babington), affords also 
some clue to the peiiod at which the sculptures were 
executed. A further guide to the eras of both the 
Tamil and Nagari inscriptions may be obtained by 
I combining and comparing some scattered notices 

! obtained in other inscriptions. 

: ‘ t An inscription at Dharavaram in Rajahmundry 

shews that a Vira Chola DevaJ was reigning in S. S. 

. ! [* See note 1, p. 120,, ' ' -f Korthem District. 

J He also bore the titles of KuiOttiiuga, 'which seems to have beeu 
f adopted by several Chola princes ; of the 7th Yish«u Yarddhaiia ; and 

of Tribhuvana Malla in other inscriptions from the same district* 

' * See MS, Catalogue of tbe McKenrde inscriptions, 

I®!'.!,, ' 

— I — — 
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1001 01 ’ A. D. 10/ 9. His name too occurs in the 
best authenticated lists of the Cliola dynasty. I 
have no doubt that this is the prince above alluded 
to. The grant would, therefore, be in 1038, or about 
a century anterior to that of Pavai’ahkaran’s 
Choultry. 

That these Tamil inscriptions were posterior to the 
formation of the Atichaw/Zesvara Mandapain, the 
Eathas and the temple cut out of a single mass 
of rock, (from wliich Dr. Babington copied the 
Kamaraja inscription,) is established by the in- 
vocation of Adisanc^esvar,* the tutelary deity of 
Tiruvirichilhr, in the inscription on the rock. 

In a copy of a Grant at Pii!haphr, in my posses- 
sion, Vijayaditya, the founder of the ChaZukya 
dynasty of Kalihga, about the middle of the Gtli 
century,'!' is described as “ destroying the southern 
King Trilochana Paliava, and, through the decree of 
“ Pate, losing his life in that country.” Prom the 
title Pallava it may be inferred that this chief was 
of the same race and probably the same family as 
Kamaraja, surnamed Jayara/iastambha (the pillar 
of successful war), and Atirajiachaada Pallava. 

Anotlier inscription, engraved on a set of copper 
plates, (in the possession of Mahendra Shanta, a Jain 
Guru at Hyderabad,) and of an era 60 or 70 years 
later, contains the following passage : — 


* AdiifaH'tZasvai’a mnst be identical with AtirawachtmtZesvara,” the 
Lingain set np by Atii*anacba7if?a* See Dr. BabiiigtoD, Trans. Eoy. 
As. Soc., VoL IL, p. 267, [p. 59, 

In Tamil, the ^ prononnced at beginning of a word, and ^^da’’ 
Sn th$ middle, m idontioal with the Graxitha and Mgart **ta’*; and'*^ 
tB the ply TmBil eqtti?atofe for the ** eha,’' [f and ** sa/*3 
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Mavin^^ caiiqoerfxl i u battle, the liostile kings in tlio difforent 
f^oarterM^ Aai., iso acqnirf>(l tho mimes of Purjii:U04jva.ra/ and Vikramfi- 
“ M.oia*over, Pa.Uava ?»Ianlu was ovorcomo by tins Lord Svi 

** Vjilluiilui, who aunihila tod iho renown of Narasiiiiha, surpassotl tbo 

“ Tttloiir of iraliOiidra, and excelled IWara in affability, lie baa justly 
assumed Iho title of 6 Vi Vallabha, being bi the unprecedented pos- 
, session of Kauclii, as it were the loosened zone (kanebi) of tlie 
iS\!uf >b of the Houtb. He is also rightly entitled to the name of JiAja,- 
nuilla, having seenred his acquisition by his large and strong arms, 
and conquered the eldief (Faluka) of the Mahamalla race.*’ 

Fronx tliosc facts it may be inferred, tluit the 
rulers of Mamalialpura were in a state of independ- 
ence in the Gtli and beginning of the 7th centu- 
ries. Wo know from other sources that the Chola 
Kings reduced Toruhima/n/alaui about the 7th 
centuiy.t At that time it was parcelled out among 
a number of petty chiefs of the Kurumbar race,! 
who with their followers were almost entirely 
extiipated by the Cholas. The family that j)ossessed 
MamallaijHxra was probably one of the principal of 
these. The excavations therefore could not well 
have been made later than the Gth century. Neither 
could they have been much earlier, for the forms of 
the lettei'S bothGrantha and Nagari do not justify 
the supposition of a higher antiquity.§ 

Under the Chola dynasty we find Tamil iixvariably 
employed as tiie character of inscriptions. 


This refers i.o one of early Ohalukya kings of IvalyAu, who is des- 
iu ihe hegiiining of the copper plates as son of Satj'-a AVlya,, graiitlson 
of Khii Viinm and great grandson of Pulikesi*. His era was aboitt 8 ^^^ 
54H, eorresponding with A. D. 620. Tho Kalihga and KalyAn dynasties were 
collateral branches of the same race. 

f Ellis in Trans. Mad. Lit. Soc. p. 19. 

J 2ntl Report on the McKenzie MSS. by the Bov. W, Taylor, p. 86*. 
[Madras] Journal VII., p* 311. 

§ See Priasop'a coaipmtivc table of Hindu alphabets^ 
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'VViiefclier all tlie temjjles were excavated by tbc 
Pallavas seems questionable. They were evidently 
worshippers of 6'iva. Many of the subjects, parti- 
cidarly those in plates 2, 5, 7, 10 of Dr. Babington’s 
paper, belong to the Vaishnava creed, which is more 
particularly referred to in the inscription at Pava- 
ralvkaran’s Choultry, and is known to have been of 
later origin. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
these may have been the work of more recent 
devotees, emulous of the fame of Kamarhja and 
AtiranachamZa Pallava. 

In the possession of the Pujari of the modern 
temple is a deed in Telugu, engraved on copper 
plates connected by a ring, with the figure of a boar 
and a sword on the seal, purporting to be a grant of 
the village of Nelathr to Kesavarya ^Sri RangAcharya 
by Venkafapati ySridevaraya in the /Saka year 1532, 
Plava Saihvatsara. 


a/AJ-i5 La^sssiiriqihyjQpui ■S0g/,0to uirmrt^ojdsr 

Qs/tc^Q eff eQ^iu ^sS'QB^ij.sQpth 

u Q^.isiijb(^iufresstQ - /B.u)er~eu 
^-f£!uimQ'XiTemi— 0 ' 3 ’iry[imemi-.sv^^n'^iraQssiTi—L-^^Q^.ai 
^irewLaeo^^Q^-UJUi eiai-o 600yS®68S^ 

Q^.€uiTQ^frSei)^^uvQmuvirQ^.Qjir0^f^^§j<^Q^iri3mi^B 

LDiSiu QpQ6ii^Qmefrfr0LSiQ<^!ru3<^ ^sBire^itjmL^iu S&iJm^fr 
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bh lSQ jr0^f 

ii9m ««Kf3ri.j5 ~ ^-t^Q-iSmOmir^tS 

mQ^ifSkiSid (^Lbi9i^f.f0<i(^iM ^(^^L^frir ^q^uy^Q^mL^tu^ 

€5fLhQ /S<A)y)5& (^jBH' &fyriit UsidiTiSS^f) 

0.-)/L^/;i. rpjQpp mioy£iu>r's 

9:l.6it : y^jj£ qx) ^jis^p ^S^ULj tr^u^^y)r 

i-.jrjjpfjj:ib})pL^ip&y>p ^^iii/^^rSBiLordv K/nfimsn 

(<.ij®pp iS'SOiLirmiyj! ^ QuflQimd <xifi'oyfin9w 

•~™ §J f^rj)ifd Lo ‘- ^Si/psu uiLt^fk Q^nr®td ih - mt 
p)^o (aiifi ^,ij\ Q itiL^)L^ Q<fpjpmiLD 
w^^Hntr^T ^pLjpifu.pp^^jijb - fL^mirq^’^^Ttp-yyih- 
un^BJ&^iriSiLfLD if'Jirif®<!Bfiy*^v^ih. Sf 0 ;;^: i'j,i ^pymi^uh - - 

p'Ss\)<!f ihuu fieri pip c\) ^(F^iL^tu iBuji9dLiiii - Qmfrjb 
pwfT^Ui - (pjL^.pn ikS'iij'^ip ~ 'Smipjr&^^ih - utLL^isQq^p^ 
•“ "Sk. §i - pa<fP>7T^^z) - 'i - *=1^. §i - ^'pfrr®o!) -- @(50 - 
ismtii - s_fj<33| - ^/e/aajiib - ^.jr^isiQi^ ^rihinireumiTytii - 
pypek.pp^jdq^Lb - Q/piQu&m-iqth- 

^eh uL^usmuiLjw ~ ^/ <gr-'.7r ih-(^sufrisr^ ^^/resSiuir^B Quj)ju:i 
€Qdso^(py((iSfp£ii i3en2syrtuiTfr ir^ usisrL^frjrp^^mqy^ m^<iQmiTi9 
- nx^nr - ^imrr&r Qpm - m3sd^(^p 
(Spsn Q®pQpirL9mf9eo[Ej<X(G^^(^ mirufiujQm 

emQaj^^im - - ej iB <9 S&BQb)) mirufriii Qen 

QiBfrpp ^"^-^BruniimjLh ^ihua^ipjsti ^(ff}Uy 

(f^efni^ajfr^ynhiQ ^/pppjh^ppn^.>pjj QjQpQpfrih, 

iritis^}) ^xjfTJBpQpfnh - ^uuipBf;^ ^Qe\)Bso miu 

cKoir &T(iyp^^} - ^epjQj ^^mQi^friijIedSfrsmfl a.«smc-o 

Jpyi9G^fTemL^ eS.eosSiQ^ifmw 
i9Mfr^m umiMirQmiwFULlum 6T(7£,p^ ^ §juuipd(^ g) 
mw^KZ/riaov ^frcTSdBiLpyyL^uj SiSijG^ Qshq:,p^jrp/^j 

^^emi^uj/rek ^/ribih Qupqtp^eist ibit pupQpeM irutL, 

g)mm &msirBujm QmjbiSujqp 
Gmm Qm^irm ernppp^i - giuuiydq^ gjm'Bij Gsfruidv m 


-I 
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OT-ig ^fi9Q&u 

(sit ^Q^uQuirifli^ir mnpufiQ^omr(€^u3in9^h(rQtUfrm *» ^u 
ufp^ ^^SQsam SjpifflfT^ (ip/S^^Q^iLQ /B!rjr(rajmT:miL,L^Qm 
m - ^uui^ ^/SQiSum 9lj)j^ir^7 ^j^^irfBmUSl QwmfrQm 
m -- ^uUiJjL ^fBQ<Sii^ u^7mu7^Q[pfr(sir iSssSQs^/S^^ top 

Qm rSi(^wpBjm(^ QuflujirmrL^rrQair^ ~ ^uui^ 

muuj^ir (^QinrS Q^rr mriUutlL^Qssrm - ^uui^ 

QmSsf - ^juu 

if. ja/fSQsu!^ e9<sFQpirSifi(Si3Qmm - ^uuif. ^pSiQmm Lofriom 
€0 ^j^QpirfBfnLQQBjefrfrQmm - ^uutf. j^^rSQm 

m ^uiSlmdoiriu^ir Q^supB([^LO(^eiidB(r<i 6Bsmmf!ub7Lhufr,iQip7 
m (sQ^>s^frSirGmdr. 


m)SiMirffjLb<Ar Lom7(^fr<3=^7Qr^fr&=LJjrQLOUvnTirff^Qff^jrui9 

eij — ' ' • v :/ ®/ ' , : 

ir^/ru <^>^QirLo QfBa}m^7!r7iL}fr i9^^id?rr7^'^iuio usmmfliu 
Q^mirS^irp ^ ^mupsth - ^frr@id€T - QiopQ<3^<ke07S^p lo 

mmirm^tUpgii l^.g)}6llUSFa^^^} U(^<SFL8iLjLO- 

LfpsvirffQf.th - jnLu.fr ^{Ljio - i9piLiJbQiu7m(ipfh- ufrsvsn 

miTGsmQpCb Quip- torn jr<9^(mtEpu L/mrts^Siu^^iSd^^Qso ~Q<5f 
nJikQa,7m7f uQ^fripioim u<o\)^^ ~ Qm^uup^ - euu 

sBfBffiLQ ..^jiQirQ<o)JoBuup^! ^Qr^Cjufriimuio 
Loaffioio'SoOLffr^jjf Oun^toum - ^i^^enirfrmLo - ^j/rmuiSjr^m 
u^ffuCS^sDumu ^Si0fBfr<^ er((^iBp(7^(^^Sp lomfuuio 
ij7pQmi>^iLj{L ^Loiouu^ii> ^^pBrniofraeiifi - 
fk(^6iJ<sp(^^7mLD7<3S6ijiJ0 - ^ ihB€0!m<3h.^pBU{rimp^id eff'jriuu 
ufnLu^ - - ^m^Lo - 

Q$iiumu P0W<sir ^jFih^&jrm^fTuBiurr^ g)/hp^ppmiL a90^ 

' ^uj7ik isSiLufl^uii’^ 

(G7pu7pQsm 
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u^&)uif€^ (rmsT ^s&)<3P(y'^ffiLiu iQjriru^^Pitiih - §^fB^ ;:^frmij 
i9jrir^mQm ->^ 

mBsrmihumf&S&^md^ - Qs&mmmsmfru9QB0 €ii9h(>uumm&ii 
QuirmAm^miriFirmmim - 

miTi^BiUfrenir - Q>ifibmB)msLDir^* mtSlmQ^^sBd^ujfnr^m 
u9s&f>^ii9{<^{r g)L/U9.«»0 ^/r<i<sa0r«0 mum^jr 

^mL^tuirm ^^^sintSinrujm j^mmuum - crirri-m 

Ssyit^Tj. 



. — On the Inscription near the Vardliasvamt 
Temple, at M.dmalkd 2 mram or the Seven Pagodas, 
nnth a transcrqyt and translation. [Bj Sir Walter 
Elliot, k.c.s.i.I 


[From the Miadras Journal of Litoi’atnro and Science, Vol. XIIl. 1844. ] 

T he above-mentioned inscription is cut in a niclie, 
on the face of the rock against -which the 
modern pagoda is built. The eastern side of the 
building abuts on the niche, about one-fourth of 
-which is in consequence covered by the wall, and a 
considerable poidion of the writing is thereby hidden 
from view. The circumstances under which the 
transcript was made, will be found in the Proceed- 
ings of the Committee of the Literary Society of 
the6th July 1844, at the end of this No. [31]. Three 
copies of the inscription were made by three dif- 
ferent parties, which wei-e collated by TawcZavaraya 
Mudaliyar, the learned Principal Sadr Amin of 
Chingleput, who also supplied a Telugu paraphrase 
of the whole, by the aid of which the present 
translation has been prepared. 

Svasti Byi ! 

In the 9th of Koppara-kesari-varma, also called Udaiytr Sri 
Etjendra Devar, who having taken the whole Ira^iSaipp&di seven 

A 

lakhs and a half, having intimidated Ahava-Malla in battle amid the 
pitfal (koppam) of his army, seized upon his elephants and horses, 
and performed lustrations of victory, when he deigned to sit upon his 
throne dtizens' of ' 'Jananiithapnra which is' Mimallapiira the 
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f'liief eky of Anjurnar/ in ,AmiU'ko//!i in the pmsperons C!io]ama?uhx- 
lann (SArania/nhilain) and we the inhabitants of Peri/am, do record 
that the east ern h«)irndary of the kind which we have granted for 

A/rar (Arvar)^ia the temple of Pararae«vara Mahavantha Yishtni 
in our village, inclusive oi* the latid formerly held free of tax, as 
Derail" n(ViU, lies west of Bikuf/iclieri— its southern boinKlary is the 
nortli side of Vayalnrnn kanmlr nilam, belonging to Muhiivishnn in 
this village, — its western boundary is the vast (shore of the) hack- 
water (or croek)"-~and its northern boundary (reaches to the) 
south side of the temple of Afamallai Pemma/. and to the fresh 
water well on llio south-east of tlie Konciri — we have gratitod to the 
Devar a-s free of tax, all the lands within these four 

limits, over which the guana has run and the tortoise has crawled* 
inclusive of ntr Maim aiid punjey inJain.^ setting apart four of 

land with trees and arable fields within this tract, for t,he expenses 
of meat-offerings {IxtU) to the deity, and determining that from the 
produce of the remaining ntr one padahhuX and four narw^ of 

paddy, wdiich at the rate of two-fifths are (or yield) one lcnRinil% of 
rice, shall be set apart for the offerings of food to the Deviir for the 
two sandhis or stated periods of w^orship at four navis of rice for a 
mndhi-^iimi also one htRmii of paddy for two saridhls at four ndn>$ 
for a sandhi — for two sorts of haRis (or meats) for each sandhi, two 
and a half seridn,^!! of ghee, one of curds, ad.oihhhja consisting of 
two areca nuts and eight beetle leaves for a sandhi, in all three hitEmiis 


* This AlvAr is still w'orshipped by the Vaishnava sect under the name 
of Blidta, in the following invocation : 

“ X adore Ihifita who from a portion of Vishau’s Club, was bom in a bhio 
lotas at Mallapuri mi (he soa-shorc, under the sign of the Baianco in the 
constellation of the Ihdphinf* 

[t I/U. “rods.** 1 square rod --r. 1 htrlSeo note ^ p, 12^, supra.’] 

;|: Two rnarcah, [niarakkuL] 

§ A pfoKor measure, [tr::;in different localities, from 50 to upwards of XOO 
cubi(? inches, the present standard Government measure,] the [fourtXi, fifth, 
sixth or] eighth part of a mar cal* 

' *f A marcal. 

II A seiida is the I20ih part of a padi or measure. 

I Half peak* or 'mcaBuro. 
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and fonr n^ivh of paddy foi" two sandhis slionld be paid, and that tbc 
people wlio cultivate the lands, and the people in the Modavi^agam'^ 
of this Devav shall not be subjected to the payment of any tax. — I 
wrote at tlie desire of the citizens of Mamallapnra or Jananatliapura 
and the people of P6ri/am— signed: Tiruvericliiludaiyar Towdan 

A' 

Adavahin—KarjiattAn of this village ; this is my writing. 

A. ■ 

This is OZinagan MadaiyAn A?*agiya Chola the Amur-naZhi Muv6n- 
daveZuii’s writing. 

This is OZinagan Chandrasekara’s signature. 

This is Ohuagau Narayawa’s signature. 

This is KaZattuniri Sdtti Araisau’s signature. 

This is Konandai Sira/an Betti's signature. 

This is Iridipiiravan Sahganagan’s signature. 

This is Mapptidi Naraya^ian Miidakkali’s signature, 

A 

This is Mappiidi Ammodi Arava Murti’s signature. 

This is UchAut iravau Mugalindgan’s signature. 

This is ya«dA?*aiicheri UdaiyAn Arayau Pichan’s signature. 

The person who molests this charity will incur the sins of having 
committed capital crimes on the banks of the Ganges and at Kumarh 
Svasti Sn I 

In the 9th kidii of Koppara-kesari-varmar (or) Udaiydr Srt liajen-* 
dra Devar when, having taken IraZZaipfidi of the whole seven lakhs 

i 

and a half, having intimidated Ahava Malla midst the pitfal of his 
troops, having seized upon his elephants and horses, and having per- 
formed lustrations of victory,—he deigned to sit on his mighty 
throne; we the inhabitants of Tiruverichi, the Devaddmm and 

'4- ■ A 

Bmhmadeyam (village) in Amurnfid of AmfirkoZZa in the prosperous 
Cholamatfcdalam, do write — that the eastern boundary of the lands 
which we are to grant as Bevaddnam free of rent, for the AZvAr in 
the temple of Svi Paramesvara Mahdvaraha Yish^iu, in Mamalla- 
puram or Janan^thapura the chief city of this llTitd lies west of Kom- 
madikm^dil in the road to the tank Yaw^wakkan^ri — the southern 
boundary (of it) is the north of PaZZacheRuvu or the land called 
KaZatturan paramana mugali — ^the western boundary (of it) is east of 
the field (called) SAtturAn Chandra -Sekara kirama vittan — and the 
northern boundary (of it) south to the field (called) Kariyan semme 
meZto ku9iavan. We have granted for this Devar, the three hundred 
kuns of the land (named) ERaniennu within this honndary as 
Bevaddnam free of rent, together with the water to irrigate this land 
from the tank Ya)^^^akkan6ri and also the water channeL“-“W6 are to 
free the cultivators of this land from the payment of the principal 

; ■> es^Misliment or Jiimate of tJb# tompl©, '' ? \ > 
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(penivari or mjm) anti sundry ($lliivari or addifcional) taxes— *aiKl 
also from forced labour, (votfi) and the carrying of burdens and 
pounding of grain for the food of persons of all descriptions. Thus 
having agreerh we have granted (this) as BevaMnam free of rent. 

I, BhAradvaji Ar;hiTaldn, a *Siva Brahman of Kaapiilckam in tins 
Kad, wrote tliis at the request of the inhabitants of Tiruvcrichi. 
This is my writing. 

^i1u,s is tlie writing of Padayakkiram vittari. 

Iflns is the writing of I)evaga?/.sita paf/an of this Icslietranu 
This; Satandai mall an sauagaii, 

^ ^ (eOaced.) 

> * * . * Oiili&gm Niirufmmn, 

This is my writing, # # # # 

y'his ^ ^ ^ of this hshetram, 

t # t # t 

I know, this is the writing of Arumbakiniii KA?i Irarnan, Mfiv^n- 

h 

dav^ilAtt of AmnniM in the prosperous Cholamawdalam. 

A 

This is the writingof Touda Adavalan the Kar??,attiin of this village. 

■ ■ . A ' 

In this findu, Ohnagan Blddaiyan, Mdvendave^an of Aindrna^ 
granted 90 goats, for a lamp to be kept always burning. 

KteakdJan sehivan, &c. 


The remainder is defaced. 

Two grants to the same temple are hei'e recorded, 
both made in the same year but by different parties. 
The opening sentence of both is word for word the 
same, and constitutes the most important portion of 
the deeds ; possessing a double value both as afford- 
ing the means of ascertaining the exact date of the 
Tamil inscriptions at MS,mallaipuram, and as a 
historical record confirming in a remarkable manner, 
a fact of some importance ascertained from totally 
distinct sources. In a paper on the Chalukya 
Princes of Kalyan in the Dakhan published in the 
IVth Vol. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and republished in Vol. VII. p. 193 of this 
Journal, it is stated on the authority of an in- 
scription at Anigiri in the Dh4rw4r district, that 


Somejrrara Deva Chalukya I., surnamed Ahava 
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Malla Iiad been invaded by tlie Cliola Id&ja who had 
ravaged the southern provinces of Kuntala-de,s‘a, and 
destroyed the city of Pulikara-nagara, the modem 
Lakshmesvar near Savanur. The ChaZukya in- 

scription asserts^hat Ahava Malla defeated and slew 
the invader, and there is no doubt the invasion was 
ultimately repelled. But enough is admitted to 
show that it had been in the first instance eminently 
successful. The present inscription evidently refers 
to the same fact, and there is no doubt that Vira 
Bajendi-a Chola, surnained Kopi>ara-Kesari-Varmais 
the Chola Riijfi above referred to. This is fui'ther 
confirmed by other inscriptions of this same prince, 
on the magnificent temple at Gangondaram, on the 
north bank of the Caveiy, of which he apjjears to 
have been the founder. One of these, in the 5th 
year of his reign, runs thus, “Ko-Vir4ja-Kesari 
Varma named Bijendra Deva, wielding the sceptre 
with valour for a companion and munificence for an 
ornament, freeing himself from the blackest sins, 
having intimidated Ahava Malla of Kudala San- 
gama, having vanquished the Vikkilan and Singalan,* 
and taken their queens with their effects and car- 

riages, and having a second time terrified Ahava 
Malla in battle ; having also recovered Y engiiAdu 
and fulfilled the vows of his elder brothers, &c.’’ 
In a subsequent grant in the same temple he is 
described as “having perpetuated his fame in the 
northei’n country which he conquered, &c.” 

The kingdom of Kaly^n had not long before been 
rescued from foreign enemies by the great grand- 

• ♦ The SkgalsU' 3^u$t.4"efer to the Kiag of Oeylosa; 
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iatiior of Sointwvara Dova T., and may not liavo boon 
yet fully ro-cstabrusiied, thereby inviting the attackn 
of its southoru neighbours, who wore then in the 
hciglit of their power. Tlie inscriptions of the 
father of Soinoxvara Deva I. named Jayasiniha, 
show that he also was at Avar Avith the Cholas, but 
tlieir dilforeiKxiS must haA’-e cea.sed Avith the contesi; 
recorded in the present inscription, for the youngest 
.s(m of Some.s'vara Dova, — V'ikramuditya .[.L AvastJie 
most powerful sovereign, not only ol‘ his race butol' 
his time, and ruled over an enlarged and extensive 
kingdom for rrJ, years, in the munerous extant in- 
scriptions of Avliich, !!!> niontioai occurs of a Chola 
war. On the other hand, the Cholas had attained 
their greatest prosperity at the i)eriodof the inscrip- 
tion, in the time of \"ira Rajendra Chola, Avhoso 
father Raja Riija ISlarendra, acquired possession of 
the Avhole of Telitigana, by intermarriage Avitli the 
eastern branch of the ChaZukya family, soAmreigns 
of 'Vegide.yam, and left to his son a kingdom, ex- 
tending along the coast from the mouth of the 
Godavari to Ramesvaram, and inland probably over 
the greatest part 'of the southoni provinces of this 
Presidency. 

Tlio next point is to identify tlic era of Vira 
Rajeudra (Ihola Avith that of SomcAvara Deva f, 

surnanied A hava Malla. The latter has been ascer- 
tained Avith tolerable precision in the pajrer above 
referred to, .and is shown from a comparison of sev'oral 
inscriptions, to be from about S. S. 963 to 991.* 
By a valuable inscription recently procured, I find 


* Miidwo Joiiruui, Yol. VIL, p. 19U. 
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tliat Rajendra Chola succeeded liis father RAjaRaja 
Cliola in S. S. 986, and the same authority shows 
that he still continued reigning in S. S. 1001. It is 
clear therefore that he was not killed in the action 
with Somesvara Deva. But besides that the meta- 
phorical language of the inscription does not im- 
peratively require such a rendering, it is very possi- 
ble that Rajendra Chola may not have commanded 
in person, but may have intrusted the expedition to’ 
one of his generals who, as shewn by numerous in- 
scriptions of that age, were in the habit of assum- 
ing the family name of the sovereigns under whom 
they served. The date of the inscription, the 9tb 
of his reign, would therefore be S. S. 995 or A. D. 
1073. The battle of Lakshmesvar must have occur- 
red very shortly after his accession, for the Gan- 
gondarain inscription already quoted is dated in the 
5th of his reign. The synchronism therefore of the 
three records is perfect. 

The last object of inquiiy is the identity of the 
places referred to as the scene of the wai-. The term 
Iraiiaippadi used in both the Chola grants, does 
not occur in any of the Dakhan inscriptions that I 
recollect. It may, however, have been the familiar 
term for Kuntala-desa in the south. Instances of 
such diversity of nomenclature are not uncommon, 
in the Dakhan, at this day the Tamil country and 
people are invariably called’ Konga-des and Kongas. 
At Malacca and by the Malays generally, the people 
of Southern India pass under the name of Kdings, 
from the ancient Kalihga. Now we know that a 
powerful race, the Ratta Kula, originally overcome 
by the Ghailukyas and held in subjection for several 
eenturies^. again obtained the ascendancy about the 
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J)tli coiituiy, and were finally subdued by Tailapa 

Deva Clia/ukya, the great grandfather of Aliava 
Malla in S. S. 895 or A. D. 973. Among the titles 

of Ahava Malla himself, we find an indication of 
the more recent independence of the Eattas. In an 
in,S(!ription at Nilgiind in the Dambal Taluk of the 
Dliai'wrir district, he is desci’ibed as “ possessing 
tlio lofty golden parasol and the whole territory that 
had belonged to the Eattakula chief, Svi Vira 
Martanda.” A distinguished family of this liatta- 
kula, likewise tlourished at Parsghur and Samdatty 
in the Dluirwar district under the ChaZukya <!ynasty, 
and a considerable town yet exists under the name 
of Eattehalli on the Wardah, about 30 or 40 miles 
south of LakshmeM’ar. 

In the Gangondaram inscription, the ChaZukya 

* ' 'A 

prince is designated as Ahava Malla of the Kadal 
Sangaina. This is the name of the junction of the 
Tuiigawith the Bhadrd river near Huli Honore, 
where is situated the Madiam of a celebrated Guru 
of the Smarta sect, usually called the Kudalgi 
Svilm}.* 

There is good reason to believe, therefore, that 
“ I raWaippadi” was the name applied by the Ta- 
mil ians to the southern province, at least of the 
Chahikya empire, and even to suppose that it was 
used to signify the whole kingdom. This opinion is 
strengthened by the use of the expression “the 
whole lakhs.” In tlio same inscription that gives 


* There are two Mai!hatns of the Sankara Bhflrat! or Sinfirta sect 
in this neighbourhood— Sringeri and Kndalgi, besides another at 
Sonkewar, near Kolapfjr. 
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the history of the union of the eastern ChaZukya 
and Chola families, it is stated that the first founder 
of the former race, descended from the rulers of 
Ayodhytt, “ having conquered Kadamba Ganga and 
other earthly rulers, reigned over the southern 
country of 7|- lakhs from Narmada to Setu” and 
elsewliore, similar references are made to the 7^ 
lakhs dominion of the Kalyan kingdom. This 
evidently refers to the kingdom of Kuntala-de.sa 
only, of wliich Kalyan was the capital ; for that of 
Kalihga or Vegideftam’'' was the subsequent acquisi- 
tion of a collateral In-anch. What the number 7g 
lakhs refers to is not clear. In all the inscriptions 
of tliat era, territorial divisions are designated by a 
number unaccompanied by any explanation of the 
obj ects to which it refers. Thus the Kadamba family 
which became a feudatory to the Kalyan ChaZukyas, 
are always described as lords of the Banawassi 
12,000. It may refer to the number of villages or 
townships, to their revenue, or to the quota of troops 
the chief was bound to bring into the field. 

The inferences bearing on the local history of the 
Seven Pagodas to be drawn from the preceding in- 
scription are the following. The era of the oldest 
Tamil inscription is clearly fixed at the latter part of 
the 11th century, and that previously assigned to 
the rock sdmnam of fi'^Zuvan Kuppam is confirmed. 
For Vira Chola Deva surnamed Tribhuvana Malla 
is shown by the same inscription as that which gives 
the date of Vira Rajendra Chola, to have been the 
second son of that prince, and to have been 


* For a notice of Vogidesaia or Vengidesam, see Journal Yol. xi. 
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nominated by liim viceroy of Teliiigaiia in (S'. (S’, 
loot, (A. 1). Avliich Would place the execution 

of the rock inscription stated to have been cut in his 
doth year, in the beginning of the 12th century or 
(S'. (S'. 1 0d7, corresponding with A. D. 1 1 In. Further, 
it is evident from the facts of tlie grant to A?var, 
in the temple of Paramesvara Maha-variiha Tislmu, 
and the snliseijncnt mention of the temple of Mii- 
malhu Peruma/, that tlie more modern creed of the 
Vaish /i.ava sect had been established, and that of the 
(S'aiva subverted. Lastly, the place appeans to have 
borne the name of Jananathapuram in addition to 
that of Maniallaifiuram, which it is remarkable is 
invariably here written Mamallapuram. [/jj/rLocuiiuqirii.J 
In the Appendix to j\Ii% Ellis’ treatise on Mirasi 
rights, a copy and translation of the (SaZuvan Kuppam 
inscription will be found, Avliich, had it been known 
at the time, Avould have rendered the publication of 
that given in a former part of tbis volume (p. 47)'"' 
unnecessary. The two documents agree pretty 
nearly, but Mr. Ellis seems to have had a less accu- 
rate transcript, than the one prepared for me, which 
was obtained from two copies made by different in- 
dividuals acquainted with the ancient character, and 
these were carefully collated by Tawchivarilya 
Mudaliyar. Mr. Ellis has also inserted at the same 
place a version of the few initial half-lines of the 
'Varahasvami inscrijition, but tliese were evidently 
too imperfect to give the true sense. He, how- 
ever, agrees in referring the local chiefs antecedent 
to the Cholas to the KuRumbar race, though ho 


r* P. 121, $wfra^ 
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erl^s in supposing (Aliava) Malla to have l)eeii one 
of them. 

The Seven Pagodas have roeeivecl a greater degree 
of attention from their vicinity to MadraS;, than tliey 
otherwise wmuld have obtained/'' The repeated 
notice that has in consequence been bestowed on 
them, has thus brought together almost everything 
of interest connected with them, and the curious 
visitor is thus furnished with data, froin which to 
form his own opinion of their age, origin, and 
object. 


Oiutfiosifr 

Qufnflpp/E}<^6m<3iQafruu^^fr^(SijtM^^Smr uj 
SstfTiLjEi (^S&TnfTiLj/E} mr® 

Qafruuor Q^mSoJir 
tMsnrmp.^€is>L^ujirirkSsiTO^^jQp^€U!rm(^ujfrmf®^mup[fm^ 
^iUfS}QafrmrL^Q^/ri^LGmrL^€Op^ 

(hfTL^Q f^^^LCifTLasoeOL^fruifriSsr ^TnfsirpLjirp^ 
QuSmmiMQtUfrQpin 

ioUirrrM&^m^^m)^pfr^siJirfr<^(^p Qp^xjpins ^mpu9(sSiUfr 
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ffis0L»-/,y,^C^‘/i?a?0(j£i5p0iLi> Q^mruirpQssoh^ 
fSe^wfrmmoj^j^frm smr 
QwmutrpQdS&oSs^ ^i^s(^aQi^S{^m 
mi^UfTfiQa&dSso ind'LBeoSiOuQu^ub^m QS'f 

mff'jBQuQir>si)S^S(^Lt fiirS€^(y:iUii^effQ^aj(S&i)(ipLD 

B^QijbQun'ij^ ^^s^u:i^!oVt^mQ^mm>suuL^L^ tS^ 
(y:iLL^^mpii9i^^S ^in£&0L8pQp<oiJir&i(^ Qp<oijpiriu ,^ps^pii9 
&SiUirsmjiM ^iBiSw^^x^cwLDirLbLj^^ 

S\iLb af^u^sSuL^h^. ujfrS(SijiJbfSsSitl^'jrp £irS0Opj^uQuiTSmj 
QiiBfrmiQ 0^0(i^psyirm(^mm^QQiuifmp}i3S(a^^^^SQ^Qj(y:i,^ 

6Br ® £jQ © />? o (^ jg) 0 9 cT: a9 L^ eKj> ;T itj wp S n (y>^ a, //? tij in 
^m!ru(y:i^gihQm^(B^frS(rQm(i)ijb ^^(UQp^ <3rL^®<^(^LDOfs^od 
^iPsrr^f^iUiT^ 6^TT?£'/iSj‘£^33r®dj0Q/5a)jj>^ (^jurnifliLjiM ^&<m)m 
^(i9frsssT®<s(^ Qp5€<)^i(ipm(^^m£l(B(r(^i^iU(rmSL£i(Bpi^ Q^m 
€)jpfr<ss;aijLb |§).i!r/S(a^0Q(^®0i^«ss&r/i^^ ^pQpw{TLDL^>^mfri^p 

^(7^uufrm.T(LjLneiuQu>TuuL^L^^mpu^tMmfrL^L^uQu(^Qpir 
L£llr^(a^|Ln ^uurB^r ^@G3)c?=^^7 Qp^piTm ^mpuSoBajtrmmQmir 
wpQpiTLD^ Ldfribe^Lj-yiMfr^ ^iuf^frpLjO'p^ m^irpQpiTQpuj 

OuiflmrmwQtu/rQpLCi ^Qj(r3;arQ<3=u^G0€0 ^si; 

mrpp(rm Sjpi mL^tuitm . Qpfr ss^L^m 

€ijeOfrQm€S(f ^meu ^mBisn^esTLbtr 

mpajirm ^ipQiu 0^9^ trip QpQojrup Qmm-fr 

fUirfr(TfumrQ<s?n'Q£^p^, (p^pj^l 

«gy ®>/r# Q (m ^majQsfrimmmp ^£r/r Grr^Q&^L^L^ Qiuq^ 

^53)a/iLoro 

mfrirnujmTesr iMirps&sSQiuQpppj. wirui^ ^lb 

Qmfri^ gpar' 

SmsQ&rQ^ppj. ^mmj mmTL^fr[p^ Q&^SiijmL^uj^m ^fraj 

^t^0ijQ<&^UJeiJ/rm- ^srnjms 

iS&^L^a' (^ubifit^mL^&^Q^^Hjpfnr' Q^’^iapufrmi&Qsirefroiirmr^ 
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)!T(S!§iii^rrsu^<3=fr(sd)j5ih. 


^srt-smL-uuinsj- Oiuipmn'iiSiSC^'SQfiEiOsirmrQ 

Qu/riflppiEj ^mTmOmfTuuir^pfrsmwuh^^dm 
^^doSTiLjiB (^^^irtJLjiWioii^'SssQ^^/rsssj 0 6Q^iUfr^ Q’Si^<3s 

^{T^'^mjrrmmpsi^£'pjSl(i^(Bp>i^@iflujQmfruu[rQsmiP,BjiTiM(rfr 

m B^mL^tufnr^tTfrQS^ ^^Q^.€ijfr^(^iufr!5m® ^^u^ireu^ 
g^tuffi/Qaj/rOTi— Q^rrtpuci^L^fSO^^^ ^^ir&iQ^rrL^L^p^ 
QpfTiV/rL^® G<3SQJpfrf5LD^^ ^Qptuij)‘S!(n^G'Sij^^^SQ(od{rLn ^T(1£ 
^iurBirL^®f5^^LbfrLJb€ii<sOLjfrLCi[rssr 
©iXi'^D/r LD&M)n<oijrrfr^^<^-u^ 

^mpSSiUfT^ m‘(S!<35^fP(<sc> mfriEi^^mrQsirQmQp S€i)p^m(^ 
S^UfrpQ<S5€0&0 Qj6s?n'6ms<3^Q6^fp6ij^^Q<SfrLnLCii^S(^mTi!^L^m 
{^Qiapc^LD Qp;mufrpQsi^Ss)) unuimQpsS 

fB^OLBlT'cSr LJ'S(r€(r<9FQ3^^ 6ij’^ (^6)J L — (T pQ<35€i>^S\)^[r^ 
^ipfTm <3^i-5^frQ^<^rr<sQfrLD<sSpp^ 

UfrpQ^sffodoO i^y^iu<oWrQ<3=Li:iQLLQLLi^L^(sm'(^6mT6ij<5^ 
(^;3^Q^P(^LD ^(SmfrpQuQlTeOSsO &^Sfrr(Sri^LLlB®(Sijl^UL^L^ &Tp 
QiLDiS£r^@Q<a=j2/0^0.^LS0^dF0sa-)^s>^ n^GirBfTL^m^Qpm^jsr 
j)j(^i^iLjLo^€!f>pii3i^^Q ^miSedQpun ^r5fSi^)p^<3^iQ (Bumr 
6mTa<3^QmfpQj^f§0Ln SOfTrrQ^fr^QpGiruL^ 

Qp^^fTfS ^mptSSsifT^^BQ'^frQpQpiTLh ^m<Si£i<oO(y:iQ^iE}(^ 
^€yrQ{Fl<sOp^s!r<oO <s)j{BpQuQ^S}jiPiLjLi:iS€d€iiSu^Ui 
^L^(S^L^iurr(^La 0T<SF9&^(rpgiJ3S ^pj}}Qiuei'^s>^uci ^err<3fPL^®m 
^irL^L^B3)L^Qsij[ru:i€ij€0trQpfriMfr<r)(Skjtjb^ 
ifl^^€S)^fu^Qpej^^!rfB§}(Simp^,ySf^S<!BO<^iTQ/sQ^fruy, ^Q^Qqs 

i^<3^SQ(S0n‘LCim}iri^^Q6ij!mTL^(or(i^^Qim€?fr ^iBfBirL^Q^B^s^pu/Ti^ 
LT&QJ&^n'^mrm ^L^<sDedfrQ^<sm' 

(^<3^<3^frp^f5mpyU:i(S0ff0im.3^m^Qm'm' 

ubfSQmm g^W5i0«w mwir'ujmi Qmm €rmQw(^, 


<ST QStG<S3T Q£>^t^ * 
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uL^u.Qmm 0uu£^.«5i?0 ^-njiuLmsSipfr 
emsirySf ^/mB/s.TOT i?;§o®Q«r6W£_ Q^iTt^^3i0^frmu.(^ (yi 

H^iiTupj/ ^^flRifTSeyr LDirm^ojui^ *g^y.m/rL«© 0DQa/.'?!?;?;Oa/ 
arr/r 6jr ^©0 ^ 

O^.^'/r«J30r^vpir^p. 

^0 a9oYraj0 s^ 6:»rj?;a?0 <£l^l^.3iQ siruyis 

Qi^irL^errQ&^-sOBimmSiiypp 





Yl . — Notes on the Ruins' at IlaMhalqonram on ifio 

Coromandel Coast.' By C.- Gubbins, Esq., B. C. S. 

[From the Joiirual of tii6 Asiatic Society of Bengal, Tol. XXII. 1853.] 

rilHE temples' of Maliitbaliplir or M^talipiiram 

I ai*e situated in Lat. 12° 3G' 57" North, and 
Long. 80” 14' l"East; nearly thirty-five miles south 
of Madras, and about five north of the little town of 
Sadras. 

They are built and- excavated from a low rocky 
ridge that, rising' isolated from the plain, rtins slant- 
ing towards the shore for about a mile and a half. 
The highest part, towards the north, is little more 
than 120 feet in elevation ; and perhaps a mile from 
the sea,- into which the southern extremity runs. It 
appears to have some small spurs, which may be 
seen cropping out at various points on the beach. 

It is chiefly'”' of a binary granite, that conveys to 
a casual observer the idea of having been recently 
half-wetted by a driving pelt of rain ; and although 
extremely hard, splits readily into masses of various 
but considerable size. I saw a block from forty to 
fifty feet in length, and twenty -five to thirty feet in 
Ividth, that had been divided with an apparentlyt 
plane surface by a siiigle blast of gunpowder. The 
hewers of the caves, however, do not seem to have 


^ As fair as I cbiild perceive, it was entirely so: but I liad not leisure 
for m examination sufficiently minute to authorize my speaking 
positively.- 

f I say because, with refere.Tice to the known con- 

choidal fraotura of the rock, it is probable that when closely examined 
iho surfeoe would be; found somewhat curved. 
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.enjoyed the assistance of this powerful agent : their 
inetiiod was to trace out on the surface of the rock 
the line in which they required a separation, along 
which small holes were made with the chisel and 
wedges introduced wdtli sufficient force to compel 
.cleavage^. It w'ould, however, be difficult at the 
|ireseut day to determine w'hethcr these wedges 
wore of wood, well dried before insertion, a,nd sub- 
sequently swelled hy tlie a]>plication of w^ater ; or of 
metal driven in by repeated blows, as appeays to 
have been the custom in ancient Egypt.* 

[* ** A of bare .lyrarnte rnf^ks, riatvirally of fantastic eonfconr, 
■nearly a mile long and 120 feet liigli, lias afforded the .Elindu artist 
ani pie scope for the c.xoreise of his chisel, whicli must liave been 
wrought of the finest t(nn])ered steel, for which India, since the dawn 
of history, has been justly celebratiHl. The bronze tools of the 
might answer wadi eriongk in the limestone rpiarries 
around old Cairo, in working the blocks which constitute the great 
bulk of the pyramid, but wonhl be of little avail in the quarries of 
Syene — a type of wliose granite we find in the redder felspar. 
Quar ternary granites compose the great monolitluc.Z^aiJm-'?ort}ieSoven 
IXgodas — a mixture of rotl and w’hite felspar, white quartz, dark mica, 
and hornblende. It is more than probaViIc that Indian steel found its 
way into Egypt dni'ing the early traffic that is known to have sub- 
jdsfced between India, Jiidica, Yemen, and Egypt. It is absurd to 
suppose, that th.o sliarply-ciii and deeply-engraven hierogly|)hieB which 
cover the granite obelisks of Egypt, were done wnthchijs^els of bronze, 
even armed w'ith rmmnduui dust. Quintus Curtins informs ub, that 
Perns |)reHentcd Ah^xamler wn*ih a quantity of steel one of the 
most uecepbibhi and viduablc gifls India could offer. The grainto 
blocks here, as elsewhero in India, are subject to spontaneous 
concentric exfoliation and splitting. The globular mass, apparently 
about sixty feet in circnniferenee, w’hidi wo see nicely poised on a 
convex mass of granite-— the pat of butter petrified l)y the god of 
milkmaids, Kr/siiaa— -is aseribablo to the first process; and tho rents 
in the sculptured rc>cks — one of which cleaving the monolith pagodas, 
was ascribed hy l\Ir. Chambers to a violent earthquakef— -have doubt- 
less been caused by the latter process of spontaneous splitting^ ■ 
"Hewbold’s “ Hotes on the Coast of Coromandel, from tho Peunur to 
Pondicherry,” in Journal, Asiat. Socy. of -Bengal, Yol, xv, p. 210.] 

[f P. 10, snpfaJl 
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The rock yields to the weather by coiichoidal 
peelings, which gives to the groii]-> tlie general 
appearance of a mass of gigantic boulders, or a 
confused assemblage of ruined domes. Considering 
its hardness, it seems to be peculiarly affected by 
the sea air. This was remarked by Mr. Chambers 
in 1772 and 17'76. “All these figures are doubtless 
much less distinct than they wei’e at first ; for on 
cora]3aring these and the rest of the seul];)tures that 
are exposed to the sea air, with others at the same 
place whose situation hirs afforded tlieni protection 
from it, the difference is striking ; the former being 
every where much defaced, while the others are 
fresh as recently finished and it is necessary 
to bear in mind this characteristic when discussing 
the antiquity, either positive or comparative, of any 
portion of these edifices. 

The greater part of these temples are excava- 
tions after the fashion of Ellora and Elephanta; 
superior in taste and symmetry, though far inferior 
in dimensions to the first-named. t The most per- 
fect and beautiful is in a narrow ravine, towards 
the northern part of the range, and facing to the 
West; whereby it has been well protected fromtlie 
eftects of the sea air. Although small in its dimen- 
sions, it is remarkable for its artistic merit : the 
columns in particular are slender and most graceful; 
the pedestals couchant tigers facing outwards ; the 
capitals elegant and well proportioned, though 
fashioned in a style unknown among the orders of 
Grecian architecture. Mr. Chambers remarks on 


['^ P. 4 f., siqmu2 

■tt Bea.note p* 3?^ and p, 45, 
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its scu!i»tuni that “the figures of idols in high relief 
uj)on its walls are very well finished, and perfectly 
fresli.”* Another appears to have been dedicated to 
Aiva, who is represented, in the middle compaji- 
nnnit. of large stature atid with four arms. A small 
fi<g'ure ofilrahma is on his right ; .S'iva with his e(m- 
sort Parvaii on the left ; and his left foot rests on a 
))ull couchanb. At one end of the tenpde is a gigan- 
tic; figure of Vislinu sleeping on a Oohra da capelio, 
with sevei'al heads so disposed as to form a canopy 
alawc the god. At the opposite end appears <S'ivilni, 
in the character of Dnrga, with eight arms, mount- 
ed on a lion ; opjjosed to her is a gigantic figure 
with a liiiman body and bulKilo’s lio.ad,'!' much, resem- 
bling t hat whicli is elsewhere called the Yamaraja ; 
between them is a human figure suspended head 
downwards, apparently the object of their dispute ; 
and the monster brandishes ai club, wliile the goddess 
is armed W’ith various weapons and accompanied by 
some dwarf attendants. 

Mr. (Joldingbam I’cmarks, “Tlie figm’eand action 
of the goddess iiro executed in a masterly and 
spirited style and Lieutenant Newbold observes 
that “ the best execnited figure of the king oi‘ the 
bciasts is that (jn which the goddess Dnrga is seen 
jiiountod, in tlm sculptured cave near the summit of 
the hil!.”^ 

[f ]\l!.tlu$ktwui'a.“C'p. Baliingkm, p. 49, and Bvaddoek, pp. 99 if., 

[J P. 39, supra.] 

[§ I’liLs pas.^ngii ocfiirs in a do.scription of the Seron Pagodas 
quotod, (wilijoiit Autlior's name,) at pp. 253 ff. of Pliarofdi’.s (ray.eto'ee 
of Botdhei'n .India. 1 Imve* not aeee.b's to the original paper.— Kfe] 
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Not far off, a large polislied slab about ten feet in 
length, Avitli the figure of a coucliant lion at the 
southern end, is shoAyn .as the bed of the Dharma- 
ruja : wliich may probably bo understood as tlie 
''Lit de justice,” or throne, whence soino prince of 
that name wns wont to dispense j.ustlce to his 
people. 

Of the other eaves some were considerably larger, 
and had more the appearance of being dedicated to 
V^ishnu : all facing the But the strikinci' 

point in which the whole series resembles that of 
Ellora is their unfinished state. Mr. James li'er- 
gusson remarks of them in n paper read to the 
II. A. Society in 1843 : — 

“One of the most singnlar characteristics of this 
.scries of caves is that they are all of one age, and 
probably the work of one prince, who has cai'ried 
on the works simultaneously, but from some cause 
,or other has been unable to complete even one of 
them; had one been finished, or had there been 
.any gradation of style or workmanship, some chro- 
nological arrangement might easily have been 
traced ; but nothing of the sort exists.’”" 

Another still more remarkable point of similarity 
is the repetition of the sculptured group, rupi’csent- 
ing a skeleton figure in a suppliant attitude before 
,a personage appearing to possess authority. Mr. 
Lroldingham describes the group at Mahabalipiir 
as follo^ys : 

“Near tins structure, the surface of the rock, 
about ninety feet in extent, and thirty in height, is 
covered with figui'es in bas-relief. A gigantic figure , 


jTonrnal §. A. S., Vol, viii, p. 87.] 
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of tlic Ifotl Kr/«Ii/ia is the most consj^icuous ; with 
Arjnua hi.s favourite, in the Hindu attitude of 
prayer .; but so void of flesli, as to present more 
the a{)pcarauce of a skeleton than the representation 
of a living person. Below is a venerable figure, said 
to bo the lather of Arjuna;'"' both figures proving 
the sculptor posse.ssed no inconsiderable ski]l.”1' 

it does nut ap'puar whether Mr. Goldiughaiu had 
any authority for tliis interpretation, bo 3 'ond that 
of the attuiuhint Brahmins, who arc always ready to 
allix the names of sonic Hindu god or hero to 
every ancient scul])tiu'e ; but I could not perceive 
in the standing figure the usual attributes of 
K/'/sh».a ; neitlier can I recal any tale or legend 
that represents Arjuna and his lather Paw hi as 
suppliants to tliat divinity, in a state of starvation. 

When I visited the cairns of Ellora in 1841, Lieut, 
Howarth, then engaged in making drawing.s of the 
bas-reliefs, informed me that the group was generally 
considered to pourtray a miser holding a bag of 
money, while his wife and son, reduced to skeletons, 
are vainly supplicating for food ; hut on minute 
inspection f was not satisfied with this interpreta- 
tion, and find my note.s on the subject as folloivs. 

What is assumed to be a purse tied round the 
waist of the miser has not the appearance of a sack 
(•outaining money ; but might rather represent a 
girdle, drawn tight round the body to ease the 
sensation of hunger, as is the custom with most 
scmi-civilized nations : neither can it be a bag of 
coins that ho holds in Ids hand, because the thick 





f 

i 

i. 


See note * p. 31, and note H p, 88, 

[f r. oO f., 
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part is above the band and terminates in a jteint at 
top; but it Jinp/ii be an instrument for cutting the 
rock, which lie is holding out to the half-starved 
figures at his feet. The little fat cherub may as well 
be supposed to be bringing him a bag of treasure, 
as to be taking it away ; and then the entire group 
may be imagined to pourtray the cause and mode of 
construction of these caves, as a work undertaken 
by some prince or wealthy chief during a time of 
famine to relieve the wants of Ids starving people. 
Admitting this sujipositioipwe shall have no difficulty 
in accounting for a continuation of the bas-relief 
winch appears appended, not only to this group but 
also to a similar one in less perfect preservation in 
another cave : and we shall recognize Gane.sa, at 
the head of a row of females, each carrying a child 
in her arms as exhibiting the eventual results of 
the judicious disbursement. 

This interpretation is merely a conjecture, but it 
seems to derive great support from the existence of 
the same group on the rocks of Mahdbalipuram.* 
We can hardly imagine sculj)tors at such very 
diffei’ent parts of India happening to invent pre- 
cisely the same story : though it might easily occur 
that both had to relate to posterity the same events. 
It is iro very great stretch of credulity to suppose 
that in both places the works were undertaken by 
some prince to employ his famishing subjects during 
a time of great scarcity, and to furnish them with 
food without supporting them in slothful idleness. 
This is exactly what was done by Sir Charles Met- 

[* Tho identity of the scenes represented in tlic sculptures at the 
two places is not apparent.] 
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calfe ill our Upper Provinces during the famine of 
18:17-8, and it does not seem impossible that similar 
events might suggest similar remedies, to beneficent 
and intelligent minds, even at an interval of many 
centuries. Nor are we without some indications 
that such 4 ^ally has been the ease : for Mr. Taylor, 
quoting frouilbe Mackenzie papers, says : 

" In the Kali-yuga, Singhama Niiyadu the Ze- 
mindar of tho Vellugo/ivaru race, seems to have 
ruled here. In that time, during a famine, many 
artificers resorted hither, and wrought on the moun- 
tain a variety of wmrks, during two or three years.”* 

This theory will explain how in both cases, (Ellora 
and MahUbalipuram,) a number of works were com- 
menced simultaneously, in order to employ at once a 
large number of workmen : and how they came to 
be left unfinished ; the people naturally returning to 
their ordinary occupations, when the pressure of 
famine was removed. 

I must not omit to mention another tradition 
which attributes the construction of these works to 
a body of northern artificers, who fled from the 
tyranny of their own or some conquering prince, and 
were suddenly recalled to their homes, by proffered 
favours and concessions on Ids part ; nor the con- 
jecture of Mr. James Porgusson, who, discrediting 
this story, accepts Singhama Nayadu as the prince 


[* Macltwi Jonnial, Vol. viii, p. 65. Op. note c, p. 115, supra . — 
“ About 500 yeiira ago a PoHgar of the name of Balicota Sim- 
comnaidti lived hero, and began to build a little fort on the top of 
the rook, some ruins of which still remain, as bricks, &c. It is also 
said that Krishnarailu, who lived about 250 years ago, employed 
soma workmen, wjio had been driven from tho north into the 
Camatio in search of bread.” — JEeyne’s Tracts on India. London, 
18H, p, 335.] 

Si) 
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to wliom tlie excavations are due : and tracing hiiH 
to liis death in battle, while besieging the fort of 
Jalli palli in the thirteenth century, conceives this 
event to be a more probable cause of the sudden in- 
terruption of the works. " It being entirely a fancy 
of his own, and neither indigenous in the country, 
nor a part of the religion of the people, it is not 
probable that his successor would continue the 
follies of his parent.”"' Either of these suppositions 
w^ould certainly account for the non-completion.of the 
W’'orks at Mahabalipur : but Ave should then have to 
seek out some analogous cause for the same circum- 
stance at Ellora : and the remarkable repetition of 
the significant group of sculpture would remain 
totally unexplained. 

There are a variety of other sculptures both of 
beasts and human beings ; and often presenting a 
mixture of both. The most conspicuous is the king 
snake, with the head and body of a man, terminate 
ing in extensive serpentine convolutions, often 
winding round other groups.! They are nearly all 
on the eastern face of the rock : and mostly close to 
the principal caves, which are in the northern half 
of the I'ange. In the same vicinity is a somewhat 
remarkable monolith ; a mass of living rock left 
isolated, and artificially fashioned outside, as well as 
inside. It appears to be above twenty -five feet in 
height, the same in length, and about half in breadth. 
It has a long roof curved like a gothic-pointed arch, 
and gabled at each end. 

The walls are of great thickness, so that the 
interior cell is small ;■ it contains a lingam, and 

C* Joffimal B. A. S., Vol. imi. p. 89.] See note { p. 88, sv§r9.1 
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f.ini)ng tlic sculptures on its-walls, appears the figure 
t>f Gawe.va in small dimensions.* Its door faces the 
west : and closo to it the Brahmans are quarrying 
tlici rock, to repair and beautify the interior of the 
brick, pagoda ; the only one in which the cerctnonials 
of worship uro performed at the present day. 

At the extreme south of the ridge, and separated 
from ir, by a small level space, along which runs the 
Io\vcr roa<.l from Madras to C’uddalore, stand a 
group of monoliths, sevenf in number, surrounded 
eocoanut trccs.;|; Five of them are 
pagodas ; of which the most southern (measured 
by Mr. Goldingham forty feet in height) resembles 
in general outline s, Mussulman mausoleum. 
Another twenty-five feet in height, and perhaps 
fifty in length, has a long gothic roof as previously 
described, and is ornamented on the outside : the 
other three are more like modern pagodas. The 
two remaining rocks are fashioned to imitate an 
elephant and a lion, in colossal proportions. All 
these monolith.s, though close to the sea-beach, and 
perfectly exposed, are comparatively fresh in their 
outline, and exhibit very little signs of corrosion. 
They are composed of this same binary granite, and 
1 think wo may thence conclude their comparative 
antiquity not to bo very great. 

There still remain two| temples, diftering from 

I* Tlie Gawe.m teinplo is more correctly described at page 79, 

[f Tliere are eight, iricliidirig the Hgiire of the sacred bull (Nandi) 

alniOKt buried iu the sand.] 

^ ; ei c—pabriyras : iny recollection on this point is in distinct. |j 
§ I bavo been told of a third farther north, but did not see it. [See 
note t p. 100, 

[|j They arc palmyras (Borassos dabellifoiiais) and scrub dates (Phconii. 
fariiiifem).] 
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the former in being htiilt, instead of l)ewn in the 
solid rock. The first, already alluded to, stands 
near the village on the level ground not far from 
the principal caves, and is of brick, plastered and 
coloured in the modern style. It is of considerable 
size, and is still used for purposes of worship, and 
for the accommodation of Hindu travellers. The 
Brahmans enjoy some revenues attached to the 
building, and are busily engaged ornamenting and 
improving it : all which circumstances,* combined 
with its perfectly recent form and appearance, arc 
conclusive in my mind against any claims to great 
antiquity that may be advanced on its behalf. + 

The last remaining is that which has attracted 
most attention from travellers : it is built of large 
masses of hewn granite, on one of the granite rocks 
already mentioned, as protruding at intervals along 
the sea shore. It is nearly opposite the highest 
part of the ridge, and has apparently been built 
en rapport with some part of the excavated hill, 
from which it is a mile distant in an easterly direc- 
tion. Its dimensions are small : speaking from 
memory, I should say, under thirty feet square : 
but its curiously ornamented conical roof rises to an 
elevation of nearly fifty feet. It is surrounded on 
three sides by a granite screen of ten or twelve feet 
high, and about five feet distant from the body of the 
temple : on the fourth side (the West,) stands a 
miniature of the temple, opening towards the West, 

.£t wili generally be found tbafc religious edifices, still possesBing 
endownients, belong to the later phases of Hinduism: the more 
ancient haTmg been lost, in the vano us 2^olitical and religious contests, 
[f It is called the SthalasayanasYamt {Yish? 2 -a) tomploj and is said 
to be about 100 years oM.] 
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and bearing every appearance of having originally 
been its principal'"' entrance. The walls and roof of 
a connecting passage still exist, but all access by 
this route is now barred by a slab of black basaltic 
rock, fixed in the eastern wall of the portico, 
opposite its entrance. A similar, rather larger 
slab occupies a corresponding place on the inner 
surface of the western wall of the temple ; and on 
both ai-e images of /Siva, P4rvati, and their child. t 
I was unable to discover whether the space inter- 
vening between these two slabs is vacant, or has 
been filled up with masonry : but it is my very 
strong impression, that they and their immediately 
surrounding blocks of stone are long subsequent in 
date to the rest of the building, and have been 
inserted in order to mark the ancient entry. As 
matters at present stand, it is impossible to assign 
any reason for the existence of a blind chamber, or 
other mass of building, between two temples of 
/Siva placed dos d, dos : and there are only two sup- 
positions that will account for the erection of these 
two buildings, of obviously the same date, with a 
covered passage of connection. Either the smaller 
was a sanctuary, to be entered only from the larger ; 
as appears to have been the case in some of the 
Arian temples still extant in Cashmere ; or else it 
must have been a portico, through which admission 

^ As is consta-ntlj seen at present to tlie east of Hinda temples. 

t Tiie centre is occupied by a large lingamj whicli, from its dark 
coloiir, I conclude to be of tliis basaltic I'ook, -wliicb must bave been, 
brought from a considerable distance/. The cliaityas§ terminating 
the roofs of both temple and prophyllum are the same. Every 
other part is granite. 

[J See note f p. 107? swpra.] 


f§ See note ^ p. I72j infm.'] 
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was obtained to tbe larger or real temple. Tlie 
first hypothesis is contradicted by the existence of 
the western entry to the smaller edifice, which is 
certainly contemporaneous with its construction : 
and also by the fact that the stone screen, that so 
carefully encircles the larger building, ceases on 
arriving opposite the smaller. “VYe are therefore 
thi'own back upon the second ;* which is supported 
not only by these circumstances, but also by the 
extreme simplicity of the present door to the larger 
temple ; a mere plain opening in the wall. I may 
also mention that while the smaller building (and 
through it, were the passage still open, the larger 
one only) is approached from the west with ease and 
on a level ; the only access to the simple opening in 
the eastern screen now serving as an entry is over 
a low but steep and rugged rock washed by the 
breakers below. This rock has certainly the ap- 
pearance, both here and elsewhere, of having been 
partly cut into rude steps and partly perforated as 
if to receive some superstructure that has since dis- 
appeared. One solitary column still raises its head 
above the waves, and is commonly considei’ed to have 
been a Stambha, to support lamps :t it should, how- 
ever, be remarked that there is no vestige of any mode 
of ascent, to place them ; neither of niches wherein 
they might be placed. The top is formed into a kind 
of peg, as if to receive some capping stone, and I 


The idea of the original entrance having been from the west 
will appear less strange if it be remembered that the entrance and 
portico of the Kailas at Ellora actually are from that quarter. 

, [f See note f p. 11, and note J p. 51, sup'a. The statement that 
it is a lamp-post {BipastmnJbha) appears, from the height and shape of 
}the pillar, to be correct,] , ■ 
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tave myself little doubt that it is the sole relic of 
some terrace or arcade, once extending in this direc- 
tion ; I also traced out faintly the platforms of two 
collateral buildings ; one on each side of that now 
standing : and among the debris of the southernmost 
I discovered several images' of the kneeling bull 
generally placed opposite a lingam, so corroded as 
to be only recognizable on careful examination. A 
similar image, in a better state of preseiwation, is 
to be seen within the granite screen, on one side of 
the portico ; and on the other, in a closet or small 
chamber of comparatively recent eonstrnctioii, is a 
large recumbent statue of Vislura, witli the ordi- 
nary /S'esh-naga'”' below and above him. 

On the shore close by are several rudely sculp- 
tured rocks : one representing a monster Avith human 
arms and the head of an ox or buiFalo’,f commonly 
called the Yama-raja. They have suffered greatly 
from the action of the sea air, as has also every part 
of the adjacent temple, except its chaityas of basalt. 
In this respect there is a great difference hetAveen 
its appearance and that of the eaves, or even of the 
group of monoliths placed in a situation no less ex-* 
posed : *and after close examination of all surround- 
ing circumstances, I am unable to resist the conclu- 
sion that this temple is by many degrees the most 
ancient of the remains at Mahabalipur : in fact, 
that it is one of the most ancient in India. I am aware 
that Mr. J ames Fergusson considers “ that its age 
does not differ materially from that of the rest ;”J 
and it is AAuth the greatest diffidence that I venture 

P See note ^ p. 33, sttp^a,'] [f Mahishdsura.J 

[J Journal E. A. S., Voi tiii, p, 87 J 
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to express an opinion differing from tbat entertained 
by so competent an authority : but Mr. Fergusson 
was specially engaged in the examination of the 
rock-cut temples; remarking the similarities and 
the differences existing between them and similar 
works in other parts of India ; so that probably he 
had little leisure for this structure ; to which I, on 
the contrary, devoted much attention. Besides, 
if I remember right, he decided these caves to be 
more modem than those of Ellora : at the same 
time he considered the celebrated KaiMs of that 
place to have been copied from some earlier edifice 



of Southern India : and looking to the veiy great 
general similarity of style, 1 am certainly inclined 
to refer this shore temple of Mahabalipfir to the 
age of those earlier structures ; although the precise 
model of the KaiMs may not be found here, but at 
Chellambram* or Tanjore, This would give a consi- 
derable difference of date ; and the supposition is 
borne out by the assurances of the Brahmans who 
attended Mr. Goldingham, that their ancient books 
“ contained no account of any of the structures here 
described, except the stone pagodas near the sea, and 
the pagodas of brick at the village.”! The lobvious 
error of the last statement certainly detracts from 
the value to be assigned to the former; but it 
should not be forgotten, that these brick pagodas 
were in their own possession, and in present use ; 
so that they had a motive for assigning to them a 
fabulous degree of antiquity : while they had no 
such inducement for making an untrue distinction 


[t p, 36j ®^m.] 


[* Prop. OMtaabajam.] 
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between the caves and the other remains, all equally 
aba.ndoned and valueless to themselves. 

But whatever the age either actual or relative of 
the various temples of Mahabaliphr, it seems cer- 
tain, that at some distant period, the place was one 
of no small importance. The ground immediately 
inland fioni the shore temple has obviously been 
built over to a considerable extent. The extremely 
well-cemented foundations of ancient walls are now 
dug out, as required for building materials, by the 
inhabitants of the neighbpuring village ; or for the 
improvement of the brick pagoda. "l examined a 
large mass of concrete, with bricks on the lower 
surface, and found it extremely solid and in ex- 
cellent preseiwation. It consisted of sharp broken 
fragments of the granite of the place, mixed with 
unburned shells : the excellent mortar in which 
they were embedded being probably these same sea 
shells burned. The bricks were of the large size 
usual in all old Hindu structures : but not unifoim 
in their shape. Those I measured varied from 
eleven to thirteen inches in length, from seven to 
seven and half in breadth, and were pretty regularly 
two inohes thick;* so well laid in the finest mortar, 

* I append a momorandnm of tlie dimensions of old bricks I bare 
collected witliin tbo limits of the Mahabharafca, and an arerage of a 
miicli. larger number of axiecimons from the neighbourhood gives 15-^- 
by 8| by 

Paneepnt Fort ...15 inch, long, 9 inch, wide, ineb. thick. 

Burnawa do. ...W „ 9 „ 2.J 

Hustuiapoor do...l4 „ 9 „ 2 I ” 

Average... ISJ „ 9 „ 2|- 

Ifc willbe obsers-ed that here again the most vai’iable dimension is 

the length : and the average of these north country bricks will be 
found to be exactly of the same jiroporiions as the average of those at 
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that five of them in situ barely measured eleven 
inches. Most of the houses in the village are built- 
of these old bricks ; but the ruins are so completely 
covered with a deposit of soil, and drift sand, that 
numerous excavations would be necessary to afford 
even the vaguest idea of their extent. It is how- 
ever certain that there must have been a wealthy, 
and therefore in all probability a numerous popu- 
lation, where dwelling-houses were built of burned 
bricks, cemented with lime mortar ; and where 
masons were sufficiently acquainted with the mys- 
teries of their art, to use foundations of concrete, 
formed of the most durable materials, and on the 
most approved principles. It must be remembered 
that in classical days the extremity of the peninsula 
was the entrep6t of commerce between the east 
and the west. Gibbon says, “ Every year, about the 
summer solstice, a fleet of a hundred and twenty 
vessels sailed from Myas Hormas, a port of Egypt 
on the Bed Sea. The coast of Malabar or the 
island of Ceylon was the usual term of their navi-, 
gation, and it was in those markets that the mer- 
chants from the more remote parts of Asia expected 
their arrival. This fleet traversed the otean in 
about forty days by the periodical assistance of the 
monsoons.” Whence we gather that thej European 
fleets proceeded to India with the commencement 
of the S. W. monsoon ; and remained there until 
the beginning of the N. Easterly ; which is conso- 
nant with all we know of the habits of the seamen 
of antiquity. But, at that time of year, the ports 

tlie length 15|- and breadth 9, being pretty nearly to 
the length 12 and breadth 7i inches as the thickness- 2| is to the 
thiekneasl# i;' 
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of the Malabar Coast would have been extremely 
unsafe ; besides that no large city is known to have 
flourished at that epoch anywhere near Ceylon, 
with access from that quarter. It is therefore far 
more probable that the laden ships, favoured by the 
strong southerly current along the shore, passed hj 
the Malabar Coast, and hj the island of Ceylon, to 
find harbour on the Coromandel Coast, and await the 
change that would take them on their return voyage. 
I have the authority of a commander of approved 
skill and well acquainted with these seas for saying 
that there are no physical features to prohibit the 
idea that Mavalipur may have been one of those 
jsorts. He answers my enquiries : “ There are no 
reefs off the Seven Pagodas ; and the only danger 
in the vicinity is a small reef nearly abreast of the 
Collector’s house at Tripalore, hence called the 
Tripalore reef, upon which one of the Company’s 
vessels was wi’ecked some fifty years ago : but so 
near shore (half mile) as not to create any alarm at 
the present day,” when its situation is perfectly 
ascertained. He adds, that even now ships passing 
along this coast generally make Sadras hills, to get 
into a good position for reaching more northern parts ; 
and that “there is no reason why the anchorage 
at the Seven Pagodas should not be as safe as 
Madras roads.” Nor are there wanting indications 
of the place having formerly possessed far better 
anchorage than either Madras or Pondicherry could 
ever boast. Behind and south of the sculptured 
ridge for some distance inland, runs a salt-marsh, 
bearing every appearance of having once formed 
part of the estuary, wliich debouches about half-way 
between Sadias and the shore Pagoda. Tjhe soil is 
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not at all like once firm ground, overflowed by tlio 
ocean, but rather the light pulpy character of silt, 
deposited by contending currents and streams in 
some nook, where their forces neutralised one 
another : an operation well known to be proceeding 
down to the present day in every quarter of the 
globe. A corresponding action, minor in degree 
because only due to rain and atmosphere, has most 
certainly taken place on the other side of the sculp- 
tured ridge : as is shown by the five or six feet of 
alluvial soil under which the ruins of the city* are 
now buried : and we can with equal confidence 
assei't, that foreigners were in the habit of visiting 
the place, as among the coins found in the vicinity 
have been some of Rome, of China, and other dis- 
tant lands. No very great increase of depth in the 
estuary would (I believe, but I could not obtain 
accurate soundings) be necessary to admit vessels of 
the burthen then usual, and to afford them shelter 
equal to any on the coast. We have, therefore, I 
think, good reason to conclude that in the olden 
days of which so few records have reached ixs, when 
the Chinese, the Phoenicians and the men of Tarsis 
united, as in the present day, the extreme east and 
west in bonds of amity by the mutual interchange of 
commodities, M^valiphr or Mahabalipuram was a 
place of considerable commercial resort ; and perhaps 
one of the chief ports of Southern India : very 
probably the Malearpha of Ptolemy.t I am far 
from considering it equally certain that this was 
the capital city of the mythological hero Bali. We 

Tlie writer here begs' the question.] 

[t Heeren’s theory.— See his Historical Researches, Asktic Hations, 
VoL ii, pp. 83, 298,] 
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all know the tendency of tlie Brahmans to sippro- 
pi’iate to their own sect every relic of antiquity- 
they found in the countries over which they extend- 
ed their influence : and beyond their own assertions 
I do not know that we have the least evidence to 
the fact. “ The name still surviving” will seem to 
many a strong argmnent : only it will not prove a 
sound one. The name of Mahi,balipuram, “ the city 
of the great Bali,” is only known at the present day 
to the Brahmans, and to Europeans wlio derived all 
their information either directly or indirectly from 
the Brahmans : and as there is no reason to believe 
that Sanscrit or Hindi was at any epoch the 
vernacular of that part of the country, we can 
hardly suppose that such a purely Sanscrit name 
ever was in common use thereabouts. Had the 
current name among the people been one that might 
possibly be considered a Tamil version of this 
significant epithet, we might certainly give soma 
weight to the fact of such a name lingering about 
these remarkable antiquities : but on the contrary, 
the common names* of Mallaphr or Mavalipfiram 
are said to have no such meaning ;t and the simi- 
larity of sound would rather favour the idea that 
the Brahmans, finding these remains with a name 
firmly annexed, adapted both to their own purposes ; 
by fixing upon that one of their fabulous heroes, 
to whose title the foreign word could most easily 
be converted. Their own books do not afford much 

[* Tlie common name is Mtivalivarara, apparently a corruption of 
Mah^balipuram. The old name given in the Sthalapurtif^a (see 
Appendix) is Mallapnrf, but it is now entirely in disuse.] 


f I cannot speak positively nor of my own knowledge, not being 
sufficient of a Tamil scholar.. 
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support to their present claims. The Mahabharata 
describes the city as being 

Cv 

'“South of the Ganges 200 Yojanas, 5 Yojanas 
westward from the Eastern sea.” It must be ad- 
mitted that we do not know the exact equivalent of 
the Indian Yojana :t but it has generally been con- 
sidered between nine and twelve miles, either of 
which would carry us far south of Ceylon ! If 
therefore this quotation refers to any city on the 
present continent of India, we must greatly reduce 
the length of the Yojana : say to five or even four 
miles, which would about bring us to the latitude of 
Mavalipuram. But we must suppose that the pro- 
portion of two hundred to five was somewhat near 
the truth : and this would oblige us to look for 
Bali’s capital not on the sea shore but twenty miles 
inland, where to the best of my information no 
vestige of a city remains. If we assume the Yojana 
five miles instead of four, we shall certainly be able 
to satisfy both conditions pretty well in Comba- 
conum, the Benares of the south, or in the ancient 
capital^ of the Pandya kingdom, but either explana- 
tion is equally fatal to the claims of Mavalipuram. 

It is true that it has been generally believed that 

See Appendix.] 

t A Pandit in this neighbom’hood (Eohilciind) called it “fonr kos 
which would be from five to six English miles ; as the local kos is 
seldom as mnch as 1| mile : and from a note to Chap, xxii § of Ea Hian*s 
pilgrimage it would seem that farther south the Yojana was only 
four miles. 

[t Madnra.] 

0 See also Hote 1, Chap, xfil] ' 
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the sea had encroached on this shore, and that many 
pagodas and buildings of this ancient city had been 
submerged even since the English settlements took 
place ; and it may therefore be said that in all pro- 
bability the site of this city was actually twenty 
miles from the sea in the days when the MahS,bha- 
rata was written. This idea is founded partly on 
the mariner’s name of the Seven Pagodas, said to 
indicate the existence (in the early days of English 
intercourse with India) of seven Pagodas on the 
shore where now only one remains. Put perso-nal 
inspection at once shows the fallacy of this deriva- 
tion of the name : the shore temples being far too 
low to be perceived at the distance that ships usually 
pass ; more especially as they are backed by the 
cave-hewn ridge ; and it is infinitely more probable 
that Mr. Chambers was correct in referring the 
appellation to the peculiar appearance presented by 
the rounded peaks of this ridge itself, especially 
as temples were vaguely known to exist in that 
neighbourhood without their situation being very 
accurately settled. He says, “ The I’ock, or rather 
hill of stone, on which great part of these works 
are executed, is one of the principal marks for ma- 
riners as they approach the coast, and to them the 
place is known by the name of the Seven Pagodas ; 
possibly because the summits of the rock have 
presented them with that idea as they passed.”* 

A far stronger evidence however, in the general 
opinion, was the tradition imparted by the Brahmans, 
and perhaps other inhabitants, to the earlier Euro- 
pean visitors of the place. Mr. Chambers relates : 
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“Tlie natives of the place declared to the writer of 
this accouzrt, that the more aged people among them 
remembered to have seen the tops of several Pago- 
das far out in the sea ; which being covered with 
copper (probably gilt) were parti culaidy visible at 
sunrise, as their shining surface used then to reflect 
the sun’s rays, but that now that effect was no 
longer produced, as the copper had become encrust- 
ed with mould and vei'digiis.”''’ Passing over as a 
minor objection that “at sunrise” the dark sides of 
the pagoda tops would alone be visible from the 
shore, and that they would be best seen when 
illuminated hj ihQ setting sun, I would enquire how 
is it possible that these slender ornaments should 
shine “far out” in the surf of the Coromandel Coast, 
where not years or months, but a few hours of the 
stiff gales, with which it is so constantly visited, 
would be all-suflficient not only to destroy the lustre 
of gilt copper, but to dislodge every stone between 
high and low water mark 1 It cannot be supposed 
that any sudden convulsion lowered the whole coast, 
so that all at once the waves should roll within a 
few feet of the top instead of below the founda- 
tions of the pagodas ; for such a convulsion must 
infallibly have shaken them to pieces, as well as 
levelled the existing temple, whose still uninjured 
pinnacles clearly disprove the hypothesis : therefore 
the subsidence, if ever it took place, must have 
been extremely gradual, like those of the Swedish 
and parts of the Italian coast : and recollecting the 
numerous years, (not to say centuries) that would be 
required to sink the forty or fifty feet which may 
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l-easonably be assumed to have been the height of the 
vanished structures, I only ask is it credible that the 
waves should have spared them until only their tops 
(still bright and glittering notwithstanding the 
dashing spray ! ! I) remained above the surface. 

I am sorry to be obliged thus to demolish the 
beautiful romance of the “Wave-covered metro- 
polis of Bali but it is not the first of the aerial 
castles of Indian tradition that has faded before the 
fuller light of modern European investigation. Like 
Bishop Heber I find it difficult to understand how 
this particular spot should have sunk so much, if 
(as other writers avei') tlie rest of the Coromandel 
Coast, both north and south, has rather risen within 
historical times. I have already mentioned the 
local features leading me to conclude that this im- 
mediate vicinity has not suffered any encroachment 
from the ocean, but has rather gained from, and 
increased in elevation above it by alluvial deposits 
from the higher lands and if a Brahman legend is 
required, there happens to exist one in the Mac- 
kenzie papers (vide Mr. Taylor’s 3rd rejeort, section 
9, page 6‘5,t) that comes as near to my view of the for- 
mation of the salt-marsh, as these tales generally do 
to the natural truths they often dimly chronicle. 

^ TliQ brick fonndations I kavc merit ion ccl as' being five or six feet 
belozh* tlie present surface of the land, are very considerably more tlian 
tliat amount ahone liigli-watcr mark. I have not noticed Captain j^Tew* 
bold’s argnraent in favour of the stibraersion of the city, viz., that 
Chinese a.nd other coins arc often washed ashore in storms ; J because 
the fact is equally explicable, by the supposition that this was a port 
frequented hy foreign ships, of which some must necessarily, in the 
course of years, have been wrecked and sunk in the vicinity. 

[t Madras Journal, Yol. viii.] 

[J Notes on the Coast of OoromaKidel, in Jonrn. Asiat. Booy. of Bengal 
Yol. XV, p. 310.] 
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In early times one MallesucZu ruled liere pros- 
perously ; but having refused charity to a Brahman, 
he was changed into an alligator. A Rishi named 
Punc?arlka, going to pluck a lotus flower in the tank 
where the alligator lay, was seized by it, but had 
power to drag it out. The king thus obtained 
release and went to Svarga. The i^ishi wished tO' 
present the lotus flower to Yishssu, but the sea 
barred his Avay, and Avould not retreat ; so he sat 
down to bale the sea out ! While thus occupied, an 
ancient Bi-ahman came and asked for boiled rice, 
offering to do the Pishi’s AA^ork, AAdiile the latter 
should go and; cook it By taking up a single 
handful of water the sea retreated a whole coss, and 
when the P/shi returned he found the Brahman 
reposing in the manner in Avhich statues of Vishjiu 
are sometimes represented. He noAV recognized the 
god, and a fane was built by him over the spot. 
If this tale haA^e any real foundation, it probably 
indicates that after a period of abandonment this-' 
site was re-occupied, and great increase of land dis- 
covered to have taken place about the time when 
the Avorship of Yishmi Avas introduced into the 
southern peninsula ; Avliieh being a date tolerably 
ascertained, may possibly guide some future visitor 
in fixing the age of the various structures ; esjDecially 
if assisted by some translation of the inscriptions 
which were unfortunately quite unintelligible to me. 

It will be observed that I have made the freest 
use of the accounts of other travellers : partly, in 
order to present in a general view the remarks noAv 
scattered in half a dozen volumes, and partly in 
order to support by the authority of others the 
conclusioua drawn in my cwn confessedly hasty 
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visit. Had I ouly been as well acquainted at that 
time as I am now with the writings of my predeces- 
sors, T should have investigated far more closely 
several points that I now perceive with regret I 
almost overlooked. The shore temple alone can be 
said to have been thoroughly examined : and I 
suppose it must have been deemed less worthy of 
•notice by former travellers : else I do not under- 
stand how it could escape remark that the original 
entry of the building must have been through the 
•portico, which is in rear at present.* I trust what I 
have said may draw the attention of men better 
versed in Indian antiquities to the subject of the 
direction in which the entrance is placed in Hindu 
temples : as it may possibly prove characteristic 
of some particular sect or epoch. At the present 
day, all temples in these Upper Provinces (and as 
far as my observation goes, in the ether Presiden- 
cies also) are turned towards the east: and a 
Brahman at Huridwar gave me as a reason the 
rising of the sun in that quarter. I remember to 
have seen one exception (besides the Kailas at 
Ell ora already mentioned ;) which is on the gi-and 
trunk-road on the banks of the Burachur near Tal- 
danga.t In a group of four temples, not differing 
.essentially in style or architecture, and all apparent- 
ly quite modem, one is turned to the west, while all 
the others are to the east. I could not discover that 

I have not been able to procure the papers of Mr. Babington or 
•of Mr. 'Walter BUiot on the subject : but of the four or five X have 
pQTixsed, no omi toiiclies tilts point 

A 

f And I iliinh that among the Aryan temples of Cashmere? is said 
^0 be a group of four hieing to all four cardinal points. 
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they belonged to different divinities, but there was 
no person near from whom I could positively ascer- 
tain that such was not the case. 

Another point that strikes me as deserving atten- 
tion, more particularly from Engineers and persons 
engaged on public works, is the very gi-eat dura- 
bility of the basaltic rock as compared with the gra- 
nite of the Coromandel Coast. We have no reason 
to believe that the umbrella-shaped summits of the 
temples, which for want of a better term I have 
called are otherwise than contemporaneous 

with the rest of the temple ; and they are, of course, 
equally exposed to the spray and saline atmosphere : 
yet they appear perfectly fresh and uninjured, while 
the granite has lost the whole of its outer surface 
by gradual disintegration and exfoliation. 

I append two sketch plans to elucidate the above 
descriptions of locality : but they have no preten- 
sions to strict accuracy, being done entirely from 
memory, months after I visited the place. 

Ealasa is tlie proper name of tliese pinBacIos 






APPENDIX. 

[By tiie Editor.] 

The Sthalapurdna. 

The Sthalapur4??a or Local legend of Mall^i^urt 
has been examined. It professes to be contained in 
Adhyityas 93 — 100 of the Kshetrakhanda of the 
BrahmandapurAna, and is styled Malliiiinrimil,- 
h4tmya. 

The opening lines are as follows : — 

Trgr^T i 

^Trif^cr; 
rT^ \ 

ST fwf^SHTTT ilf%»IT3T H*^ll 

<T^f^ » 

’’TTW ie«lT5Tl^f^tT^?T^ ll^ll 

’ertrer w fsRf^ ^ i 

^ 'v» 'VJ . ' , ■ ■ 

^?5¥’«iT 'JTssnr rm ^Tar^ft agfar^^ H8ii * 

cT«T^¥ WSITTT I 

^ Three MSS. examined, read as above ; the following reading of 
the 4th sloka has been suggested by a FaweZit 

ifflTg ri I 

w TO tl 
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^Tii WTif%fT : ii 

¥ 7TffrifTT«T 

15 fT^ iTR ^5it^5i;: will 
^ ’ic^r ^’^'f^wra^TTST^ 1 

*nr’5T^^?r5TW^^ ^ii^wTfqrr^rw: H'QII 
^W?TT«Tt^ ^»lT|f^l§[^TiT f?fWf^TT\ I 
5fi;[;^ w^mw^ ll^li 

l?;’sr tjf^^TTf^rr: i 

’^r WTW ll£-H 

igjl% W(5t ^T3T# iPT I 

^^5TT:^Wrlt W? II\°H 

'WgrTf ^f^TSR i 

'^jTTffft’f Ti5T^rlrwT^^gnsg^=S[^T: i\\\\\ 

gfww g: i 

fr^^T5iT.f^ lirngigr ii\«^ii 

TTfi’^igT g% K'^ ^f>r?i^?Tcr: i 

wi^^T^i^lTEigT^r ■wirr^w^T’fcf \\\\ii 
g^:T w crmirg €Vgrf^rrT?rf : i 
^fgi[TTqTfTT^^U«r^ Wa?1^^?r^T 11^8 R 
W’sr^iT iiw^ i 

■^W wx^i 

'ss’^T’g’JiriTis^r^ riig'Tsni tff ng: i 

, . -sJ 

‘9i;?i: TTpqrffTl^w ?i%f^-gW(irg: ii\^u 
wi rm fTTTO SfK^l 

fftf 'I ii\i>n 
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(5 cTtr 1 

^ Tr^TO^'Wlrr’Err'CJ-^WWT^: H^tSH 
'5SITW(f^5l^ ^fsf; | 

tjft <5 ^ggwTtirt w it\£-« 


“ Once upon: a time, Nj\fadta Yogi became, like 
one of the vulgai' and ig-norant, much disturbed in 
mind, and meditation no longer occupied his thoughts. 
2. Then the Yogi with mind thus agitated sougJit 
for the cause thereof, but the wise man found none, 
though he searched in many ways. 3. Afterwards, 
thinking that by penance peace would be restored to 
his mind, the wdse man bethought him of an esceh 
lent place for its performance. 4. Out of all places 
he fixed on Meru, and the Muni greatly rejoiced at 
the prospect. 5. Then Narada Yogi, adorned with 
braided hair, depai'ted speedily and alone from 
Satyaloka. 6. The sage reached in a Muhfirta the 
gem-tipped Snmeru ; quickly, in a moment, did the 
great Muni reach the lovely height. 7, 8. He, 
having gone there, saw the Munis with braided hair, 
in long continued postures, with eyes fixed on the 
root of the nose, with minds devoted to Madhava, 
clothed in dm-blia, &e., motionless, ever hunihle. 
N&rada rejoiced and saluted them thousands of 
times, 9. He was enquired of them regarding his 
health, and conversed with on many matters ; asked 
the reason of his coming, the Muni said — 1 0. ' 0 per- 
fect Munis ! hy seeing you my mind is instantly 
rejoiced, listen ye to my speech : 11. With the 

resolution of performing penance here, in your 
presence, 0 great Munis, have I come with joyful 
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mind from Satyaloka. 12. Kow my mind desires 
to obtain your consent here, and therefore favor must 
be shown towards me. What place will the Yogis 
appoint mef 13. Then the Yogis, having heard 
the sweet speech of [N4rada] Yogi, rejoiced; and 
praised the place called Brahmdsrama. 14. ‘O 
Muni, was not thy father, the grandfather of the 
world, formerly humbled in like manner by Atri’s 
curse, and distuihed in his mind? 15. Brahm4, 
powerless in creating the world and commanded to 
do penance by M4dhava, performed penance the most 
difficult. 16. Here for eight hundred yearshaving 
performed penance meritorious and most severe, ho 
obtained again his own very pure and settled mind. 
17. 0 Nirada, that, thy father’s excellent and hea- 
venly place which instantly perfects a man, that is 
thy place also. 18. Here, in the excellent Asrama, 
perform the highest penance.’ There, thus permit- 
ted, he was eagerly desirous of performing penance. 
19. That i^ishi remained for long repeating the 
Mahimantra,* and for a hundred divine years per- 
forming severe penance.” 

Narada however does not experience any benefit 
from this protracted austerity, and finds his mind 
remain as disturbed as before. He then goes sor- 
rowing to his father Bi’ahma in Brahmaloka,and tells 
him of his state. Brahm4 bids him recall any pro- 
bable cause for it, when he recollects having denied 
Vishi^u’s accessibility ( scmlabhya^) and maintained 
his inaccessibility (pamtva). (xciii, 20 — 41.) Brahm4 
then relates to him the discussion between Agastya 
and Suta on this topic, which again involves diva’s 

Tke Asy aksiiari 
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answers to Parvati’s questions regarding VishMu’s 
attributes, (xciii. 42 — 95). In reply to Parvati’s 
question as to liow Vishnu became accessible, Siva 
related tlio story of Pun(?aiika i^eshi who went to 
Yadugiri,* to worship Vishnu, meeting with sundry 
adventures on the way. The Eis/w’ afterwards 
visited the sacred places on the East Coast, coming 
to the Varahalishetra. From thence, going 
Soutli, ho came to a beautiful garden where he 
saw a Yoijt, named Vishnu.s'anna, and near that gar- 
den he perceived a pond ('piishkarintj in which 
Avere wonderful lotuses. While plucking these, 
PuneZarika heard a voice from heaven, saying, 
‘ Lo ! hero are large and priceless lotuses of the 
colour of gold, of delightful perfume, having a 
thousand petals— these are fit for the worship of the 
god who dwells on the Sea of milk, but not for that 
of other deities.’ Greatly rejoicing, the EMi pro- 
ceeded to pluck the whole of the flowers, when a 
crocodile came to attack him, but mistook a lotus 
stalk for the holy man’s leg, was pierced in the 
tongue by the thorns, and from loss of blood lay as 
dead on the water, (xciv. 1--86.) The Eis/ri went 
near, and the crocodile addressed him in a soft voice 
and told its story, commencing 



^TtfT ’’I ^^^TifTsrt H 

' In a former birth, 0 Brahman, I was king of 
the whole earth, and dwelt at Mall^puri, granting to 
all their wishes.’ Then the crocodile gave the BisM 


* A sacred hill at Melk<y^a in Mysore. 
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an elaborate and extravagant description of Malb\- 
puri, adding : — 

‘ My son /Satananda; a votary of Vislinu, of ex- 
alted mien, and famed in the three woidds, is cele- 
brated as Mallesvara.’ 

After this follows a description of /Satananda’s 
Court, &c. The crocodile then told the Ris/w‘ how 
Var^hasvi1,mi came to Malllipuri, according to the 
tradition he had received from his forefathers. For- 
merly there was a king called Harisekara, endowed 
with all good qualities. He was in the habit of going 
daily with his aged and pious mother to worship 
Vishnu at Var^hakshetra,* a yojana distant from 
Mallapuri, to the North, and feeding Brahmans after 
coming back to his city. One day, Hari came to 
MalHpuri disguised as an old decrepit Brahman, 
accompanied by his daughter, and asked for food. 
The king requested him to wait a little until he re- 
turned from Varahakshetra. The old man begged 
for immediate relief as he was greatly fatigued and 
his daughter was hungry. The king then suspected 
that he had been visited by Vishnu in disguise, wor- 
shipped the old man and gave him food. He then 
saw Varahasv^ml in his proper form, with the god- 
dess Earth on his right hip. 

The Brahmans who had come as usual for food 
were suddenly and miraculously filled up to the neck 
{akmt/jopsiirndh) and afterwards besought Var&ha- 
svaml to remain always at Mallapuri, The god 

*■? 'The village tif Tirava^Jandai, near €ovclong (Kdvalain.) 
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consented, and being asked why he looked towards 
the West replied that he did so because the Pu/iya- 
ko/iviinana'"’ w'as to coino in the East at a distance 
of five yojanas. 

The crocodile added that his father Harinandana 
abdicated the throno in his favor and became an 
anchorite. His oavii name he stated to bo Haripriya. 
,(xciv. 87—180.) 

The crocodile then told the story of his being 
cursed. One day a Brahman came and asked foa- 
food. The king ill his pride treated him with con- 
tempt. The Brahman enraged cursed Iiim saying 
“ Become thou a crocodile, 0 king.” The people 
afterwards interceded with the Brahman for their 
king, and were told that when- he met a votary 
of Vishnu, the curse would be removed, (scv. 1 — 20.) 
The crocodile then was transformed into a youth of 
1 G years and went to heaven. Pundarika /h’shi taking 
with him the lotuses strung in garlands, set out to 
worship Vishnu on the Sea of Milk and arrived at 
the shore of the Salt Sea. (xcv. 21 — .55.) The 
Eis/ii attempted to bale out the ocean in order to 
proceed on his journey! This he continued for a 
year, when he desisted being wearied. At this time 
an old Brahman approached and questioned him. 

The IXishi told the Brahman his story and of his 
wish to visit Vishw-u, and the latter recommended Mm 
to abandon his attempt to get over the Bea ; this en- 
raged PuneZarika who requested the Brahman either 
to help him or to go about his business. The old 
man then asked for food, girded his loins and com- 
menced to bale. At the first handful thrown out by 


The mmc of the large Yishmi temple at Coiijeveram.. 
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him, the Sea receded a kds. Puj?fZarlka iveiit for 
food and on returning perceived tha,t his Brahman 
friend was no other than Vislmu, whom he found 
reclining on the shore, with the lotus garlands round 
his neck, facing to the East. The Hislii then 
worshipped the god, as Sthalasayana, with praises and 
offerings of lotuses, (xcv. 56 — 75. xevi. 1 — 10.) 
Vishnu then told Buwdaiika to ask a boon. The 
E,is/i.{ replied that having obtained Vishnu he sought 
for nothing else. ‘^'Will he who has reached the 
boundless Sea of nectar care for the water of a small 
muddy pond T He begged that the god would 
always remain in that place, saying he required no 
other boon. Vishnu consented and praised Pun- 
fZarika for making this request. Then came Brahm4 
to the Sea shore with Yaksliasj^ Gandharvas\ iknA. 
Apsarases-X The drums of the gods sounded, flowers 
rained from heaven, and the sound of ‘^JA.YA!” 
(Victory) was heard like the roaring of the Sea. 
All worshipped the god and goddess, and praised 
Vishnu for his accessibility (satilahhya). After- 
wards the Brahmans, and the king Mall^dhipa or 
Satjlnanda, with the people of the city, came to the 
Sea shore. All were intoxicated with j oy at Vish?iu’s 
appeai’ance among them, and worshipped him. On 
being asked under what name he wpuld dwell 
among them he replied “ Know mo as Sthalasayi, 
who here recline on the ground.” The King and 
people worshipped Vishnu and praised Punc?arika. 
Mallesvara then heard the Eis/w'’s history and was 
rejoiced to learn that his father had been released 


^ Demi-gods attendant on Kuvera, the god of wealth. 

§ P* 204? infra* J Nymphs of Bvarga, Indra’s heaven. 
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from til 0 Brahman’s curse and had gone to heaven. 
Tlie Brahmans then bathed in the Pundarikasavasu 
and made ofierings. The King, following the counsel 
of PuJuZarika, bestowed gifts and lands upon the 

A 

Brahmans. Afterwards a Vhndna, called Ananda-r 
nilayam, having 7 jiimiaelcs and containing a shining 
image, descended from Yaikuntha,^’" vound which the 
king built a wall with a Qopura. <Siva concluded 
with praises of Mallapuri, (xeyi, bl — 75, xcvii, 
1—78, xcviii. 1—115). 

Agastya accepted the arguments of Suta, (which 
embodied the story of Pundarika A/ishi given above), 
took leave of him and sot out for Mallapuri. Ho 
met Avitlx faAmurable omens on his Avay and came 
to a grea,t mountain called Samvai'tana. Hearing 
a confused noise above him he looked up and per- 
cehmd some of Yama’st soldiers dmgging away a 
Bi’ahman. . He then saw Vishnu’s soldiers release 
the prisoner and heard the dispute between them 
and the servants of the god of death. The latter 
described all the great sins which the Brahmarx 
had been guilty of, the like of which had never been 
seen or heai'd, xvhile the foi-mer maintained that 
having goixe to MalHpuri, and stayed one day at 
that holy pluce, fill his sins had boon washed away 
nnd that they who laid hands on him themselves com- 
inittod sin and rendered themselves liable to be 
reduced to ashes, (xeix. 1 — 77). 

Agastya xvas astonished and pi'essed on towards 


^ Vislijzii’s licavcn. 

t ‘‘The Deity of liell; ho corresponds with the Grecian god Pluto, 
and the judge of hell Minos, and in Hindu mythology is often idoati:: 
|lpd with Death and Time.’ —'\Yilsom ' ’ 
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Mallapuri. Passing through a dense forest, he saw 
six virgin devotees performing penance. He ap- 
proached them, told them he was Agastya and 
saluted them,. They received him with groat respect, 
ai:id told him they were Gahga, transformed by a 
cui'se into the form of six bodies. 

The virgifts added that formerly when they were 
performing penance in the forest called Tilavanani 
all the Ris/w's assembled on the Himavat mountains 
and discussed the relative merits of the holy waters 
(th'thas). They praised the Ganga and Ktiveri, but 
agreed that the PuncZarika pond was the most excel- 
lent of all, and that Ganga and the other rivers 
should be its slaves ! 

The Munis having thus decided, went to their res- 
pective homes. Gangh, wandering sorrowfully, met 
Shanmukha,"'^ while he was performing penance in a 
certain place, and told him the cause of her grief. 
He in reply said that she had no ground for com- 
plaint, as, great those she was, the Pundarika pond 
was yet far superior. Shanmukha then told Gang^ 
how, after incurring the sin of killing a Brahmin in 
his fight with the D4nava named T4raka,t he had 
been cleansed from all guilt by bathing in the Pnn- 
darika pond at Mallapuri. He then told Gang4 
that all would approve of her putting aside her jea- 
lousy an.d self-love, and that she would be freed from 
slavery by bathing in those waters. Shanmukha 


*,Kartikeya, as tlie “ Sk-faccd.” 

t Kartikeya (Skanda) was bom to load tlie armies of tho gods, and 
to destroy Taraka. — See Coleman’s Mythology of tho Hindus, p. 7-1 ff, 
Wilson’s note on v. 297 of tlie MegUadiita, and Mnir’s Sanscrit Texts, 
Part JV.,pp, 292 ff, 806. 
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then taught Gangft the E.4mat^raka,* and told her 
to perfoiin penance, repeating with six faces this 
mantra. This she was doing in the Tila forest. 
Agastya, leaving the virgins, again hastened on to 
Mallapuri. (xeix. 78 — 134.) 

Agastya reached Mall4piiri and met there a crowd 
of Munis round the temple of Sthalasayanasv4mi, 
called Anandanilayam. Some lived on water, some 
lived on air, some on roots, fruits, and leaves. Ema- 
ciated in body, they retained life solely by the power 
derived from penance. They assumed the Garudia'- 
posture, lay like snakes, or sat like fowls. Some 
.stood on the point of the toe, others with upraised 
arms ; some sat self-supported in the air, others 
between five fires.t They were Brahmins and Kshat- 
riyas. Agastya saluted them -and told them bis 
name. They received him with different marks of 
respect, and he begged to be allowed to live with 
them without performing penance or repeating 
prayers, on the ground that Hari would be satisfied 
with simple worship. To this the Munis agreed, 
and told him to bathe in the Fuwe^arika pond with a 
prayerful mind. Agastya did so and then visited 
the temple. There he saw Sthalasayana, who had 
graciously descended at the prayer of his worshipper 
PuKcZarika, reclining witli his head resting on his 
right hand and with his left inviting his worshippers 
to approach him. 

Agastya was submerged in the ocean of delight, 
and offered worship and praise to the god. Vishnu 
received him graciously, commanded the Muni to 

^ A formula addressed to Bilnia, as B^mdya namaK — ^Wilson. 

t FancMgnii — four fires and the sun overhead,— See plate 23 in 
-Mrs. Belnos’ S%mclhja. 
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worsHp liim daily and to perform tlie five Dlhhas* 

and appointed him an Asntma named Asvabha on the 
ISTortli side of the PuncZaiika pond. Vishwii then, 
at Agastya’s desire, condescended to narrate to him 
how T4rksha lost and recovered his wings. On one 
occasion when Vishnn called Garaeva to cany him 
on a visit to Svarga, the bird came so fast that the 
dust he raised fell on a pious worshipper of Vishnu 
who was engaged in his devotions, Vishnu then in 
anger caused T4rksha’s wings to drop ofi’ and the 
bird fell into a forest on the shore of the Western 
Sea. After bathing in vain in many holy waters he 
at last came to Mallapuri where his wings began to 
grow. Vishnu then instructed Agastya in the mode 
of worship and declared that those were dear to him 
who loved those that loved him {matpHyd matprtye 
. priydh.) Agastya took up his abode accordingly a,t 
Malhipuri. (c. 1 — 113.) 

Then Brahma concludes : — 

11 II 

?T ^ ’W ii h 

<5 I 

^?iTTWT gw f¥Tr%5Rw^twf%ii ii 

114. Therefore, 0 Ndrada, know thou Vishnu to 
be an ocean of accessibility ; by him, without doubt, 
thy mind will become clear. 115. His understanding 

^ Dthslia is tlie ceremony of initiation, the essential part of which is 
the Ta/pta Mudrd, or . branding the novice with the conch and discus»— 
Wilson's Ms8ay$, ToL L, p. 50. 
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will not be confused W-ho in this world bnows 
Lakshin an ocean of accessibility to his rota- 
ries ; even at the destruction of the world, [he will 
suflbrj no j^aln. IIC. Therefore having gone there, 
and bathed in the holy pond and worshipped Stha - 
la*'ayi, tliou shalt obtain purity of mind. 

Ndrada then goes to MallApuri and staying there 
for “many days,” obtains all his desire, (c. 117, 118.) 


Note. 

It will be observed from the foregoing analysis 
of the Stfialapurana that (1) it contains no men- 
tion of any of tlie old rock cut temples or of the 
shore temple. The Vardhasvami temple is not an 
exception, inasmuch as the formation of this temple 
by enclosing the sculptured representation of the Boar 
Incarnation on the "West face of the hill is of modern 
date.t And (2) no allusion wdiatever is made herein 
to the story of Bali or the submersion of his city. 

This legend appears to have been composed for 
the purpose of attracting pilgrims to the place after 
the construction of the modern Vishwii temples. 
The Vaishnava author ingeniously makes Brah- 
ma, Siva, Kartikeya and all tlie Saints extol the 
sin-destroying virtue of Mallapuri. 

The names of kings mentioned in the Malhipurt 
Mahhtmya appear to be fictitious. 

Yisbizn, as Laki-slimfs lord.’'' t See p. 55, 



Description of tJbC Pagodas, &c., at Mdmlimram, 
ioritten in the Teltigu language hy KAvali Laksh- 
matya in 1803. \_With a translation.'] 

[From the Mackenzie MSS-, Ko. 33. C. M. 787.] 

O.- 'SSS^cT’Si ooo^-^e6»r®'3ej. SjotSseT^ 

•§« g^'SwSMoSeJ^soas er-g) c^&gr'a 

Q—fc' . 

^ooo’sr®^. 

§^^vo *^e>0'C5T^C$b§^obj^ 

?ibodhir> 55S3-»^s$30^^ex) ^^§o?5b 

253o7r» SSbo^'SSsSoo o-i 

§Ge>o «£>, eJ^oSe; 

^ ood”^ ^“^^sSoo-tp 

§e);3b alj^rs^oSooo^ ^5o55bS25jD^55i:>‘^c;SD§^^ o5^ tSy^ 
s5b§n>i5?S^e^»§55?5:>;^S>j-a ^ V 

V. !^o»b§o ^S:Kr>^;3w7r» e:^4£3f"X5^oe55 

^s5b*^?Sba^ s2Pcx» rp^Sij’ai £^*^^^02505$ 

^^73-®e>o ^^2). 

>{. 65o£5i>56 *?^S)cp^s^7r* atl),r3^"“;Csi)oab 

;ro5^;6oa^7r^ e:5o£:Sie2^ 

03D;5a B a© 
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ia-* qodaSS 

^D-0 io£J “^oa^Djof^oS^ ^odbey^ 

K8;^X5<S cSob^8xD ■^'^Tar^CsS, ®07r»;^ 

a53e1b^s5*^'S cxxn» <^e)^e5^oT^ao sS^ S:5'Kr>d!3bSoa^ SAo^TV* 

cp O . ^ 

€:^)oK$3er® ^o-D 73^<!XS. ^ K?5^ ?<><§§ 25tl,Q^ 

'2>pa5;^^ 6:9& ^ D|) '^®§?56 

a. S^Of^So '?5S)CP^s5Sa7r» (^l^r9^X's5ao£Sb c6‘^o3-»'^^^ &S' 

qocSbeT^ -3, X^Xb^ 0-oar» X?5^ 

;X5«S€5^ ^S5on» ^©o5bex) JT^^J^-^eDSoex? ooag?3o. 

«^§ ^gl^'d^T’Xs^oaSb /r^.afs:xrC5;ab sS-o-^c^-^^^Do ^S5i>^£5'55x> ‘fxnSDo 

cxSboSS: ^oda§^^, t:^(l\rDi^25':5b 

e|)s53oip^7r» aSl^c^sr^s^oa 

^^CSb0S>J«aS ^o*CSb§^^, ■sr»s5asg^s^*^l^ 2^il^C3:^a555oo ^^8o-tD 
■^SSb 's3^s5br°^55bo^3o^ ^^■sy"°tsS ^oSaTr*, sStt* 

sS'^T^n^SDo'sr^c^ S^a^sSb “tJoa^^sS^e^cs^joC^ l^do-0 

?5^23cS5bo^^ B'^>T^g*f^g^3bo^^6€5^§'^j 

'oT’d a5|j^r^;555b3 ■^')oz:i^oSxi’^^ ^7r>^dk}, 

J0i"SK5b^ ^t5^'^X25bo 

^ ^©o5b§6 ^■|)55oo4)^7n OSS' ^ j^©sSb cjoigd 

SXP25 ^S" 

S3ba^a6 '^^tx) ^.o^ q^25^XsS)oaS> 

^^©sSbexi F-*. X^asS>T«eSs5b 

*^“So§<5cSo;^SXraS X^eaS^w^oo *^05^ 
Otl^i jg'5csS5-^^^s~s^e)di5bocS^ oco^£6 ^ ^xj 

^^SSoof^oo X^S^o'^T’^SSo ^7cn^e6. Z3r>^ 

?5^e>§5a^ sSS'a^ «5»0^ ^ ^£6oS.\^©sSb n, X?J5 

^Sbo^exs -S 2§?^oD. 2Sj\ra?j^X3SboaSa ^ 80*0 

sSS" ^55^ •#€'S^35 o a^4r3^X5Sbo^$D iSw^eJo 
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^hooo^So^ o 5 S"^os 3 ^ 55 w? 5 c^ oSS'c!^ 

^0o5be>o or, O, e^ob" o. 

^SSbJiii^TP c5t|\r3^/r^^§o ^|x^23^c55Dog^ 

'^^^o2Xtvo ^do^ sS^T^'fJlo 

X'^Sb^'" 25t^rj£^c:5sl\)'^^ ^5^S)a c553”®£5^ 

fS^Zioo-O ooj^'in pb^^^oH^i £§o-D tt^sSd'^cS^x; ^p?j 5 £sir" 

Q3^S:>jo^^0SX^'s5b3 ^^5?'s5bc?53 ^ox5br“^’» cco-^ 

*^TT°;^'§o ^^'^so:hi 




^)'<^r^^‘). Soe^b^iSTr® 2r^o2d'>6o^$k> eo0x5j^^j^C3& 
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^L^ogi^ ^73*^2lo, ^)0'u)‘^^^<^e>o ^if^C^SSi'^cSSb oao^CsS '<>3<|^ 

?63^o£^ ?^':>c; 65S ^g>7r®^55. ^B^oo on 

^«!:6sx^^055bex). s5bo^^^ 

cr*. r"oc:^io£^ 

^Oo 5 ^^; 5 ^ o 5 ^r^T 3 ^;^$o ■ 5 Se 5 r"o 2 ^^a^|oo. ^ 

“^^b03■^6,■Sbo-0 sr-eJo^. sS^^^tp^S. 

’sr°ex) 

r“. ^^(5^l>r?526 *4h^^?^^55:Doe.<3 e)g)?^ui:o 

itPB^g)?55e)j6'S‘^ ^sSb^'cjT^i ^05 ^)£>o e)do?3Gd^ 

2r’^o^csSb55w §?5t^^?^o£5b ^Oi‘^3§^40 

^oSSTP -t 5 elb 6 o^^ 2 Pd^oo ^2 c: 5 co Si^t^bh^sSx 

'^2^eJC03^ C3c?5bo-qpe>o t^8o<^ '^^“CP 

2«^?5bpJS53J:'gs5boe5D ^(g“l 

l:.a ?g7T-^5^o. *^^^800 §<5^6b^0J“^ 

^-cT^ao. ^s“^;;3b0i a?6s5"^^Xs5bo£5a 

g)55ir>^^Sooer^ ;giiT«^eSo- 

^s 4 ■cts^oeS^■ 
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^ 5T^5S:3^pK 

S5305S3 X^SbS' Tr^x^r^^g^oo 

'"S£?5-u^?5|M7r*'*^ ‘<C>o\£^?5g^"'e)«S^§o^T3^ ttK 

^•^)^;6a. qo2$3^ ^_^5'^K's:>i)oeA^ saTT^sSa^s^’^) K2i^^p6 

ioC5' ^;dbXSS)0«jc 

’S^sS-«^jg)e)t§^ ■^', '^*io,^®§ ?6oc55b^ 

i5''^®?\*'^ X'cx:}^"Xo2?^^i?f^b'go'4)e6s5.^^ §^o 

£^do 'p''^‘cr=g'^5Sr»ab‘^ ,§^o2^i^6 ^fr“D”°g5Sr'abB ^.ir^s^ik>^s*'^. 

.3a-., ':^)J^S); ■ .-^ ^<6a'e>S.5b'?tg5SbG gifc-^^oo 3'. ?o8g*Sn^i5" 

^TV $^p5'^-rT^^£6. i^ei £Si^z'c,Z$:iot^ SSoa 

AjJj^ra^KSMoab (^^SfK^oo 2X>oSS^vo §c6a5?'€“7T'^?^^ 
SS-S^^|33 TT*"^ ^OS^J’S^JD O-‘^0a 

o-8?o^<i>o 3-'sr®g(^y55oo o-g^^oo _s)-^^'S^5^c*3od ’^'XT^ 

^SwTT* •a)^s:)-u>^^5:x)*7r> ^-KT^^CiS, 

' '' .' ' ao. .' ^,^^Ser^s$>o43*5Sr::53.^ ‘coo-t^i^o-Jsigjoo ^’56 
^j)?:^a, ei)oe5b.5o ^o^«xi ocr-§ SD6J^£5*^'cx»X>& o 
02 lS§.^>r’ o2 SDe^SXb 

, ^„ --*5 . ■ -^. .,T' ... T ■ ... .CO , , 

‘CS5™t)?cjo;). eJ'^'^§5jy_?6g) -s$x)o25d _^o‘^oS,6 ^o?>S^553:o 

;5Sr»^ex5 "^^6^ ^o:;j^e>Dv~ S^ o3boAD^^D5^^J>g?5b ^£5 

€^o^5be5^ 5^3*^030 e:955^ cco5S^r’^e*€P» ^25oo 

^A5^“e3?:J® "^^w^B-TJ^doiv^^ ^tr°"5r’«5£5b. €:??5§G cxDSSe^cp 

'.;,:-ep.'.':;'.,....''.. ■ ' . fip. , ■ ■ ' ■ .■ 

oSoaa*:^ €^oSefosSc»a*^ XoS5^er®Xd sSsoA^oS^i^bev^"^ 

ss^’^sx) ^13^?). 
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cT^ £»/'<) 55 Q03':^)er<> ir^vo?^ 

eKJSScT’;^^ Tr>STr^^, *c5bi^ 

Tr»‘^eib. 


0-«>. qoe5a§o :f6?'^^£)i$r^^S3o 

^f) 

o3. •o35^‘^^.§ ^^^^?Cs5bo2ib ^_g?5 

O. cjocSjSo j^O^ex) 0-3. 

^©sSbexi 

^s55S3^^i5oo^^ /S^s5?^;5?»6 FTdh^’TT' 

■■ €;r() — X> . ■ ■ ^ .. --o , V". ^ 

/S^S)'S^237;r»?52o 

^s5b?j]0^'55:Doe:5b 3 ^ ^0s5be>o owg^S I ex) 

.^o-c5o§^^ 

^5jDce^SI ■^_gS)cp2:> 

s5^l)0 ^0x5b§^^^'Kr’^a^. ^e>c?^8S)cr’i^ 

/?^^;5x>^r«e>3 a-. I)8'S^S' oS^sS."^-^J5es3a^ ‘;?'cS55a^o>S)73r’a^. 

^o^vo b' i^l^^.r^^K'aSboSSb 2oe> 

■^55»c:^ Sje^nSb ?T^o5DS3-^s5b sS^^OoT^rDScpS^ ■^f5:> 

^■Kr»^d^. 8^0 I 

l)8Sbj^25 ;^a530^ex) >£ 20e;‘O^53bo^i ^Si\CB 

s5)o£Sb « -^ex) S)I^Soe^x® 

i5x>ot525 §i^s5^aoo Sjod5bSoS)CP»a5;^Sb e3^e>o "^iJcT^Di 

^Lj^" FT^zr^dk) 1)0 ^SSos^ ql^^<!:50'u^);;^ oSS'^ 
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Translation. 

1. On tlie North side of the hillj is an Isvara 
temple. In this is Isvara. Lord Clive took away 
the Nandi in front of this tenaple. 

2. In front of this are two monkeys^ freeing 
themselves from vermin. 

3. On the West side of those figttres is a round 
chum used by Draupadi, the lawful wife of the 
Pandavas. There are three Mauiapas^''’ hollowed 
slenderly out of the solid rock. The sculptures in 
the first Matiinpa are two Doorkeepers, a four- 
armed DurgS, inside, and four figures of attendants. 
The other two excavations have the same figures. 
On the South side of this rock, and facing to the 
West, is an eight-armed DurgI, treading with her 
foot the head of Mahishasura. 

4. Near this, to the South, on the West side of 
the road, is the fireplace in which BMmasenat cook- 
ed. There are steps to get up to the top of this. 

5. Not far from this, to the South, on the face 
of the rock, is a large round butter ball made by 
Draupadi. Half of this is said to have been eaten 
by a cat, which gives the ball a chipped appearance. 
The cat is seen, with its fore paws upraised, tied to 
the hill on which Arjuna is performing penance. 

6. On the South side of this is Arjuna’s 
cut out of a single stone. The stone has been cut 

^ Ati open temple building. Also written 

t The third of the five Pc^dJu princes, commonly called Bhtma. 

J Sss note ^ p. 213, infra* 



Tbe sanctuary or adytum of a Hmdu temple, 
t Ganesa. t tbousand headed berpeut. 

§ Bee note f p. 202, infm. 
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into tlie shape of a Jfantajja, with two pillars and a 
Garbhafiriha/'^ in which was placed ^S'iva. When that 
TJnga was carried off by Bu =>= * pie], the people 
of this place took an image of Vinuyakat which was 
near and put it in the Garhhagxiha. On the wall to 
the South ot the Garhlrngxiha, is some inscription 
written, the character of which, is unknown. 

7. Near to this, on the South, is hollowed out of 
the solid rock, a ’Mcaiiapa containing Varahasvamh 
in this are two pillars and a Gm-hhaf/xiha. In the 
Gai'lhagxiJba are no figures. There jvro two Door- 
keepers. On the wall to the Nortli of the Garhha- 
gxiha is Varahasvarni ; his left foot is placed on the 
ground ; his right foot rests on the head of Adisesha;]: 
on his right thigh is seated, facing him, Lakshmi ; his 
right hand is on her hinder parts, his left hand holds 
her right leg ; he faces to the West, and the goddess 
to the East. The four-armed Var4hasv4mi’s two other 
hands hold the SahLha and the ClKikm.\ The god 
and goddess are regarding each other, and he with his 
boar-mouth is, in playful dalliance, kissing her right 
breast. Behind him, to the .East, is a four-armed 
male figure. Faeiiig this figui'e, is that of a woman. 
Above these two is a votary with joined hands, 
uttering praises. Three votaries are praising VanV 
hasvmni. Altogether, there are nine figures at the 
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North, end.. On the East , wall and facing to the 
West is Gaja Lakshmi, on her lotus throne. Above 
her head are the heads of two Elephants. On either 
side of Lakshml, stand two women reaching pots 
full of water to the Elephants’ trunks, for bathing 
the goddess. There is one Doorkeeper. Altogether, 
there are figures of five women, one man, and two 
elephants’ heads; On the South side [of the GarhJia- 
gi'ihd] is a four-armed Durga, holding an umbrella. 
To the South side of the goddess are three attend- 
ants, earrvino: swords. There is also a deer. On the 
North side, are three more armed attendants, and a 
lion. There is one Doorkeeper. Altogether eight 
[human] figures, a lion, and a deer. 

Eacing Varahasv4ml, on the South wall, is eight- 
armed Trivikrama* holding the Sanhha, Chahra, 
Gadd>,-\ &c.. Bali Chakravartl had given him three 
paces of land, whereupon the god usurping the whole 
earth by placing on it his right foot, stretched his left 
foot to the sky for the purpose of seizing the upper 
world. Brahm4 is bathing this foot with water from 
his sacred water pot and worshipping it. In front 
of Vishnu is J^bavat.]: 

Bali Chakravartl, thinking it wrong to withdraw 
a gift, is praying to the god, near his [right] foot, 
wishing to give him ground for his third pace.§ 

^ as tlie Three-Stepper,” 

f Vishm’s conch, discus, and mace. J King of the bears. 

§ Bali when reproached by Yish?^u for failing to give him all he 
had promised, besought the god to place his third step on his head*-*- 
Muir’s Sammt Part p. 127 £ 
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Beliind liim is (Su]s:racliarya.* Twoof Bali Chakra- 
varti’s soldiers are on the East side, and four on the 
“West side [of Trivikrama]. Altogether, therd are 
11 male figures. This Jfantajsa faces to the "West. 

8. On the East side of the hill, on a rock at the 
foot, are 11 steps on which Krish.msv4mi used to 
play at Mounting the Throne. There is also a slide 
on which he used to amuse himself. 

9. On the East side of the hill, the rock has been 
fashioned into figures representing Aquna’s Penance, 
as [in the story of] Kirata and Arjuna.t Here is 
Arjuna, his two arms extended over his head, 
performing penance ; and here is four-armed Iswara, 
as he appeared [to Arjuna,] holding the Pdmpa- 
tdstra,X 'Damarv.ka,% TrkMa,'^ &c. Between Isvara 
and Aijun a stands Visvakarma, II with an adze on his 
right shoulder, the handle of which he holds in his 
right hand. Above Isvara’s head are Silrya, 
Ohandra, &c. Below Arjuna, is Krfsh?jasv4mi in a 
fane, four-armed and holding the ^anhha, Chakra, 
■Gadd, &c. To his right, is Drowachaiya,** seated in 
the lotus-postui‘e,i t with emaciated body, performing 

* See note ^ p. 83, siipra^ t See p. 89 BUfm, 

J A iabulons weapon. § A sort of simil di'um. 

*[[ Aviva’s trident. 

II The son of Bralnna and arcliiteet of the gods.—Wilson. 

See note ^ p. 3J., supra. 

ft Tlio tMglis crossed, one hand resting on the left thigh, the 
other held up with the thumb upon the heart; the eyes directed to 
the tip of the nose.” — ^Wilson. 
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penance. On Kr^sll?^a’s leSJffib rock is fissured, so 
Naga-inaids* ** appear issuing from Pfitdlaloka, and 
with the five xdrgins comes a Nhga-maid for Arjuna. 
On the North side of these appears Indra, accom- 
panied by his wife, mounted on the elepliartt called 
AirS,vata, coming to visit ^iva. Behind Air^vatais 
another elephant. Below Airavata are three ele- 
phant cubs. And there is a cat, with her kittens, 
facing to the East, with upstretched paws.t 

Bound the god Indra, in the form of a ring, are 
figures of Gcmtdas,^ Gandharvas,^ Kinnaras,*\\ Kim- 
ptiTiishas,\ Siddhas,'^ VidyAdharas,'^ &c., some with 
wives, some without wives, coming, as ascetics, to 
visit -Siva. There are here 36 figures. Amongst these 
demi-gods are three deer. Behind them, to the 
North, in the middle [of the rock] ai-e seven lions and 
one sheep. To Isvara’s right, and above, are Dhar- 

jnaraja and BMma sitting, performing penance. On 

' ' ' ^ "" ■ 

their right are a hog and a tiger. On Isvara’s right 
are 24 figui’es of troops of Pramathas,'^''-' and Bis7ii.s,tt 
coming to visit Niva. Also a lion, a hog, three deers, 
a tiger, and two monkeys. They are thus represented 
accompanied by tlieir wives [?]. Altogether there 
are 80 male and female figures. 


* See note J p. 88. mpra. f Op. note § p. 88, supra. 

+ The bii'd and vehicle of Vishwn. § Celestial musicians, Demi, 
gods or ihusicians in the service of Knvera. || Demigods of undo, 
pned attributes, inhabiting the middle air. — WiLson. 

** Attendants upon Sira. 

tt Saints or sanctified sages, of whoip there are seven orders. 
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10. To the right of the above is a Maxiktpa [ex- 
cavated out] of the solid rock. It is called “TJie 
hve P;iJ?c?avas.” It has 18 pillars, of which one 
is broken, leaving 17 pillars. The shafts of four of 
the 17 pillars are broken ; the rest are perfect. 
The front pillars rest on lions’ heads. The total 
number of lions is eight. In the middle of this 
ilfantajxf there is a chamber, which contains 
nothing. (.)n cither side of this chamber, the com- 
mencement of other chambers, Avhich have not been 
completed, is visible. There is nothing but a sort 
of cave on each side of the chamher, with no scul]w 
tures ; all is plain. . 

11. To tlic right of this Jfantajja you ascend 
to the Jidj/ala Gopiira^^ the foundation only of 
which has been built, and four pillars set up on tlie 
four sides. Pound this the rock lias been shaped 
into a seat but the Gopura has not been con- 
structed. 

12. On the East side of this is the Stbalasek- 
iiarasvfimi temple. 

13. On tlie East side of the hill is a Jfantapa 
containing Ivrish«a lifting the mountain Govard- 
dhana.t In this are 12 pillars. The Jfrtntojia joins 
the hill and faces to the East. The figures in this 
Mantapa are as follows': Krishna liolds up the 

1. e. tlie Gopnm of tlie lidyakt^ tli'e princes of Vijaya- 

nagara. A Goimrah the tbe gate-way of a 

H indii temple. ' t ■ ‘ ' 

t Bee p, ^2 h' ! ' ' 
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mountain Govarddhana witli liis left hand like an 
umbrella ; with his right hand he is giying the sign 
Abhaya* to the Gopikis. On the left of the god, 
are three female figures. Of these, two are in a 
standing posture. One has a pot of curds on her 
head, and a little boy before her. Behind her is a 
cowherd with a child on his head and an infant in 
his arms. Above these four are the heads of six 
cows. Behind them lies Vr{shabhesvara.t Beneath 
him are four lions. On Krishna’s right, is Bala- 
rama.| His left hand is on a cowherd, and he is 
standing with one foot advanced. On the left of 
the cowherd is a woman. Above them are the heads 
of five cows. To the right of Balar&ma is a cow- 
herd milking a cow. In front of this cow is her 
calf. Above this, is a cowherd playing on a fife to 
collect the cows. Near him is a woman with a 
child. In front of the cow is a woman carrying a 
mortar and holding in her hand a net containing pots 
•of curds. On her right stands Vn'shabhesvara. 
Behind the bull stand a cowherd and cowherdess. 
Behind [? on the right of] the bull is a cowherd, 
holding with his left hand the right hand of a 
woman. Above the bull are the heads of 16 cows ; 
in the front there is a calf. On the South wall there 

Holding lip the right hand, with the palm to the front, as an 
assurance of safety. This however is not the attitude of the god, 
whose right hand, points to the ground, a sign, probably, to the people 
that they should take refuge at his feet. See plate II., 
f Handt, the sacred bull of Siva. J The half brother of Krishna. 
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arc 6 lions’ heads. Altogether, in this Mcaxicqn, 
there are 10 lions (on the North and South walls,) 
IG figures of men and women, 5 children, 2 hulls, 

1 cow, 2 calves, and 27 cows’ heads. 

14. To the South of this Maixiapa- is the 
Pulmannja Maniapa. This is excavated out of 
the hill. In the middle are two pillars. East and 
West [it measures] 20 feet, North and South 26 feet. 
There are no figures in it. [At the bases] of the 
pillars in this solid rock Mariiapa are 4 lions’ heads. 
Inside, the North and South walls are formed like 
small Gopuras, with niches. In those niches there 
are figui’es. In the front of this Maniapa dXQ 
C stone pillars. On the South side of it are 13 
steps cut out of the rocky hill. Above this Jfcenfa- 
pa is the Mcmiapa of Velugdd Singama NilyacZu. 
This has 4 pillars. It is not built with stones 
brought by workmen, nor is it built artistically. 
It is now all in ruins. 

15. On the South side of this, two pillars have 
been made and the rock a little hollowed out, with 
the intention of forming a large boulder into a 
monolithic Mcaxiapa. The work is unfinished and 
serves only as a mark for the boulder, 

16. To the South of this Maabapa is another, 
cut out of the solid rock, called Dharmardja’s 
Maniapa. It has 4 pillars and 3 Garbliagnlias. 
There are no figures in it. The centre Garhhagriha 
has 2 half finished figures of door-keepers. This 
Maotupa is in as good preservation as if just made. 
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17. To tlie East of this Mamiapa, at tiie foot 
of tiio East side of the hill, aro two large boulders 
on which is figured the Peiiancc of Arjuna. There 
is Isvara, in his four-armed form, holding’ in his left 
hand the Pdsupata.* Arjuna, with upraised arms 
f'urdhvabdhu) is performing penance. On the North 
side of these are figures ol Garudas, Gandliarvas, 
Kinnctras, Vidj/ddharas, SiddJias, Chdrancts,f Hishis, 
&c., and of women; also of elephants and lions. 
This is partly finished, partly unfinished. 

■18. On the South end of the hill, on an eleva- 
tion, is a solid rock Mantapa. The name given to 
this in the village is Yamapuri;]: Maniapa. This 
has 6 pillars of which one is broken, and the remain- 
ing five are in good order. Of the 3 Garhhaffnlias, the 
centre one is called Kaildsa. In this, in his four-arm- 
ed form, with his left foot on a bull, is Paramesvara.§ 
On his left is Parvatl, with Kumfi.rasvdmil' on 
her thigh. Between Parvatl and Paramesvara is 
Yishnu in his four-armed form holding the BanhJia, 
Chahxi, and Oadd. On the right side of Parames- 
vara is Brahma with four faces. Below P4rvati is a 
female attendant. Parvatl and Paramesvara are 
sitting on a couch, the legs of which are lions’ heads. 
Below this couch is a bull, bearing Siva’s left foot. 
There are 2 Doorkeepers, In the GarhhagrUias on 

See p. 89, mpm. f Bards, panegyrists of the gods, 

J City of Yama/^ the god of death. The conftision between 
Yama and Mahish^nra is probably the origin of this name. 

§ S^im ‘ *1 The'ion of'Siya and Farvatt« — Cp. note-l p. 107, 
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cither side of the centre one there are no figures. 
On the South wall of the Mtmiapa is llahga- 
nflyaka,* reclining, with his head towards the East> 
on his (Seslia bed.f At the W est end [of thi.s figure], 
near the feet, are 2 soldiei’s. Of these two, one is 
the soldier of Itafiganjlyaka, and one of MahishS,- 
sura. These two soldiers appear fighting, arm to arm, 
fist to fist, tooth to tooth, nail to nail, hair to hair. 
Above Yish'/tu are 2 Gandharvas, Below are 3 
attendants. On the North wall is the goddess 
MahishamardiniJ Avith eight arms, surrounded by 
8 soldiers armed with swords, representing troops of 
Pramathas, and 1 female figure— altogether 9 figni-es 
^ — mounted on a lion, facing the East, holding a bow 
in her left hand, an arrow strung with her right hand 
and stretched back to her ear against Mahishasura, 
who is confronting her for the battle.- In her other 
hands she holds a Khad.ga,l Gciddf Ghantit*^ SanJdm, 
Param,l Tomara,** and other ■weapons, also a 
(7Maifro,tt and and surrounded by atten- 

dants, she, inflamed with anger, has strung an 
arrow to slay Mahishasura. In front of the Sa^f4’|§ 
and facing the goddess, is the buffalo-Iieaded Ma- 
hislAsura, holding a club in his two hands and 
furiously intent on doing battle with the goddess.flT 

Yislwiii, as tlic ‘ Lord of Eaiiga' (jS^riraiigam, near Tricbinopoly.) 
t See note p. 33, sivpra. | Parvati, as “ Slayer of Mahisha.’"' 

§ABi?ord. ^IfAgong. ||Anaxe. An iron club, ft 
brolla. See note p. 100, siipm, §§ The energy or active power 
of a deity, personified as his wife. ‘—Wilson. See p. 09 E, $uimu 
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Soldiers, equipped for war, appear also as engaged 
in the battle, and holding over Mahish&sura the 
Chhatra and Chdmara. There are 7 figures. In 
front of this Mantapa, to the East, the commence- 
ment of forming a boulder into a Vimdna"' has 
been made, but the work is unfinished. On the 
North side of this temple is the stone bed and pil- 
low of Mahishasura. 

19. Above this MaxAapa, is the temple of 
OZakkannesvarasvami. When this city flourished, a 
small fanam used to be collected from each shop, 
makino' a quarter measureful ( MliipaAi) of fanams, 
for the god in this temple. In the Tamil language 
they call a quarter measure ola/c/cu.t In Telugu it 
is called iawed%. The god has rolled away some 
where. They say that if all the jungle is cut 
down, that Linga will be found. 

20. At the South-west corner of the hill is the 
Varahasv^ml temple. In this are 4 pillars and 1 
GcirhlicKjXilKi. It is called “ The Cave. This is ex- 
cavated out of the hill itself. Exactly in front of it, 
the votaries and others have erected a Mantapa 
having 6 pillars. There is a wall round this. In the 
middle of the walled enclosure are a well and cocoa- 
nut trees. This temple faces to the West. In the 
Garlliagnlm is Varaiiasvaml . This V arahasvami has 
his left foot on the ground ; his right foot is placed on 

* A pyraniidical temple m the form, of a god s chariot. 

f Prop. Urakku (a-te®©.) i 
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fclie head of Aclisesha, who is near him with his wife ; 
on his right thigh, and facing him, is the goddess 
Lakshmi ; his left hand holds her right foot, and his 
right iiand is on her hinder parts ; he faces to the 
"West, the goddess to the East. The other two 
hands of the four-armed VarMiasTlimi hold the 
Sctnkha) Chakra, &c. The two are looking into each 
other’s face, and Varahasvami in playful dalliance is, 
with his boar-mouth, kissing the right breast of the 
goddess. 

This very god appeared to King Harisekhara, and 
Avhen asked by him the reason of his facing to the 
West, the god replied that Varadarajasvhmi* would 
thereafter appear as an incarnation in the Punya- 
kodvimana at Kanchif and that therefore he faced in 
that direction. This is celebrated in the Purana.J 
The worship of this god continues to this day. The 
god has been painted in colours, as in pictures. On 
the South side of the Garhhagriha is a Sakti with 
four arms. To the South of the SaUi is Harisekhara 
and his two wives. On his left is a four-armed male 
figure. On the N orth side of the Garhliagrilia is Gaja 
Lakshmi. On the Avail at the North end is a figure 
of>SriPama. Aiijaneya§ is pi'aisingjSriPfima. There 
are also some other figures there, the names of which 
are unknoAvn. On the North side of this temple, 

Yisli? 2 U, as “Tlie boon-conferring god.*’ 
t Pro 2 X Ivunclii (Conjeveram). J See p. 178 f., supra. 

§ Haiinmrin, the inoDkej cliief ; so called from liis motlier 
Ajjjanst. 



^ I, e. bath. Turmeric (Curcuma louga) is smeared over the body 
by Hindu females after bathing. 
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within the enclosure, is an inscription. This god is 
celebrated in the Parana. 

21. To the North of this temple, on the middle 
of the hill is a il!f«ntaf)a. It is in the jungle, on 
the West side of the OZakkannesvai’asv^mt temple. 
It is cut out of the solid I'cck. In it are no parti- 
cular figures, Pour niches have been commenced, 
but are unfinished. There are 4 pillars. Besides 
this, there are 24 steps on the hill, on the North side. 

22. Ill the middle of tlie hill is Draupadi’s 
turmeric vat.* Near this, is the place where the 
palace was recently built. There are signs of this, 
viz., bricks, &c. 

23. To the North of this vat is the lion-pillowed 
couch called Dharmarija’s throne f'simhdsana). To 
the North of this are 5 pits used by the Pantiavas 
for burnt offerings. 

24. On the East side of this throne is a channel 
which carried away the water used by the PdncZavas 
for washing rice. On the edge of that channel is [a 
stone] in the form of a bag, just like a treasure pack. 
To hold the ivater there is a reservoir. On the East 
side of the reservoir there are steps to descend into 
it. When the foundation of what is called the Rdyala 
Gopura, was laid in a line with the Palace, holes 
were made in the large rocks on the hill near the 
Gopum, with the intention of splitting the stone. 
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That work is unfinished. The rocks are called the 
Monkeys’ Ilocks.” There is a story connected with 
the two solid rock Mantcqxis adjoining each other, 
on the "West side of the hill. Of these, the 
Mantajja on the South side has 13 pillars, and 5 
Garhliagiihas. There are no gods or figures inside 
these Garhltarjnhas. To each Garhlmgnlia there are 
two Doorkeepers, making 10 Doorkeepers in all. 
On the North wall there is a Sankha. In tlicso 
{^GarhhagnhasJ there are holes from which Llwjas 
have been taken out. In front of this temple the 
water collects and forms a pond. In this are reeds. 
The MavAapa on the North side has 4 pillars — 
no Garhhagnlias. Figures nil. The work is unfinish* 
ed. To the North of tliis Mantapa is a solid rock 
MarAapa, having 2 pillars. Tliere is nothing else 
particular about it. There are 3 Doorkeepers and 
one chamber. 

[The above 3 Mcmtagxis may be enumerated 
as:—] 

2.5. A twelve pillared MaxAapa. 

26. A four pillared iiant«^)rt. 

27. A two pillared McmActpa. 

28. On the West side of the hill is a salt-marsh, 

29. Between this salt-marsh and the hill are 
three liathas* In two only of these is the rock 
hollowed out and formed into chambers. In the 
third the commencement of a chamber has been 


fJhariotBj. or c].iar3ot-slia}>cd temples, otherwise edled 
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made on the North side, but it is unfinished. Near 
this are a Linga and Ihni* and a temple xvith a 
four-armed village goddess. Stones are being cut 
from the hill near this and sent to TiruvaHkk^ni| 
to build a [tem|)le] kitclien. 

30. At a half ga&.iyas\ distance from the hill to 
the South is a Sakti with four arms. In her right 
hand she holds a Chakra. In attendance on the 
goddess, on both sides of her, are 6 soldiers armed 
Avith sAvords. The Sahti faces to the West. In 
front is a large lion facing to the North. The 
Vinidna^ of this Sakti is monolithic. There are 2 
female Doorkeepers. There are figures of four- 
armed females — 1 on the South, 1 on the East, and 


^ The Lhiga is the xihallic emblem of Mva, symbolic of the attri- 
butes ascribed to him by his woi'shippers, as the supreme lord, the 
beginning of all existences, the cause of causes. The Telngu word 
{Pdnavattamti) above translated “ YoQii/’ properly signifies the pedes* 
tal Imigavedt (or ArgUa — Coleman), on which the Linga stands. The 
raised edge of this represents the Yoni (vulva), an emblem of Farvati 
as the female energy of the deity. For a discussion of the question 
as to Vv'h other the phallic emblem was derived from the religion of 
the aboriginal or non-Ariaii Indians, see Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, part 
IV., p. 344 ff. For Mythological accounts of the origin of Linga- 
worslii]!, sec the same work, p. 325 ff. Also Vans Kemiedy’s lie- 
searches, p. 298 ff. — Twelve great Lingas were set up in different 
parts of India, several of which were destroyed by the early Malio- 
medan conquerors. See H. H. Wilson’s Essays, Vol. I., p. 221 ff. 
where the names and localities are given. — A miniature Linga is 
worn on his person by every Lingayat, generally round the neck 
in a silver casket. 

t Triplicanc, the Mussulman quarter of the town of Madras. 

' :J: The Indian hour of 24; English minutes, (Sans. Gkatihd,) into 
sixty of which the Hindus divide the day. An hour’s [walking] 
distance’* is considered to be If mile. 

§ The five Eaihas are here called note p. 213, supra. 
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1 on the Nortli side. The name of tlic Saldihi this 
temple is unknown. Altogether there are 1 2 female 
figures. 

31. Behind this Vimdna is the figure of a lani'o 

■ . . O tT!). 

sacred bull facing to the West. It is buried in the 
ground. Some of the sand has been removed for 
the purpose of seeing this figure, so half of it is 
visible. 

32. To the South of this Vimdna is Nakula’s’"' 
Vimdna formed of a single stone. At the bottom 
of this is something of a ifanta^/a. Tliere are no 
figures in ' it. On the JSTorth side of this Vimdna 
are 6 figures, on the East side 5 figures, and on the 
South side 7. 

33. On the W est side of this Vvmdna is Sahadeva’s 
Vimdna formed out of a single stone. The 3Ianta~ 
2^1 has 2 slender pillars and faces to the South. 
There are no figures in it. This Vimdna is carved 
all round. ISTear it, on the East side, is a monolithic 
elephant facing to the South. 

34. To the East of this Vimdna is Bhima’s 
Vimdna. It is of one stone, like a J.fantf»2>«, and 
faces to the West. It has 6 pillars on the West 
side, 2 on the South, and 4 on the East — with 12 
pillars in all. This Vimdna is a very large one. It 
has been struck by a thunder bolt and split in the 
middle. 

35. To the South of this Vimdna is Dharma- 


Cp. note t P* 103, svfra^ 
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raja’s Vimdna.- It has 4 pillars on the West sicle^ 
Rolmcl this Vinuma ai’e 8 figures. On this Vimilnci 
are 2 parapets for the perforlnance of PradaTcslima."^ 
On the parapet ^Yalls are 21 carved figures. There 
are 2 chambers on the parapets, Avith 2 pillars. Of 
the aboAm mentioned 8 figures, there are letters en- 
graven over the heads of 5 facing to the South, 
East, and North. These are not understood. 

36‘. In the village is the Sthalasayanasvanu 
temple Avith the enti-anee to the East, a Goj^ura, 
and 5 doorAvays. At the South end, Avithin the 
enclosure, in the GarbkagTiltct reclines Sthalasayana- 
svami Avith his head to the South — near his feet are 
Pundarika Mahamuni and a lotus. This Mahdmuni 
here obtained final emancipation {muliti). On the 
South side of this is Yalamaiigananch&ru’st temple. 
On the North side is the goddess Cficfikoduta’s^ 

A 

temple ; around are 8 Arvars’ temples,. 1 sacred kit- 
chen, 1 flagstaff and 1 store room containing utensils. 

In the doorAAmy of the Gopura, on either side, 
are paintings of groups of figures and monlceys. 

* “ Eevcrential salutation by eircumambiilating a person or objects 
liceping the right side towards them.” — Wilson. 

t Prop. Nilamaiigairiacbiyar, the goddess Earth, Bliudevi. 

J So called because she, when a girl, took the flowers kept for 
ofierings to the deity, and wore them in her hair. She is said to 

liave sprung from the earth, and to have been found by Peria Arvar 

A 

in his T'ulasz (Ocymum sacrum) garden. The Arvar called her 
ICodai, brought her up .as his own daughter, and offered her, at her ^ 
own desire, in marriage to Yishj^u, at ^frirangam.— -See G-tmipamm’* 
^ardpmhMmmf p. 17 If. 
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Oil tills side of the doorway at the North end is a 
Mantapa of 3G pillai’s. The god comes into this 
on festival days. Tills temple is enclosed by a wall 
and round it are 122 pillai’s. 

37. Straight in a line with the Gopiim door- 
Avaj^, to the East, is il\e Rdyala Gopura, all in 
ruins. The foundation is 44 feet square and on thi.s 
side there is a sort of ehamboi’. In that there is 
nothing very extraordinary. To the East of this is 
the J/antajia in w'hich Kw'shnasvami is swung tlie 
day after his birth-day. This has 4 pillars and a 
Gopura (?) on the top.'"' 

38. To the East of this is Sthalasayana’s flower 
garden. In that is a temple of Sxi Hanuman. The 
god was inside, in the Garhhagxiha. He Avas taken 
away by Andilin (?). 

39. To the East of this Hanum4n temple is the 
Maniapa into which PhdattaZv^rt descended. It 
is in ruins. Now only 16 pillars remain. In front 
of this is a ruined MarAap>a. 

40. On the South side of this Mantapa, to the East 
of the village, is the Pu??cZarikapuskariiii. In the mid- 
dle of this tank is a four pillared Maniapa. On the 
North bank of it is a small Maniapa With 4 pillars. 
On festival days, they say, sheds are erected near this 
Maniapa for Sthalas'ayanasvami, and the anointing- 
feast (ahMshehotsavaJ is celebrated. This tank has 
16 steps to the bottom of it. It i.s 300 feet square. 

41. On the N orth side of the Pushkariwi is a date 
garden. On the South side are cashew nut trecs.| 

* Sec note p. 34, and plate XI., No. 1. 

A 

t The third of the 1 2 Arvar or apostles of Yislif?di.—Soe Ziegen- 
balg’s Souili-Indicm gods, p* 71 f. Also note ^ p. 1S3, supra. 

X Anacardiam occidcntalc. 
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A]?PENDIX^ — DESCEIPMON OB' TEE 


42. On the Sea shore to the East of the villaTO- 

■ : ^ 'O' 

is the soven-waled (Siva temple. The [local] name 
of the god went with, the Sthalapurana, and has 
since become known to none. Of the seven walls 
(prdJedra) only two now appear. There are signs 
of three [more] walls ; whether traces remain of the 
other walls cannot be ascertained as [their supposed 
site] is buried in the sea. There are two Oarhha- 
gidlias, in one of which is the Linga of (Siva. Its 
height is that of a man’s chest. The Toni hnoi 
visible. How deep the Linga is below is not known. 
This Garl}lKigt]Jia had been built with six sandal 
wood beams above the god., Of these, some sinners 
have taken away two. Four beams now remain. 
On the western Avail are Parvati and Paramesvara 
Avith the young Suhrahmawyasvami seated betAveen 
them. On the two sides are Brahma and Vishnu. 
The god has had a blow on his head, and is some- 
what cracked. On the tAvo sides are figures of tAvo 
Doorkeepers and tAvo monkeys. The figures of 
lions, &c., only have become effaced by tbe action of 
the waves. The figures of twenty or thirty lions, 
&c., are now visible. The Handis AAdiieh Avere on the 
walls have fallen down and had their faces broken — 
some have lost their legs. Within the second Avail 
lies (Sri Maha, Vishnu Avith his head to the South- 
In front of the temple is placed a pillar. That pillar 
is now in the Sea. Tbe AA^ater there is knee deep. 

43. On the West side is a small Gopwm. 
There is a Garhhagnha. In that are PiWati and 
Paramesvara carrying the young Suhrahmaayasvamt 
On the two sides are Brahmd and Vishnu. In front 
of the doorways Vin4yakas have been carved. On, 
the four sides are four lions, very terrible. The 
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rest of the idols are defaced. There is [as hofore 
stated] a Gopv.ra over this GarhhagnJui, Kalams* 
have boon placed on both these temples. 

44. On the North side of this temple, a temple 
of the god Varmiat has been cut out of a single 
stone. In that is sculptured a figure of a King. 
On the North side of that rock lies Mahishasura. 
The waves of the sea. reach this rock. At moon- 
xise’l when the waves beat, it is suiTounded by water. 

4.5. The sea has kept himself only 10 fathoms 
away from the mound on which is the ;Siva temple. 
On the North and South sides of it, he has receded 
24 fathoms to the West. 

46. To the South of this (Siva temple are three 
rocks. On the East side of one of these rocks a 
small chamber has been holloAved out and a figure 
placed in it. On the North side of the cham- 
ber is an elephant’s head ; and on the South, a 
horse. On the North side [of the rock] appears an 
elephant’s foot. On the West side, a chamber has 
been hollowed out. In that is sculptured a female 
figure. Below that are three small figures. 

47. On the second rock appears a lion’s lace. 
This is one stone. On it there is only this carving, 
•nothing more. 

48. On the third rock are a large head, a belly, 
and a small ebambor, of very misshapen form. 


^ Scc3 note p. 172, siipm. 

f Tlie deity of tlio waters and rcge.Dt of tlic West* — Wilson. 

J The popular notion is that the Sea boils mtih deli^i^htattho sight 
of his oBspriiig Chandra, who was 'produced at the Clinmirig of the 
Ocean. The plienoincno]! of the rnoon's influence ou the tides doubt-^ 
less underiicbi this Betion, 
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Sanscrit Molca—pp. 13, IGG. 

The statement that this couplet is a cpiotatioii 
from the Mah^bh^rata appears to be inaccurate. It 
would seem to have been borrowed from Conje- 
veram (KdncMpura) whose Mahfitmya contains the 
following lines* :■ — (Seshadharma xlis, 10, 11.) 

?ftT I 

South of the Ganges two hundred yojanas, five yo- 
janas Avestward from the Eastern sea ; on the north 
bank of the Vegavati,t in the Punyakoti[-OT"mdTO], 
Hari himself, the giver of boons to all living beings, 
is even at this day present. 


Alluded to in Heyne’s Tracts on India, p. 334 n. 
t The stream here called Yegavati' is not to be coiifoimded with 
the river in Madura which formerly bore that name and is now called 
the YaigaL The Nipavana Mahatmya tells us of a great Linga situ- 
ated on the North bank of this river, and half a yojana west of the 
famous city” (? Kalya#apura. — Gp. Nelson's The Madura Gonniry, 
part iii, pp. 6 f., 44.) 

^ TfPrSTUI H 



The Inscriptions — 'p. 53 

Mr. Arfcliur Burnell of the Madras Civil Service has been good enough to place at the 
Editoi-’s disposal copies of the inscriptions on the Ganesa temple and Eatha at Mavalivaram, 
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APPENDIX-— THE INSCEimONS. 


The following is a revised translation of ^Slokas 
1, 2, and 5 of the Ga?^e5a temple inscription : — 

1. May Kamamardana,* the cause of exist- 
ence, continuance, and destruction, [himself] un- 
caused, be [propitious] to the boundless desires of 
the world. 

2. May he, [himself] without illusion, [yet] 

of multiform illusion— without attribute, [and yet] 
the divider of attributes * * be triumphant, 

5. The ting of fully satisfied desires and crowds 
of conquered enemies, known as Ea?iajaya — -by him 
was this house of &mblmt built. 


Inscriptions on Dliarmaraja’s lUtlia — p. 37 .ff- and plate XV^II, 
NoTtJiemface-—l)asG. 

B astern face — hose. 

? hand.) 

Boidhernface — hase. 

iricildUnil.) 

{loft hand.) 

Northern face — second storey* 

TI^5TTf«?:T17: {left hand.) 

fifw: (1) 

giya, as ‘‘ Slayer of Kama,” tbe god of love.— See Colciiiaii’s 3/?/- 
thology of the Eindm^ p, 75 and Vans Kennedy’s p. 297 iL 

t A name of Siva. 
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^TTj^f^pr: 

(3) 

hand.) 

■^f^^rfr; (•*> , 

M astern face *“ second storey. 

(right hand.) gfX^Tt 

, VJ . •■ ■ 

? (right hand.) iWt hand.) 

Western face — second storey, 

(1) 

Southern face — second storey, 

Wf^fT (^'^unfinished — left hand.) 

(2) 

0) 

f^: (right hand.) 

fl^T’fr: (1) 

'Eastern face ^third storey, 

( 1 ) 




Annexed (plate XXlV.) is a sketch taken by 
Mr. Burnell of the buried ^iva temple (Atirana- 
chancZa Mandapa) at /SdZuvan Kuppam, after it had 
been excavated for the purpose. 


^^fcllBlili 



APPENDIX— AEJUNA’S PENANCE. 


Arjuna’s penance — p. 90 and plate I. 

The following description is contained in slokas' 
1537 — 1542 of the Vanaparva of the MahS,hharata 
(Calcutta edition, Yol. I., p. 463) : — 

^lf?=rTSf. ITYTW: II 

-m II 

xrw ?5 I 


Then Arjuna delighting himself in the pleasant 
forest, awTul in his brightness, magnanimous, clothed 
in a darhha* garment, adorned with a staff and deer- 
skin, performed severe penance and fed on the with- 
ered leaves which fell on, the ground. He spent 
one month feeding on fruit once in three days ; a 
second month eating at intervals of double the 
length; a third month also eating food once a 


^ Poa oyaosuuoides,' a species, of grass used in many solemn and 
digiotts obseryaaces (Wilson) — also called Km&* 
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fortniglit ; when the fourth month arrived, the most 
■excellent of the Bli^ratas* feeding on air, having 
long arms, the son of Fi,ndu,f with upraised arms, 
unsupported, stood on the point of his great toe. 
By constant ablutions, the matted locks of this man, 
of boundless brilliancy, lofty minded, were like 
lightning and the lotus. 


Death of Mahishdstira — p, 101 and plate IV. 
Extract from the Mdrkandeyapur&na — (Ed. Ba' 
neijea, p. 441 f.) — DevimsthS-tinya. 

^^^^TTilTfT^TtlcrsfT I 

WT f^SfT rTW % Vnr cf 1 

rfWT^ II 

flRffr rrigtq^: h 

?TtT i-srni 3 ^ - 311 ^; i 

«f vrf* tt<t: « 

’q 'q i 

qr’tfr^i? q» ii 


* Descendants of Bharata, from the extent of rrfiose authority over 
the greater part of India, the country was called Bharatavarsha. 
—Wilson. 

f So sfcyled "by courtesy only, Arjuna being in truth the progeny 
of Indra, the god of the firmament.— See Wilson's preface to John- 
son’s f'Tovi tliQ MciiJi^hh(iTC(>tcif and his note at p. 7^ ih'id- 
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^ -mfm ^Tf^^rr: i 
crtw H 

mi ff T ^wr?iT xjTiT^Trit i 

Tj5fi; t|5r%^ n 

'N$ ■ ■ V> ■ , 

’frsf^r i 

fsRT^mT^ 'gf^t -RfH "iSMi:!?! « 

^T ’g ?TT^ Iff^rlt^ I 

• x,- , Ov ■ 

II 

71^ 'gw wg ww WT^w i 

Os^ Sj ^ 

SFTWT wf^®W’^T'S5 ^^rTT: l| 

TigW^iiT WT-^gi rf H'fTgt I 


fTfC: wVsfq ■q?rTUPrr^«TJ[T fgWWWTfTJn 1 
W^fgWSrT T33Tf^ f!^ W'^: II 
Tig-pIt w-siHT% ■3=r'fT^: i 
fTWT w'fifggT f5sr?:f^^T f^ifww: M 
cl^lr IT'fnSrT ’nfITW rT<| I 

tnC ^rTTWWT: II 

?5^5^rIT Wf 1 

Then Cha,rad:ik4 seeing the great Asura thus comr 
ing, filled with anger, to fall upon her, became 
•wrathful for his destruction. Throwing over him 
the noose, she bound that great Asura. Bound in 
the great battle, he relinquished the form of a buffalo 
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iand immediately became a lion. No sooner did 
Ambik&, cut off bis bead, than be appeared as a man, 
sword in band. Then Devi quickly witb arrows 
destroyed the man together witb bis sword and 
shield. He then became a great elephant. With his 
trunk he dragged the great lion and roared. Devi 
with her sword cnt off the trunk of that dragging 
one. Then the great Asura again assumed the form 
of a bnffalo, and as before agitated all things ani- 
mate and inanimate in the thre,e worlds. Then 
Chandika, the mother of the world, having become 
Wroth, drank good wine again and again, laughed 
with her red eyes, and roared. That Asura also, 
fflled with strength, valour, and pride, hurled moun- 
tains at Cha?^dika. She crumbling his missiles With 
a cloud of arrows, her countenance inflamed with 
wine, spoke to him in confused accents thus : “ Eoar, 
roar, 0 fool, for a moment while I drink wine. 
The gods will soon roar when thou art slain here by 
me.” Having thus spoken, she sprang upon the 
buffalo. Placing her foot on his neck, she struck him 
with her trident. Then trodden under foot by her he 
came half out of his own mouth,* and was overcome 
by the great valour of Devt.. The great A sura doing 
battle was slain by Devi, who with a great sword 
cut off his head. Then with lamentations perished 


* I. e. He came in Ms proper form out of the buffalo’s mouth. . 
t Demons, Asuras, children of Diti, the mother of the Titan or 
nnt race of Hi ndu mythology, by Kasyapa, grandson of Brahmft. 
Deities, Devatas. § The fourth of the Beven orders of Eishis,. 
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Churning of the Ocean 21 9 J 
City of Bali, submerged (?) 1 1, 15, 
34, 46, 169, 185 
Clemens Alexandrinus 27 
Olive (Lord) 200 

Coins found at M^valivaram 16, 
164, 169* 

■ ■ 'CO/:,/, 






INDEX. 


Coleman’s Mythology of the Hin- Diksha 183^ 
dus, referred to 182t, 214=^, 224* Diodorus Siculus 74 
Combaconum (Kumbhakowam) Dipastambha 51J, 158t 
166 Diti229t 

Companra-udiylir 117^ Dolotsava Ma^^dapa 34j 50, 217 

Conjeveram (Kanchipura) 69, Doorkeepers 50*, 200, et aL 
1 12J>, 1 13, 117, 127, 179*, 211, 220 Dow’s History of Hindostan, re- 
Coromandel Coast 162, 169 ; en- ferred to 3 
croachment of the Sea on 46, Draupadi 7, 104, 200 
52, 117 f. Draupadf s bath 7, 32, 86, 212* 

Covelong (KovaZam) 2, 178* Draupadi’s Eatha 104f 

Ctesias 74 Dro^^/^ch^rya 31*, 88||, 203 

Cild:ikor7uta216 Durg4 33, 49, 77, 97, 99 ff., 149, 

200, 202 

-p^ Durgapuj^ 99*, 101* 

Duryodhana 89 
Dvajastamblia Ilf 
Dv^raka 13 
Dw^rapdlas 50 


Daityas 84, 229 
Damaruka 203 
Ditnava 91t, 182 
Dancing women 25 
D’Anville, Antiquit6 geographi- 
que de 1’ Inde, quoted 26t 
Darbha 175, 226 
Date trees 155|| 

De Havilland (Colonel) 58, 60, 120 
.Denon, Egypte, referred to 79 
Devadisi 25 
Deva Malla-r%'a 111 
Devan%ari alphabet 9 
Dcvan6ri 119 

Deva-r^ya n2&, 116, 117^ 118 
Devatas 23, 99*, 229 
Deyi 50§, 85, 101* 229 
Devimihiltmya 101*, 227 ff. 
Dhdravaram 125 
Dharmar%‘a 6, 36, 104, 204 
Dharmaraja’s Ma^ 2 .Zapa 207 
Dharmar%‘a’s Eatba 106*, 216, 
222, 224 

Dharmar%Vs throne 6, 7, 32, 86, 


Earth, the goddess 178 
Eastwick’s Prem Sagar, quoted 
93t ; referred to, 94t 
Ecbatana 7 4 
Edrisi 26 
Egypt 71, 73 
Egyptian Architecture 8 
Egyptian quarries 147* 

Egyptian Euins 79 
Egyptians 71 
Ehnd 73 

Blephanta 31, 37, 40, 45, 71, 148 
Elephants 8, 35, 77, 87, 104, 202 
Elliot’s (Sir H. M.) History of 
India, referred to 26* 

Ellis (Francis W.) 46, 60, 127t 
Ellis’ (Francis 'W'.)~Mir4si Eight, 
referred to 141 

Ellora (EKira) 37* 92* 94J, 115, 
148, 150, 153, 171 


Dharwar (DharwSd) 335, 139 



INDEX. 


Goldstucker^s 'Sanscril] Diction- 
ary, referred to 97t 
Gop^laS 
Gopalas 49, 55 
Gopiki-s 206 
G6pis 31 
Gopis’ clnirn 77^ 

Gopnra 181, 205=^, 216, 218 
GotMc ArcMtectiire 8 
Govarddiiana 92 ff,, 205 f. 
Graiiam (Hrs.)j referred to 45 
52, 66^, 60 

Granite at Mdvalivaram, Descrip- 
tion of 146, 147^ 

Grantha alphabet 5#, 56 J 
Gray (Captain), referred to 71 
Gnrnparamparaprabhavam, re- 
ferred to 216J 
Guzerat 26 


Fa Hian’s pilgrimage, referred to 
166t 

Fergusson (James), quoted 37^, 
159 ; referred to 153 
Fergusson’s Ancient Architecture 
of Hindostan, quoted 108=^ 
Fergusson’s Eock-cut Temples of 
India (1846), quoted 150 
Fergusson’s Eock-cut Temples of 
India (1864) referred to 45 
Ferishta, referred to 21 


Gada 202 f., 208 f. 

Gadiya 214 

Gaja Lakshma 50§, 202, 211 
Gajapati princes 114 
Ganda Deva-r%a 117« 
Gandharvas 180, 204, 208 f,, 229 
Ganeaa 30«=, 76, 79, £f., 152 
Gawe^a temple 4, 56, 59, 61^, 69, 
79, 3 54 f., 200, 221 
Gangal82f. 

Ganges 13, 82, 98t, 166, 220 
Gangondaram inscription 136, 
138 f. 

Garbhagnha 201, et al. 

Garuda 184 
Garuda-posture 183 
Garudas 204, 208 
Gautama 

Gentil, Yoyage dans les Mers de 
rinde, referred to 1 j quoted 
27 m 

Ghmia 209 
Ghatik^ 214J 
Gibbon, quoted 162 
Ginjee 115 
Godavari 137 
G oddiladenni 24 


Haimavatl 102t 
HaZa Kannada alphabet 115 
Hamalell 20 
Hanuman 211 § 

Hanuman temple 217 
Hari 98t, 178, 183, 220 
Harinandana 179 
Haripriya 179 
Harkekhara 178, 211 
Heber’s (Bishop) Harrative, re- 
ferred to Ilf, 45, 52,169 
Heeren’s Historical Besearches^ 
referred to 164t 
Herodotns, referred to 71 f. 
Hey:^e’s Tracts on India, referred 
to 142^,220*; quoted 153^ 
Himalaya 89, 102 
Himavatl02t, 182 
Hira^^yakasipu 12, 84“^ 
Hira??'yaksha 12, 84 


IHDBX. 



.... , 

HobariJ (Lord) 56§ 

Howartb (Lieutenant), 151 
I-Iudlcstoii (Andrew), 45, 48 f. 
Iluli Ilonoro 139 


Ic^aiyan Pudal 119 f. 

Indra Hf., 89§, 92, 104^, 204, 227t 
Indra Sabhlt, at Eliora 92*^ 
Indra’s beavon 180J 
Inscriptions 9, 32, 35, 37, 53 if., 69, 
95J, 103, 113 f., 116, 120 ff., 
132 E, 138 £, 141, 221 Z 
ImtteiipMi 132, 134, 138 f. 

Isvara 89. £, 200, 203 £, 208 

..A- 

Isvara temple 200 


Jallipaili 154 
Jain temple lOOf . 

Jaina religion 113 
Jambavat 202 

Janan^tbapura 132, 134, 141 
Jayarawa (?) 223 
Jayaraua Stambba (?) 57 
Jayasimba 137 
Jebangiri OSf 
Job, Book of 73 

Jones (Sir Williata), quoted 93, 
102 £ 

Journal of Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
referred to 135 
Judges, Book of 73 

K 

Kadal Sangama 136, 139 
Kadamba femily 140 
‘ Kadamba Ganga 140 ^ 

Kaillsa 57, 97^, 208 
Kadlasa> at Eliora 160, 171 


Xalasa 172^, 210 
Kali 101^^ 

Kalinga 126, 140 
Kalinga dynasty 127^^^ 

Kalpa 98f 

Kalyan 127=^ 135 £, 140 
Kalya^^apui’a 22 Of 
Kama 224^^ 

KHmamardana 224 
Kamaraja 58, 116^^, 126, 128 
Kancbi 211 
KEncbi 127, 211t 
Kanebipura Maliatmya 220 
Kandy 24 
Kapilavastu 17t 
Karwa^akadesa 114 £ 
Kaima^aka-r%‘akaZ 115<^ 

Kartikeya 59, 107, 182^, 185 ; ori^ 
gin of name 107J 
Kasyapa 229t 
Kauravas 31^ 

K£veri 182 

Kenerab (Ka9^bari) 62 
Kennedy’s (Yans) Besearcbes, re-^ 
ferred to 98^ 214^, 224^ 
Kerefto 70 
Kermansbeb 73 

Kesavarya 8ti Eangacbarya 128 
Ebadga 209 
Kimpurusbas 204 
Kinnaras 204, 208 
Kinnier (Macdonald), quoted 7 4 
Kirata 91% 203 
Kirlbtarjuniya 91 J 
KirtiYarmal27^ 

Klings 138 

Knox’s History of Ceylon, refer- 
red to 19 ; quoted 23 
K6dai216J 
Kolapdr 139^ 

Kongades 138 

1^8 I ' . , . ■ ' 



Koppara-Kesari Yarma 136 
K6vil23 

Ko'Viraja-Kcsari Yarma 130 
Krishna 5, 13 f., 30 f., 88, 92 f£, 
151, 205 £ 

Krishna Manckpa 5, 48 f., 53, 55, 
92 ff., 205 £ 

Kmhna-raya 112&, 115, 117^, 

153 ^ 

Krishna’s batter ball 70, 77^3 

147 % 200 

Krishnasvami 203, 217 
KHttikas 1071 
Kudalgi Svami 139 
Kul6ttunga 125J 
Kulottunga Oholan 113 
Kumarasvami 208 
Kurdistan 70 
Kuntalades'a 130, 138, HO 
KuEumbars 09, 113, 127, HI 
226 ^' 

Kuvera 57, 97% 180% 204«([ 


Mibalipuram, the name 111 
Mackenzie (Colonel) 40 £, 60, 75 
Mackenzie MSS. referred to 111, 
116, 118 £, 125 J:, 127J, 153, 169 
Madhaya 175 
Madura 117^, 166J 
Madura Country 220 
Mah^bali 47, 55, 81£ 
Mahabalipura, the name 3, 55, 
111, 165 

Mah^bhErata 4, 6, 13, 31, 69, 911, 
113, 220, 226 £ 

MahMova 77, 80, 89§, 96 £, 107 
Mahamalaipur, the name 111 
Mahamalla race 127 
Mahamantra 176 
Mahamaya 21=^ 

Mahl-muni 216 
Maharshis 229 
Mahendra iSanta 126 
Mahiihalu or MayalamU 112^^ 
Mahishamardini 209 
Mahishasura SSf, 49, 77, 97j99 ff, 
109, 149% 200, 208J, 209 £, 
227 ff. 

Mahishasura rock 109, 159, 219 
Malabar Coast 162 £ 

Malayalam alphabet Olf 
Malearpha 164 
Mal^cheren 14 
Mallalllff. 

Malladhipa 180 
Malla family 113 £ 

Mallapuri 177 £, 181 ff. 

Mallapuri, the name 165f 
Mallapuri Mahatmya 173 ff., 185 
Mallapuri or Mallapuri^kshetram, 
the name HI® 

Malla-raya 112& ^ 

Mallisuc^u 14% IIH, 170 


Lahorde, referred to 71 , 73 
Lakshm es var 1 3 6, 1 3 8 £ 

Lakshmi 201, 211 
Lakshmisa 185 

La Loubere, referred to 20 £; 
♦ quoted 17? 22 ^ 

Land measure 123 
Lanka 18 
Latona 71 

Linga Ilf, 30, 34, 56J§, 96% 107, 
120? 126% 157t? 159, 201, 210, 
213, 214% 218, 220t 
Linga and Yoni 214 
Lingayedi 2H‘^ 

Lions 8, 104 
Lotus-posture 203 
Lycus riyor 73 




INDBX, 


Nakula and Sahadeva's Eatli 
103t 

Nakula^s Yimana 215 
Namnchi 13 
Nanda 5, Slf 

lSimd% 97, 104, lOOf, ISSf, 159, 
200, 206^, 218 

llirandivarani 
Mrada 175 f., 184 f. 
IsTaradSyapuraria, referred to 98^ 
Narasimlia Avatara 1 2 
ITar^a^za 97t, 99 
ISTarmada (ITerbuddak) river J40 
Hayar (Nair) -women 48 
Nelatilr 128 

]S[elson’s The Madura Country, 
referred to 220t 
Nepaul 17t 
Newbold, quoted 149 
ISTewbold’s Geology of Southern 
India, referred to 46f 
Newhold’s Motes on the Coast of 
Coromandel, quoted 147^, re- 
ferred to 169'^^ 
Milamangainachiyar 21 6t 
Milgund inscription 139 
Mile 71 

MipavanaMahatmya, quoted 220f 
Momius 5 


Mallesvaral78, 180 
Mamallapuram, the name HI 
Mamalla-puri 112^ 

Mamallaipur, the name 118 
Mamaliai Peruma^ 133, 141 
Mandapa or Ma^^^apa 200'^ et al. 
Manmatha 57 
Manu 97t 
Maraga 70 

Markmdeyapurll?m 99t4 01^,227 ff. 
Mashas 139 

jVIaundrcl, referred to 70 
Mavaliganga, origin of the name 3 
Mavalipuram, the name 3 
M^valivanam 112 
Mavalivaram, the name IH, 105t 
Mavamalur 112& 

Mavalivaram, its position 146 
Max Muller, referred to 22 J 
Maya 21=^ 

Media 70, 74 
Mercury 20 f, 

Mem 175 
Melk6^a 177 

Monkeys 4f, 76, 77t> 200 

Monkeys’ Bocks 213 

Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, referred 

. to SO, 93t, 94* 102J 

Muir’s San^scrit Texts, referred to 

83t, 84* 89t 91J, 97t, 101* 
107J, 182t, 202, 214* 
Mukundan%nar K6vil lOOf , 
Munis 175, 182 f. 

Muralidhara 94 

Murray’s Handbook, quoted 108* 
Myas Hormas 162 


0^akka^^^^esvaraBvami 210 
Ootramaloor (TJttaramallur) 115c 
Orissa 114 


Palar river 113 ] 

Pali inscriptions 117 f. 
Pali language 9, 17 ff., 21 
Pallava 126 
Pallava Mardu 127 
Pallavas 128 


(Mahrwala) 26 


INDEX, 
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Palmyra trees 22, ^78, 15511 
Panavaf^amu 214'^ 

Pancliagni 183 

mndshYtiB 81% 200, 205, 212 

Panc?ii46, 89, 151, 227 
Pawdlii princes 200"!* 

Pa^^iya kingdom il4, 1G6 
Paramesvara 208, 218 
Parameavara Mahavaraha Yisll?^u 
133 f., 141 
Parasu 209 
Parsgkur 189 

Parvati 33, 50J§, 59, 78,^80, 85, 
96 £, 102«t, 107, 149, 157, 177, 
208, 214'^, 218 
Pasa 100 
Pasupata 208 
Pasupatastra 89, 91, 203 
Patala or PI,talaloka 57, 82, 204 
Pavarakkaran’s olioiilfcry 124, 123, 
128 

Peacock 77 
Penn^r river 1 13 
Periya Arvar 21 6 J 
Persia 73 
Petra 71 

Pharoak’s Gazetcer, referred to 
149§ 

Pihan 21 
Pi?iaiyar 76 

Pillar in front of Slioro Temple 
11, 108 f; 158 f, 218 
Pi^kaptlr 126 
Pleiades 107J 
Poodan 21 

Porter (Sir E* K.) referred to 70 

Prabat 19 

Pradaksbma 216 

Prablada 12 

Pramatlias 204, 209 

Prem Sagar, quoted OSf, referred 


Prinsep, referred to 127§ 

Ptolemy 164 
Pudattaivar 21 7 
Pnlikara-nagara 136 
Pulikesi 127^ 
Pu^^^?arakapusbkarJ1^^ 217 
Pun^^arika pond 182 ff, 

Pm^(^ax•ika E^sM 170, 177 fl*, 216 
Pl^^^c^arlkasaras 181 
Fimyako^ivimaiia 179, 211, 220 

K 

ESjamalla 127 
E%’a Eaja Ohola 1 38 
E%'a E%’a Narendra 157 
Eajendra Deva 132, 134, 136 
Eamannjiyyar Ma^^cZapa 95J, 207, 
222 

Eamataraka 183=^ 

Eamesvaram 137 
Eamjaya 223 f, 

Eangan%aka 209 
Eatbas 7t, 8, 35, 52, 69, 71, 103 ff, 
126, 147^, 155, 213, 214.§ 
Eavawa 57 
Eattakula 138 f. 

Eatteballi 139 

Eayala Goptira 95, 205, 212, 217 
E^yalti205«' 

Eelandns, Dissertationes, quoted 
27 

Eemescs 73 ^ 

Eenaudot, Anciennes Eelatiotis, 
quoted 24 

Eisliis 90, 182, 204, 229§, ei al 

s - 

Sadras (Siadurangapaf^awam) 2, 
146, 163 
Sabadeva lOOf 
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Sahadeva’s Yimana 215 
Sais 71 
Saivas 66t 
iSakti 209, 211, 214 f. 

Salsette (Sasli^lii) 37*, 02 
Salt-marsh 163, 213 
Sahivan Kiippara 69 h, 119, 140 f.# 
221,225 

Samana Kodam 17 ff., 21, 22|: 
jSWbhn 224 
Samdatty 139 
jSamvartaiia ISl 
Somi SOf 

Sankara Bharati 139^' 
jSankesvar 139* 
tokha 201 m, 20S f., 211, 213 
Sanscrit, Ancient Alphabets of GO 
Sansci’it language 54* 

Sanscrit Sloka 13, 166, 220 
Sassanian era 74 

iSastrakaran 99 I 

iS'atananda 178 

Saturn SOf 

Satyaloka 175 

Satya iSfriya 127* 

Savan'dr 136 

Sculptures and Excavations, iJn- 
finishcd state of 9 f., 150, 153 f. 
Sea, The god of the 1 5 
Sea of Milk 177, 179 
Semiramis 74 
jSesha 7, 33, 98,159 
Seshadharma, quoted 220 
Setu (Bridge of rocks at Eamesva- 
ram) 140 

Seven Pagodas, the name 2, 167 
Slianranklia 182 
Shaw’s Travels, referred to 4f 
Sham gar 73 

Shore temple 10, 35, 51, 107 £, 156 
m, 218 f. 

Siamese 9, 17 


Siamese priests 22 
Sidon 70 
Siddhas 204, 208 
Simha 7 ff„ 31 fT., 35, 120 
Simliama or Singama N%at^u 70, 
1150, 153, 207 

Simhasana 7 
Simhika IS* 

Sinai 73 
Singalam 136* 

Singhalese 23 

Shsi 10, 32, 34, 57ff., 79 £, 89,91J, 
97, 101 f., 104 ff., 149, 157, 176 f., 
181, 185, 201, 204, 208, 214* 218, 
224 

Sivan lake 70 
S'ivani 149 
Skanda 107J, 182t 
Skandapnrawa 99* 

Smarta sect 139* 

Soma 1 9t, 21t 
Somes vara Deva 1. 137 f. 
Somesvara Deva Oha^ukya L 135 
j^omtapnra 13§ 

Spence Hardy’s Manual of Bud- 
hism, referred to 19§, 20J, 
quoted 2 If 

Southey’s Curse of Kehama, refer- 
red to 66 
Sphynx 94 

S^rama^^a Gautama 17*, 22]: 

Sti Hanuman 217 
Svi Maha Vish7^u 218 
Svingevi 139* 

HriE£ma211 
S^rirangam 209*, 216J| 
jSfri^/8ailam 113 
iSfri Yallabha 127 
8vl Yira MivirndsL 139 
Steel, Indian 147* 

Sthalapuram 173 ff., 185, 218 
StbalasayJ 180, 185- 
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StMasayana 180, 217 
SthalasayanasYam^ 183, 216 
Sthalasayanasvami temple ISCf, 


Tiniviricbil-D r 126’^ 

Tiyyattis (Tier women) 48 
Todavers 1211*^ 

Tonaara209 
To>^damaw(^ala 127 
Ton-p6 2©§ 

Treta yuga 81 

Tribhnvana Malla 125J, 140* 
Tnbhnvana Yiradeva 121. 
Tricbinopoly 117« 

Trilochana Pallava 126'" 

Tripalore (Tinip6rdr) reef 15S 

Tripati (Tirupati) 69, IIS 

Triplicane 214't 

Trisula 203 

Trivikrama 82, 202 

Tulasi216j 

Tula va 113 

Tunga river 139 

Turmeric 212^ 


Btlialasekbarasvarai temple 20 & 
(see Sthalasayanasvimi) 

Stone coucii 33, 96 
Subrabma^^ya 97, 107, 218; origin 
of name 107^ 

Suddbodana ITf 
iS'ukra 83 

S^ukraebarya 12, 203 
Sultan Ganj 98t 
Sumeru 175 
Suras 229 
Surya 203 
Suta 176, 181 
Svarga 170, ISOJ, 184 
Syene 71 
Syria 73 


Tailapa Deva CbaZukya 138 
Talapat 22 
Taldanga 171 

Tamil alphabet 3, 126^; Ancient 
forms of 54^ 

Ta?^a5avar%a Mudaliyar 132, 141 
Tanjore (Tanjavur) 115, 160 
Tanjore pagoda 108^ 

Tapta Mudra 183^ 

T^raka 182 
Tarksba 184 
Tel-et-mai 72 
Telingina 113 £, 137, 141 
T^r of Arjnna 56^ 

Tilavanam 182 f. 

Tirtbas 182 
Tirnvadandai 178^ 

Tirnvak6rvi 121® 

TinivaZikkeni 214 
TiruvericM 134 L 


Taigai river 320t 
Taikun^ba 181 
Taisb^^avas 56t 
Yamana Avatara SOf, 81 f. 
Yaradarajasvami 211 
Yaraba Avatara 50, 55, 83 f. 
Yarabaksbetra 177 
Yarabasvamf 178, 201 f^ 210 f. 
Yarahasvam! temple 53 if., 69, 
132 ff., 185* 210 
Yarnwa 219f 
Yaruna temple 219 
Yedas 22 
Yegavati 220 

YegidesamorYengidesam 137, 140 
VeZZaras 11$ 
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INDEX* 


Vellore (Y^Kir) U3, 115« 
VellngMv^ru 153 
Yelugo^i Singama ]IjT%ac2u 207 
Yeuginad^u 136 
Yenka^apati jSfridevaraya 128 
Yenus (planet) 83 
Yidy^haras 204, 208 
Yiliara 21, 27 
Yijayaditya 126 
Yijayaiiagara princes 205 
Yijayanagaram 112& 
Yijayanagaram dynasty 111 f., 
117, 125 
Yijayapur 26 
Yikkilan 136 
Yikrama Deva 125 
Yikramaditya 127 
Yikramaditya If. 137 
Yimana 1 08^, 1 8 1, 21 0, 2 1 3*, 2 1 4 ff., 
214§ 

Yinayaka 201, 218 
Yiprachitti 13* 

Yira Okola Deva 125 f, MO 
Yirapatam 28 

Yira Eajendra Obola 136 if., 140 
Yirochana 13* ^ 

Yishmi 12, 33 f., 50, 77, SO ff., 85, 
97 ff., 101, 105 f., 108, 149 f., 
159, 170, 176 ff., 183 f., 202, 

.. 208£, 211* 216J, 218 
Yishnn, Eeciiinbent figure of 7 
(See ]S^araya^^a) 

Yishnupuram, quoted 93f ; refer- ■ 
red to 84, 97t 
Yiskmi^arma 177 
Yishwu Yarddliana 125J 
Yishwu’s heaven 181* 


Yiavakarma 203 
Ynshabhesvai*a 206 
Yyasa 89§ 

w 

Wady Mokatteb 73 
Wai’dah (Yarada) river 139 
Wheeler’s History of India, refer- 
red to 89* 

Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry, re- 
ferred to 89§ 

Wilkins, referred to 101 
Wilkins’ Hifcopadesa, quoted OSf 
Wilson’s Essays, referred to 183*, 
214* 

Wilson’s Meghaduta, referred to 
182 t 

Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary, re- 
ferred to in the notes, passim. 
Wilson’s Vishnupura7za, referred 
to 84* 97t; quoted 92t, 101* 
102 * 

Woden 21 

Y 

Y achama-nayadu 1 1 5 ^ 

Yadugiri 177 
Yakko 23 
Yaksha 23* 180 
Yalamanganancliaru 621 
Yama ISlf, 208J 
Yamapuri Ma9^^apa 208 
Yamaraja 33, 149, 159 
Yogis 176 
Yojana 13, 166, 220 
Yoni214* 218 
Yudhish^hira 6 



OOHRIGENDA, 

Page 11, note f. For More probably”, read “ Sobic liavo Blip- 
posed it to bo”. (Op. notef p. 158.) 

Page 65. For Mahamalaipur”, read ‘‘ Mabllmalaipur'^ 

Page 96, note'^^. For “Arakkemei (^i^fraQssmrQetsurdj) temple”, 

■ ■ ■ . ' 

read Ufakkem 2 ei ^ AQrnnli) Isvara temple” ; and for 

“ one ollock (about 1^- gill)”, read one umWm (about 3 gills)”. — 
(Op. p. 210.) 

Page 114 ‘‘ Yijayanagaram ascendancy” appears to bo a misprint 
in the original for “ Yijayanagaram dynasty.” 

Page 115, notec. For ‘‘ YellugMraru”, read Velug6^ivaru”. 

Page 116. For “ a cine”, read “as a clue”. 

Pages 124, 126, 128, “ Pavaretkkaran’s (Jirop. PavaZakkaran’s) Choul- 
try” signifies “ Coral-monger’s Choultry,” (Korallenhandlor- 
Sattiram — GrauL) 

Page 126. For “ Mahendra Shanta”, read “ Mahendra ^Santa.” 
Page 126, note^. With reference to Sir Walter Elliot’s remark on 
the Tamil alphabet, it will be observed that the Grantha letter 
iro, not the Tamil letter is used in the word “ Adi^awcZes- 

vara,” in the inscription referred to. (See p. 128.) 

Pao'e 128. ju^LnoQ€m(Jvr^ is probably an error in the trans- 

cript for 

Page 133. For “ Mahavaraha” read “ MahEvaraha.’ ” 

Page 141. “ 36bh year” appears to be an error for 37th year.” 

CCp.p.l2L) , 

Page 143, line 14 from the bottom. For LmrunwqjnmTm^ read 

LCiITLD6V&JL{JTLDfresr. 

Page 173,A91oka 4. Por “ 

sj ■ <$ 

Page 173, note*. A fourth MS. reads— 

cr^T » 

cTw n 

Page 174, iSioka 13. For ^<^1, read 

Page 178. Por Harisekara,” Harwekhara,” 

Page 181. “ Pu^t^daiikasarasu”, read Pu?^darikasaras.” 

A * ^ 

Page 184. For Asrdma, read Asmmu. 

Page 185. P6r Sthalaaayi’^ read Sthalaa^yi”. 

Page 216, notej. For “ Peria”, read ‘‘ Poriya.” ^ 

' Page':^'!*?. 'For Piwdarikapuskaritit”, rmd PiutdankapuBli* 



Mr. Pergrtsson {History of Arcldicatm-e, Yol II., p. S02 ff.,) tlius 
describes three of the five Bathos : — 

The SoutbomTnost, ITo. 43 bi the Sketob, be reinarks “ imitates a 
Buddhist monastery of five storeys. * * The time at which it 

was executed was very little removed from that of Buddhism in this 
part of India. There is little or none of the extravagance of later 
JEindu styles in the sculptures. * Neither the Jains nor the Hindus 
introduced anything like a new etyle of architecture. They adapted 
the Buddhist style to their own purposes.” * * 

No. 41, Mr. Fergusson describes as being “the only free-standing 
monolithic representation I know in India of such a temple [Chaitya] 
as those excavated in the rock at Ajxmta and elsewhere. * * 

But in this, as in all more modern structures of this class, we find 
considerable confusion between the forms of the temple and those of 
the monastery. This is no more than might be expected when we 
consider that the original, purposes to which those forms were adapted 
had ceased to exist, and that in these late copies what were originally 
essential constructive necessities have become mere ornamental an- 



ADDENDUM. 


Since the foregoing pages were printed, Mr, E. Bruce Foote, F. G-. S., 
of the Geological Survey of India, has kindly favoured the Editor with 
the following— 

Notes on the Geology of Mahdvali^iiram. 

The rock in which the temples at Mahavalipuram are cut is a low 
ridge of quartzo-felspathic gneiss, an extension of which occurs at 
the fishing village of Padari, nearly three miles to north, and also at 
Oullatoor, three miles to the S. S. W. 

The bedded character of the rock is but very rarely seen, hence it 
has often been described as a granite. The strike of the bedding is 
K by 5^ E.— S. by W. and coincides with that of the grain of the 
rocks and with the general direction of the hilly ridges further in- 
land. The dip of the beds appears to be westerly but is very 
obscure and nearly obliterated by excessive metamorphic action. 

The texture of the rock suggests the idea of a coarse gritty bed 
having been exposed to severe lateral pressure, the quartz and fels- 
par having an irregular flakey arrangement and not forming dis- 
tinctly continuous laminae as in typical gneiss rock. The color of the 
rook when freshly quarried is a rich pinkish grey weathering to a 
drab or pale dirty fiesh color. Where exposed to the sea spray, as in 
the walls of the Shore Temple, the stone acquires a black color and 
decays far more rapidly than where merely exposed to wind and 
weather further inland. This gneiss has been, and is still, largely 
quarried,, as it splits very easily into blocks of useful size and shape, 
and has n decidedly handsome appearance. 

The ridge of rocks to the East of the Shore Temple on which 
the fury of the surf is broken, consists also of gneiss, but probably 
l)elongs to another bod running in a parallel direction. The East foot 
of the Mahavalipuram gneiss ridge is covered by the beach or by 
blown sands, but at its West side are beds of sand and clay abounding 
in Marine and (Estuarine shells of recent species, but in a subfossil 
condition. Tliese beds are cut through in many places by the Coast 
Canal. 


